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DAILY MAIL ROUTE TO INDIA. 


A DAILY mail route to India is a perfectly feasible project, and that 
even by a variety of roads. All that is wanting is capital to carry out 
the works. This, in the present age of enterprise, and with the know- 
ledge that railways are the pioneers of civilisation and of colonisation, 
that they serve not only to bring countries remote from one another into 
connexion, but that they carry population and prosperity along with 
them, cannot be for ever wanting. It must come some day, even if the 
work has to be done, as it has been done in its European portion, by 
detachments; and an undertaking which is essential for bringing the 
wealth of Asia into the lap of Europe must eventually be accomplished. 
The relations of the two quarters of the globe have varied with different 

hs in history—overland by Samarkand and Russia, overland by 
Trebisond and Constantinople, over the ocean by the Cape of Good 
Hope, and by the Red Sea; it remains to the present generation to 
place that communication upon a footing which shall be adapted to the 
spirit of the times we live in—that which the progress of railroads has 
opened to the enterprise of the whole world—a daily, and, if wanted, an 
hourly, safe, easy, and expeditious footing. There is not at the present 
moment a more comprehensive or a more promising scheme for the 
employment of Turkish, English, or of European capital, than is pre- 
sented by the practical project of bringing the regions of Western, 
Central, and Southern Asia into contact with Europe, uniting the East 
and the West by the bonds of an iron road. 

There already exists railway communication between the central 
Danube and the remainder of Europe; the next step in the project 
is to carry that communication to Constantinople. The natural line of 
such a communication would be from Belgrade by Sophia and Adrianople 
to the Bosphorus. But the configuration of the country, and the inter- 
vention of the Balkhan, presents many obstacles to the selection of such 
aline. Between Belgrade and Nissa there is a rise of from 900 to 1000 
feet. Then again past Nissa, which is in a hollow, the country rises 
rapidly to Sophia, at an elevation of 1600 to 1700 feet. At Philippopoli 
the level descends from 1000 to 1100 feet; and at Adrianople—beyond 
which the engineering difficulties cease to be so great—to a level of 400 
to 500 feet. It is probable that the direction of the line will have to be 
modified, to take advantage to a certain extent of the valleys of the 

ube and the Morava; but be this as it may, the lines of railway 

m London and the European capitals now reach Basiash on the 

ube near Belgrade, on the Turkish and Servian frontier, and a con- 
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cession has been granted by the Sublime Porte—a name which will be 
better merited when it becomes the gateway to the East—to a combina- 
tion of English, Belgian, and Hungarian capitalists, represented b 
Messrs. Vander, Elst, and Co., for a line of about 500 miles, which wil 
pass through Adrianople. 

There are difficulties to be encountered in the present condition of 
Turkish finance, which, we are told, may cause modification of arrange- 
ments and delays; but it may now be felt assured that this line will be 
completed. The Ottoman government, and the Sultan himself, impressed 
by what he witnessed of the working of the railway system, upon the 
occasion of his recent visit to Europe, are resolute in carrying out the 
same system in Turkey; and they will find some resources. A Rume- 
lian line is indeed not only a political and commercial necessity to the 
Turkish government, but also for the newly-restored state of Hungary; 
and that very great efforts will be made, and are being made, by both 
Hungary and Austria, to carry out this great desideratum in the com- 
pletion of European lines of railway, is attested by the fact that the 
railway is represented at Constantinople by two such distinguished men 
as Count Zichy—the descendant of the patriotic nobleman who opened a 
road through the Iron Gates of the Danube—and by General Eber, 
According to the latest official advices, the arrangements with the 
government have been completed, and the works will be begun at an 
eatly date on four points. The chief engineering works are naturally 
in the passage of the Balkhan ; but the line passes through countries 
having considerable resources, which will be further developed by a 
railway; and if the financial measures be honestly and rationally con- 
ducted, the line will in a few years be remunerative. Until that period 
the Osmanli government will, it is to be hoped, be able to meet the 
guarantee through the increase of its own revenues, resulting from the 
expenditure of capital on the works and the working of the railway. 

A bridge across the Bosphorus, between the Riimali Hissar and Ana- 
dali Hissar, or Castles of Europe and Anatolia, or Asia, has been pre 
jected by Mr. M‘Clean, late President of the Institution of Civil Engineers; 
and a plan for a similar project was also exhibited at the Paris Exhibition 
in 1867, and illustrated in the Engineer of February 14, by Herr Riippert, 
a distinguished Austrian engineer. 

The line from Constantinople, and its Asiatic suburb Scutari, to 
Baghdad and Basrah, or Bussorah, of 1400 or 1500 miles, has, we are 
informed by Mr. Hyde Clarke, cotton commissioner in Turkey, in a 
able and interesting communication made to the Society of Arts, on the 
26th of February, been granted by the Ottoman government to a com- 

y, Tepresented by Mr. L. Greig and the Hon. Randolph Stewart, 
essts. Sharpe, Stewart, and Co., and Baron Winspeare. The route has, 
fortunately enough, to be decided on survey, for which two years ae 
ted, and is roughly traced by Ismid, Kutahiyah, Afiyim Karahissar, 
oniyah, Ak Serai, Yani-Shahir, Kaisariyah, Aleppo, the Euphrates 
Valley, Baghdad and Bussorah, with a branch to Suwaidiyah or Seleucis. 

We say, “has fortunately enough to be decided on survey,” for the 
most superficial knowledge of the country would at once satisfy ay 
person that the proposed line will have to be altogether modified and 
altered. The chairman at the meeting of the Society of Arts alluded ® 
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remarked that, with regard to the rival schemes of Mr. Andrew and Mr. 
Hyde Clarke, he did not hesitate to say he was incompetent to pronounce 
an opinion. Even if he had the details of the two projects to consider, 
and the map before him, and had had an opportunity of examining each, 
he would still be at a loss to decide, because he was ignorant of the 
physical difficulties of both lines, as well as of the topography of the 
country. Now, laying aside that the said lines are in no ways ri 
but that one is the complement of the other, it may be distinctly said 
that an examination of any existing map of Asia Minor would give no 
idea of the physical difficulties presented by the line, in as far 
as that country is concerned; it appears, indeed, to have been, at least 
in part, projected, like the line advocated some years back (1850-1851) 
Sir R. M. Stephenson, without regard to physicai difficulties, or, at 
events, without a proper and due consideration given to the com- 
ive facility presented by other lines through a region of remarkably 
iversified physical configuration. 
Asia Minor is, like Abyssinia and Mexico, in large part an elevated 
u or table-land, the level of which is diversified by mountains, 
mountain chains, and rude voleanic regions, and again by lake, or lacus- 
trine and grassy level districts, with a low surrounding maritime border, 
to which the rivers from the central uplands in general find their way 
through fissures with lofty vertical precipices. But exceptions occur to 
this general rule, and the Halys, for example, although having to pass 
through the usual vertical precipices below Osmanjik (precipices most 
curiously passed at a level by the natural opening at Haji Hamsah), has 
@ wide, open, grassy valley, with a gentle slope all the way to its upper 
course. So, again, whilst engineering difficulties always present them- 
selves in going from the littoral to the uplands, from north to south on 
the Black Sea, or, vice versd, on the Mediterranean, these difficulties are 
reduced to a minimum by going as much as possible from west to east, 
and doubling the lines of outlying chains and ranges of hills and moun- 
tains. The rise from west to east to the uplands is gradual, from north 
to south it is sudden and formidable; and the projects of Sir R. M. 
Stephenson and of the new company are open to the same objection, that 
they do not take this peculiarity in the configuration of the country into 
consideration, but that they rush at once in the face of the greatest difli- 
culties which are presented by that peculiar configuration. The difii- 
culties presented by Asia Minor are, indeed, like those of an obstinate 
child, easily to be circumvented by conciliatory means—by an attention 
to the configuration of the country; but they are only increased by rude 
and impatient proceedings, and flying in the face of natural obstacles. 
The line to Ismid constitutes an essential part of any railway carried 
east of Constantinople. The Bithynian peninsula, at the head of which 


the ancient Nicomedia is situated, is hilly and undulating in parts, but 


it presents no engineering difficulties, and the town itself is populous and 
commercial, and has a good harbour. It is the port for the wood brought 
down from the Aghatsh Danghiz, or “ Sea of Trees,” and hence also it 
has yards for ship-building. The gateway to Constantinople from the 
East, this portion of the line would be self-paying. There is a post- 
Station at Ersek on the opposite side of the Sea of Marmora, with a 
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bridle-road across the Bithynian Olympus to Isnik or Nicaea; but as it 
must be reached by boats from Constantinople, it is not much frequented, 

The high road to the east is prolonged beyond Ismid by the valleys of 
Sabanjah, Duz-cha, and Boli, and the lake which occupies the upper end 
of the first was once connected with the Sea of Marmora by au artificial 
canal. All these valleys are of exceeding fertility and well populated, 
and are bounded to the south by the Bithynian or Ascanian Olympus, 
which stretches almost uninterruptedly from the Sea of Marmora to the 
river Halys, under various names, as the Giik Tagh or “ Blue Moun- 
tains,” the Karam Ali Tagh, the Boli Tagh, the Ishik Tagh, and the 
Kush Tagh or “Bird Mountains.”” There are little hilly districts 
between the valleys at Khandak, and between Duz-cha and Boli, but of 
no importance. The Sakkariyah, ancient Sangarius, finds its way 
through these mountains by a long and precipitous pass in limestone 
rocks, These first three valleys are prolonged to the Halys by, first, 
that of the river Filiyas, and secondly, by that of the river Tiisiyah. A 
hilly region intervenes between the two valleys near Tcherkesh, but it is 
of no great width or elevation. Finally, a natural pass in the moun- 
tains, of some width, with mural precipices, and defended by a fortress, 
with a small town, a post station, and bazaar—Haji Hamsah—presents 
an opening on a level with the adjacent country into the central valley 
of the Halys; and thus the districts of Kaisariyah or Siwas, in the high 
regions of Asia Minor, can be reached by an open level country, having 
a very gradual elevation, not in fact exceeding that of the river itself, to 
Siwas, but with a more rapid elevation to Kaisariyah, which, situated 
upon an upland at the foot of the snow-clad Argaeus, is at a much 
greater elevation than the valley of the Halys.* 


Serre aT once reached, the interval of country between that town 


and the Kulak Boghaz or Cilician pass of Taurus, turning Mount 
Argaeus to the west, by Injehsu and Nigdeh, does not present any great 
engineering difficulties. The Kulak Boghaz is a very remarkable pass, 
being of considerable length, yet open, with no great elevations or diffi- 
culties, except at one single point of very limited extent, where the road 





* The great valley of the river Halys attracted General Chesney’s attention 
from the earliest period of his travels in Western Asia, and when a small 
Kurdistan expedition was organised on the conclusion of the exploration of the 
river Euphrates, by the Royal Geographical Society and the Society for Pre- 
moting Christian Knowledge, one of the first instructions given to its members 
was to survey the valley of the Halys. This was carried out, notwithstanding 
some trouble and delay entailed by an unusually severe winter, during which the 
ae snowed up in the Ishik Tagh for several weeks. At this epoch the 

eerschaum mines of Eski Shabir, the commercial town of Zafran Boli, the 
mines of Kastamuni, Ishik Tagh, and Denek, and the large towns of Iskilub and 
Changri, in the valley of the Halys, were utterly unknown to Europe. There isa 
peculiarity in the towns in Central Halys, that they are not on the plain, which, from 
its luxuriant herbage, is given up to the pastoral Turkomans, but in glens or 
valleys in the hills, where there is arableland. Kalahjik, a small town chiefly in- 
habited by Christians, is an exception. The houses.are grouped round a castel- 
lated rock, like some old feudal site. The line of the Halys was advocated in & 
paper laid before the British Association for the Advancement of Science it 
1852; as also before the Syro-Egyptian Society, when the geological and topo- 

cal details of the whole line were given in detail.—“ Memoir on the 
rates Valley Route to India,” by W. P. Andrew, p. 7 et seg.; “‘ The Euphrates 
V Route to India,” by a Traveller. 1856. 
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is shut up between lofty precipices, which leave so small a space, that 
were the fallen rocks removed, there would be barely room left for more 
than two lines of rail, and little or none for the ordinary traffic of the 
country. It is probable that tunnelling would be required at this point. 
Beyond are the plains of Cilicia Campestris, and these are separated from 
the Syrian plains by the Amanus, over which a road is carried by Bayas, 
beyond Iskandrun or Alexandretta, and which, from the slaty and friable 
character of the rocks which constitute the slopes through a greater por- 
tion of the “and its great elevation, would present formidable en- 

ineering difficulties. These would be, to a great extent, diminished by 
the neighbourhood of a seaport, and there is always wood available 
throughout the whole of the country described. 

From Siwas, on the other hand to Diyabeker, on the Tigris, and to 
Mardin, on the borders of the Mesopotamian plains, and beyond which 
all is, comparatively speaking, as level as a bowling-green, the country 
consists of successive plains, valleys, and wooded hills until the Taurus is 
reached at Arghana Maden. This is the country of the great silver and 
copper mines of Asia Minor, the wealth of which are unquestionable, the 
copper ore being at present removed to Tokat for smelting. The pass 
presents, no doubt, some engineering difficulties, but it is not likely that, 
although alternate cuttings and raised embankments might be required, 
any tunnelling would be requisite, as in the Kulak Boglaz. A 
geological section of this line of country, upon a scale of one mile to one- 
tenth of an inch, will be found in the “ Researches in Assyria, &c.” 

The lines of ancient as well as of modern communication between Asia 
Minor and Syria and Mesopotamia are, and always have been, deter- 
mined by the position of the available passes of Taurus. The two most 
feasible are unquestionably the Arghana Maden or Armenian Pass and 
the Kulak Boghaz or Cilician Pass. Cyrus and Alexander the Great 
advanced by the latter, the Romans mostly by the first. The Kurgha 
Kizmes Pass, south of the Kulak Boghaz, is one of exceeding difficulty, 
and is rarely used. That of Marash, by the Upper Pyramus, is difficult 
even to a single horseman; that by Al Bostan is like the pass from 
Malatiyah to Erkenek, which was used by the Turks under Hafiz Pasha 
in the campaign of Nizib, a succession of mountain ridges which do not 
attain a very great elevation, but have such an extensive surface develop- 
ment as to be the very last to be had recourse to where expenses are in 
any way a matter of consideration. 

The line, however, before described, by which Kaisariyah and the 
Cilician Pass, or Siwas and the Armenian Pass, can be reached by the 
open valley of the Halys, presents very great advantages over the lines 
advocated by Sir R. M. Stephenson and Mr. Hyde Clarke and the new 
firm of projectors. The passage of the Bithynian Olympus appears at 
the onset to be a most uncalled-for and exhaustive piece of engineering 
skill and expensive labour, when the existing high road to the east 
follows a line of fertile and populous valleys at its foot. Then, ay 
beyond this, whether by Kutahiyah and Afiyum Karahisar, or by Eski 
Shahir, or by Sevri Hissar, till the plain of Koniyah is reached, is one 
continuous succession of wooded hills and fertile valleys—a most difficult 
and broken country. It is not that engineering science will not in the 
present day overcome almost any difficulties—at all events, any such as 
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are by the countries in question—but it is whether, for the 
sake of saving a trifle in distance, a difficult country should be selected in 
preference to a comparatively easy and less expensive line of route. 

Nor are there any commercial or intercommunicative advantages to be 
obtained by selecting the one route over the other. The more or less 
populated and productive regions around Nicaea and Lefkeh are more 
than compensated for by the long and fertile valley of Boli; the district 
of Kutahiyah is fully represented by Tcherkesh, the point of union of the 
high roads to commercial Zafaran Boli and Kastamuni on the north, and 
Angora on the south. Afiyiim Karahissar will not bear comparison 
with Osmanjik, on the Halys, where the high road from Tokat and 
Amasiyah, that from Vizir Kupri and Samsun, and that which, prolonged 
by Niksar, Erzrum, and Tabriz, constitutes the high road to Persia, join 
the high road to Constantinople, through the inevitable pass of Haji 
Hamsah. 

Some might entertain a political objection to this more easterly route, 
inasmuch as it is so many miles nearer to the frontier of Russian Georgia, 
but before a railway on the Halys could be in any way influenced by the 

wer of the Muscovite, all Asia Minor must have fallen under the 

ussian yoke. The rich mines of Arghana, the fertile silk and wine- 
ucing regions of Tokat and Amasiyah, must have fallen into their 
ands, and a line across the hilly regions of Central Anaduli and 
Karaman would possess no greater immunity than one following the 
valley of the Halys. 

The productive district of Koniyah itself would be rivalled by the 
little appreciated resources of the districts of Iskelub, Changri, Kalahjik, 
and Kirshahir ; and whilst either Kaisariyah or Siwas could be ann 
by the Halys through a fertile easy country abounding in towns and 
villages, the projected approach to Kaisariyah from Koniyah, by Ak 
Serai, we do not hesitate to proclaim to be the most irrational portion of 
the whole project, and one that will infallibly be given up when the pro- 

preliminary survey is carried out. There is not in all Asia Minor 
a more distorted, broken-up region than that anciently known as Gar- 
saura, which extends around the lofty old voleano of Hasan Tagh, at 
whose foot Ak Serai lies. It is a region of low volcanic hills and craters, 
with here and there an open valley or plain of limited extent, as at Mal 
Agi, but in every direction precipitous cliffs rise up dotted with sepul- 
chral grottoes and cave habitations and chapels. Constituting the very 
heart of ancient Cappadocia, this region was selected, from its difficulties, 
as the place of refuge of the early Christians at different epochs of the 
invasion of the more open country or of persecution by fanatic Osmanlis 
and Seljukiyans. To adopt such a line is positively going out of the way 
to combat difficulties sufficient to appal the stoutest-hearted engineer. If 
@ communication between Koniyah and Kaisariyah is sought for, it may 
be obtained by the Tuz Giili or “ Salt Lake” and the Upper Halys, or 
by the valley of Nigdeh; if a communication with the Cilician Pass is 
sought for, it is to be obtained by the high road to Eregli or Harakli, but 
by the rocky region of the Hasan Tagh is out of the question. The latter 
part of the proposed route has, further, this remarkable peculiarity—that 
after the line has been carried through the most difficult regions of 
Central Western Asia Minor, to the plain of Koniyah, it turns back 
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again to Kaisariyah, which could, as before pointed out, be reached by 
one continuous succession of low country and the open valley of the 
Halys. If the line of Koniyah is selected, there is no alternative but to 
leave Kaisariyah to the left, and push on boldly through the Cilician 
Pass. The objections to this pass are that it entails the passage of a 
secondary chain of mountains—the Amanus—the two passes constituting 
the Cilician and Syrian Passes of the Ancients, whilst the Armenian 
Pass presents certainly more than one range of hills to turn, but they do 
not present the same difficulties. The Cilician route presents, on the 
other hand, the advantage of joining the long-ago projected Euphrates 
line of railway from Seleucia by Aleppo to the Great River, whilst the 
Diyarbekir line would -have to be continued by the high road to Baghdad 
by Mosul or Nineveh, Arbil, Altun Kupri, and Kerkuk—the Babylonian 
Ecbatana—east of the Tigris, to the City of the Khalifs. 

This leads us to a second order of considerations. If the amount of 
capital necessary for carrying out so vast an undertaking as a through 
route from Constantinople to Bussorah was forthcoming, it might be 
worth the most serious consideration, whether the line of the Tigris 
would not be preferable in some respects to that of the Euphrates. It 

ses from town to town, and through more or less cultivated districts 
the whole way from Constantinople to Baghdad ; whereas the Euphrates 
line has only one town—Annah—between Aleppo and Baghdad, and 
very little cultivated country, but with a vast amount of land open to re- 
demption and to colonisation. A line by Diyarbekir and Mosul, and 
thence east of Tigris, would also receive the commercial produce of a 
large portion of Armenia, of some parts of Persia, and of most of 
Kurdistan, including more particularly the gall-nut districts. The 
Euphrates line would have little, save wool, with which to recruit itself 
between Aleppo and Baghdad. Once a railway in existence between 
Constantinople and the other European capitals, it is quite certain that 
the Porte will be most desirous of bringing its Asiatic satrapies into the 
same ready communication with the capital. Were the option of two 
lines, one by the Kulak Boghaz, the other by Arghana Maden, laid 
before the council of ministers, they would at once decide that the 
pashaliks of Angora, Kustamuni, Tokat, Kharput, Diyarbekir,’ Mosul, 
and Kirkuk are more productive to the imperial revenue than the 
pashaliks of Kutahiyah, Afiyim Karahissar, Koniyah, Adana, and Aleppo, 
laying aside the produce of the mining districts. Aleppo, it is true, has 
a European commeree, which at present finds an outlet at Iskandrun. 
The easterly or Tigris line, the Sublime Porte would at once feel, if 
allowed to have a voice in the matter, would also do much more towards 
strengthening the frontiers against any possible encroachments of the 
Russians or the Persians than the Euphrates line. It would unquestion- 
ably be a most desirable thing, in a political, social, and commercial point 
of view, that both lines should be earried out; and failing any hopes of 
seeing the Tigris line put into execution, at least for the present, that is 
no reason why the Cilician line should not be proceeded with, if it meets 
with greater favour at the hands of European capitalists. 

Both routes have the same characteristic, that, beyond even the Suez 
Canal, they can claim to be European undertakings. Either would greatly 
benefit this country, and would benefit directly or indirectly every country 
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of Europe. In the silk trade alone either would confer direct advantage 
on France and Italy, in opening up Asia Minor, Mesopotamia, and 
Persia, and would carry to the sealed-up East the manufactures of 
France, ium, Holland, Switzerland, Prussia, Saxony, and Austria ; 
for if we of a railway from London to Asia, it is no less a railway 
likewise from Paris, Lyons, Rouen, Mulhausen, Brussels, Liege, Verviers, 
Utrecht, Geneva, Berlin, Elberfeld, Nuremberg, Augsburg, Leipsic, 
Vienna, and Pest. Such a route would, indeed, open new markets for 
every manufacturing town in Europe, and for their growing trade with 
the East. 

A through route would give to all Europe alike a daily mail for all 
India, and a proportionate acceleration for China, Japan, Java, Sumatra, 
Cochin-China, the Philippines, and Australia. The French have mails 
to China and their growing possessions in Cambodia; the Hollanders to 
the Netherlands East Indies; and Spain to Manilla. Thus, in one way 
or another, the nations of Europe have a great stake in the development 
of this route, and it is justly argued that it is to be hoped, as all will 
profit on its completion, so all will assist in its realisation. Do what we 
will for our own good, we must benefit others; we must open the way 
for others as we have done in Egypt and elsewhere. Let us, therefore, 
invite and welcome the co-operation of others. 

The guarantee of the Ottoman government to the company represented 
by Messrs. Greig, Stewart, Sharpe, Stewart, and Co., and Baron Win- 
speare, is limited to five per cent., on 12,0007. a kilométre, or 20,000/. a 
mile. The special funds set apart are the postal subsidies and transport 
of mails, the Indian telegraph receipts, and one per cent. transit duties. 
At the present moment the guarantee in its simple state will not allow of 
capital being raised, no more than it did for the purposes of the projected 
Euphrates railway from Seleucia. But whilst the promoters of the latter 
scheme, among the chief of whom were General Chesney and Mr. W. P. 
Andrew, the latter the great concessionnaire of the Indus and Central 
Indian Railways,* devoted their energies to procuring a guarantee from 
the English government, and by which guarantee alone the capital neces- 
sary to carry out the project could be obtained ; the concessionnaires of 
the Anatolian and Cilician line do not propose, they say, to resort to any 
of the accustomed, or rather, we should say, the customary, modes of 
financing. 

Having got what may be called the collateral guarantee of the Ottoman 
government—not an absolute guarantee of four per cent., but a guarantee 
to make up the revenue of the company to that rate in case of deficiency 
—it is the business of the concessionnaires to make effective the revenues 
appropriated to them. ; 

The first of these consists of the postal subsidies to be negotiated with 
the several governments. These governments are our own Indian govern- 
ment, that of the Netherlands Indies, those of Australia, that of Persia, 





* Mr. W. P. Andrew, chairman of the Scinde, Punjaub, and Delhi Railway 
Companies, laid the project of a through railway from Belgrade to Bussorah via 
Constantinople, upon the basis of a fund to be called the “Imperial Ottoman 
Public Works Loan,” before his Excellency M. Mussurus, ambassador of the 
Sublime Porte, as far back as in July, 1863. Such a plan appears to be the only 
really feasible one by which a through route is ever likely to be carried out. 
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Muskat, England, France, Holland, Belgium, North Germany, Switzer- 
land, Italy, Saxony, and Austria. 

The second consists of telegraph business and subsidies from several 
governments and commercial communities. 

The third consists of the transit duties. 

The fourth consists of the revenues of the railway itself, local pas- 
sengers, through traffic, the transport of troops, and the carriage of 

i ca 
In aid of all these comes the general guarantee of the Ottoman 
government. | 

The question, therefore, is whether, with all these resources, and such 
further aid as may be obtained from friendly quarters, the funds can be 
rovided; and this, the concessionnaires believe, presents no insuperable 
difficulties, if there be but a real conviction on the part of those interested 
of the,true value of the undertaking and the urgency of its execution. 

From Bussorah mail steamers run to Bombay, but these only afford 
accommodation to the local trade between India, Bussorah, and’ Baghdad, 
and yet this is sufficient to justify the government of India in maintain- 
ing this service. It may be conceived that the government can afford a 
larger subsidy to carry letters farther, and to open up the trade with the 
Mediterranean and with Europe. If Baghdad and Bussorah are now of 
such importance to India for local purposes, they will become still more 
so when their ports and markets are enriched by the advantages of rail- 
way communication. This is unquestionably true, but it applies just as 
strongly to the Euphrates project, which may be considered as a portion 
of the proposed line, and which could be carried out with the necessary 
guarantee, as to the through line, which, however feasible the new project 
for carrying it out may be, necessarily implies a much greater capital as 
a whole than as a part. When we take iuto consideration the difficulties 
presented to engineering works by a country of so diversified an — 
and of such marked contrasted configuration as Asia Minor, and which 
difficulties appear to have been very imperfectly studied by the conces- 
sionnaires, it will be felt also at once that the expenses will be very much 
greater in the Anatolian portion of the line to what they will be in the 
Euphratic. It is true that the existence of a plentiful supply of wood 
along whatever line might be selected across Asia Minor would materially 
diminish the expenses, but this would be more than compensated for in 
the Euphrates portion of the route by the facilities afforded by its termini 
being in both cases seaports, by the comparatively level character of the 
country to be traversed, and by, with the exception of the hard limestone 
district near Aleppo, the friable character of the rocks met with in the 
upper and central portions of the river valley. 

No sound estimate, we are told, can be made of the expense, as the 
distance and (we should hope) the direction are not known. An esti- 
mate of 100 miles for the Scutari and Ismid concession gives 8000/. 
to 10,000/. per mile, but “ the country beyond is heavier.” This, an in- 
dispensable portion of the line, presents indeed no engineering difficulties ; 
but if, instead of following the line of the high road to the Halys, it is 
projected to carry the railway over the Bithynian Olympus, the estimate 
per mile would, beyond Ismid, assume alarming proportions. The esti- 
mate of the Euphrates Valley section, as it is termed, is given at the 
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same rates, for 850 miles, as those of the Scutari and Ismid. Taking 
these as 100 miles and 850 miles, or 950 miles together, and the total 
length as 1500 miles, we have a remainder of 550 miles, which, if we 
take at 15,000/., would cost 8,250,0002. 











EstTIMATES : 
£ £ £ 
Scutari andIsmid . . 800,000 1,000,000 1,000,000 
Ismidand Aleppo . . 8,250,000 8,250,000 11,000,000 
Euphrates Valley . . 6,800,000 8,500,000 8,500,000 
Totals . . 15,850,000 17,750,000 20,500,000 


“In the last estimate the cost of the Asia Minor heavy section is taken 
at 20,0001. a mile, and the others at 10,000/.; 12,000/. a mile would 
bring the total cost up to 22,000,000/. The total cost appears to be 
within the limits of 16,000,000/. and 25,000,000/. The smaller sum 
we can hardly, under all contingencies, hope to stop at, the larger we 
may try to avoid, and the capital may be taken at 20,000,000/.”’ 

Coincidences are sormetimes very singular. By a very careful study 
of the bends of the river, and a due consideration as to where those bends 
could be shortened by cuttings, we arrived at a similar result of 855 
miles from Seleucia to Bussorah. Of these, Seleucia to Aleppo, 85 
miles; Aleppo to Balis, 65; through country of friable rocks, 330 miles; 
over alluvial plains, 375 miles. It would require 90 additional miles to 
carry the railway to Grane on the Persian Gulf. The Tigris line would 
not be much longer, and it would not only have the advantage of being 
carried all the way through a populated and fertile country, but it would 
escape the marshes west of the Lower Euphrates, and it could be carried 
by Susiana, a very fertile and populous province of Persia, to Bushire 
(Abu Shahir), on the Persian Gulf. A railroad from Baghdad to Bus- 
sorah would have to be carried across the plains of Babylonia, and west 
of the Euphrates to avoid the marshes ; nor does it seem that any railroad 
could be carried direct to Korna, Mohammerah, or Bussorah. 

Mr. Hyde Clarke, after deducting 100 miles to Ismid, and 850 miles 
from Aleppo (instead of from Seleucia) to Bussorah, has a remainder o 
550 miles, if we understand him right, from Ismid to Aleppo. We 
conceive that, taking the hilly and broken character of the couutry into 
consideration, that 700 miles will be nearer the true estimate, and if the 
line, instead of being carried direct from Koniyah to the Cilician Pass, is 
taken to Kaisariyah and back by the Nigdeh valley, it will add over 150 
miles to the estimates. From Koniyah to Harakli, at the entrance of 
the pass, is about 90 to 100 miles. From Koniyah to Kaisariyah is 160 
to 200 miles ; from Kaisariyah to Arakli 110 to 120 miles; total, from 
270 to 320 miles. If the estimate of 100 miles from Scutari to Ismid 
is to hold good of the “heavy” portion of Asia Minor, there would be 
over ten times the same distance repeated from Ismid to Aleppo even by 
the direct caravan road. From Kaisariyah to Ismid would be about 
550 miles, and here the estimates can be more readily made, as the whole 
line is on a comparative level, and add 120 to Arakli, and 250 to Aleppo, 
would present a total of 920 miles, or 220 more than the Koniyah line, 
according to the assumed estimates ; a difference in distance which would 
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be more than compensated for by the facilities of the line. It must not 
be omitted to state that the Cilician Pass presents one great advantage 
over the Armenian Pass, that it may, in future times, be 

through Syria to Palestine, and even to Mekka and Egypt. The jo 

to Alexandria and Cairo may then be carried out the whole way land, 
and a prolongation of the same line up the valley of the Nile to 
Khartiim, and thence by the Blue Nile across Abyssinia to Tajurra, 
would open a new port to India and the far East, and a new line of 
intercommunication to the nations of the world. 

The sources of income on which the Constantinople and Bussorah 
Company have to rely having been enumerated, it may be as well to 
consider the estimates more in detail. The railway, it is assumed, pass- 
ing in many parts through an undeveloped country, cannot for a long 
time pay of itself, nor will the through traffic be sufficiently large to 
yield a dividend. This opinion, it is to be observed, is founded upon the 
estimates at 8000/. to 15,000/. per\ mile. In such a country, the 
expenses ought to be much lower. There is plenty of wood for sleepers, 
and the system pursued by the Americans in carrying out the Atlantic 
and Pacific Railway should, as far as possible, be adopted. It is also 
now generally understood that the amount of dead weight included in 
engines, tender, and carriages, in proportion to the weight transported, 
should be entirely changed—the old system, in fact, done away with, 
and the transport effected, especially in such a climate, by light carriages 
drawn by light engines. Were these innovations introduced, the rail- 
way might be carried out at one-half the projected expense, and the 
through traffic would yield a return dividend positively as the railroad 
was being carried out, if any of the sections were brought into operation. 
Let from Aleppo to Seleucia, and from Ismid to Constantinople be tried 
first—for an example; but the returns of the Ottoman, Smyrna, and 
Aden Railway have already proved the fact, despite of the holding back 
of the guarantee by the Ottoman government.* 

The capital being then assumed by the present projectors at 20,000,000/. 
—a sum which enterprising Yankees would deem utterly unnecessary — 
the net income, it is said, may be taken during its early years at 2 per 
cent. ‘Two per centum per annum on 20,000,000/. gives 400,0002. 








* The Hon. Captain Stewart remarks upon this point, that if the Turks have not 
fulfilled their engagements, neither have the company fulfilled their part of the 
obligations. One of the conditions was, that sufficient rolling stock should be put 
on the line to carry the existing traffic. Now this has not been done, and the 
reason why the Turkish government has not paid the guarantee with eoasteasy 
is, because traffic was waiting, but the company had not sufficient rolling s 
on the line to carry it! 

This, at all events, shows the remunerative character of Turkish railways if 
properly managed. ‘There are already many miles of railway in operation in that 
country. The Danube and Kustanjah line, 40 miles; the Varna and Ruschuk, 
140; the Ottoman, Smyrna, and Aidin, 82; and the Smyrna and Kassab and 
Burnabat branch, 62: total, 250 miles. A large body of labourers of all kinds 
have been trained on these lines, as well as native managers, sub-contractors, and 
firemen, and their revenue is steadily increasing—the proof being that one of them 
at least cannot carry out the traffic. Local labour can, indeed, always be obtained, 
and practical experience has shown that the Arabs can be induced to work for 
wages fairly paid—a thing they are little accustomed to—just as well as Arme- 
niaus, Greeks, Osmanlis, Turkomans, or any of the other mixed populations of 
the country. 
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The Indian telegraph — yields a profit to the Ottoman govern- 
ment. It may be taken, on the completion of the line, at 100,000/. 
The transit duties may be taken on 5,000,000/., imports and exports, or 
100,000/. per annum, The trade to South Persia would follow this 
route, also that to Muskat, the Mekran, and the Arab ports on both 
shores of the Persian Gulf. The transit duties would be levied on 
valuable articles exported from England, France, and other European 
countries to the countries named, to India, China, Japan, the Archipelago, 
Manilla, and other eastern regions, and on imports from them. Thus 
we have: 


£ 
Trafic . ; ‘ . . 400,000 
Telegraph . Feige . 100,000 
Transit duties . , . « 100,000 
Total . ; . 600,000 


The question is, what England and India can afford to give (or rather, 
would be willing to give) as a postal subsidy, leaving the other mails as 
matters of subsequent arrangement: the French, Spanish, Netherlands, 
Belgian, North German, Saxon, Swiss, Italian, Austrian, and United 
States mails. 

Can our governments, the projectors inquire, afford to risk 200,000). 
in subsidies to secure the great advantages dependent on this under- 
taking? The first help to answering this is, that a great increase of 

stal revenue will result from the acceleration and more frequent transit 
of the mail. If this be taken at 100,000/.,.it leaves only that sum as the 
amount of effective subsidy, in substitution of other subsidies, to be 
divided between England and India, to be diminished by other mail 
receipts, and to be ultimately extinguished by the development of the 
railway system, and the augmentation of the transit duties. 

Thus the effective liability of the home treasury is reduced to a casual 
50,0007. a year, or some comparatively small amount. For this our 
empire will obtain great political advantages; a greater assurance of 
European peace ; a further guarantee against invasion or revolt in India, 
an immense commercial development; readier correspondence with the 
increasing markets of the eastern world ; a speedier and more convenient 
transit for our merchants, officials—civil and military, and soldiers to 
India and the adjoining regions. 

It is then justly observed that, to secure these advantages more 
effectually, the railway must be constructed as cheaply as possible— 
that is, for ready money, and not for Lloyd’s bonds; it must not pass 
into the hands of financiers; there must be wholesome supervision over 
the contracts, construction, and expenditure ; there must be a low capital 
cost and cheap working, so that commercial and political travellers may 
have to pay only reasonable fares. To effect all this, the line must be 
assimilated to the Indian system ; it must not be financed on the Turkish 
guarantee ; but it must have a solid English or European guarantee of 
4 per cent., in the shape of a postal subsidy, in principle assimilated to 
that of the Peninsular and Oriental Company, securing not direct political 
but direct postal advantages to our government, making the rate of its 
contribution dependent on the earnings of the line, and ultimately assuring 
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either direct participation in the profits, or indirect benefit in the reduction 
of charges. The programme is admirable; yet whilst the American railway 
junction, between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, is carried on upon a 
subsidy of 4000/. per mile on prairie ground, and 12,0002. per mile 
through mountain chains, the Asia Minor line is estimated at from 8000/. 
to 10,0002. per mile on fair ground, and at 15,000/. per mile for the 
hilly districts. - 

Will France, the projectors inquire, will Austria, will Hungary par- 
ticipate in this undertaking, from which each is to derive so much? Will 
France neglect this opportunity for upholding her position in the eyes of 
Europe—one still more honourable to her than even the patronage of the 
Suez Canal? The question is whether these countries will leave the 
whole share of the prosecution of these works to the English. This 
appears inconsistent with the attitude of France. Originally assisted by 
English capital and English experience, her railways were begun, but 
they were completed by French industry; and she has since extended 
her railway operations outside to Austria, Italy, and Spain. A nation 
which has never loved to be left behind—which has followed us to India, 
to China, to Egypt—will not leave to us the sole conduct of railways in 
Turkey, or the sole development of Persia, a country in which she has 
so long sought to acquire trade and influence. French capitalists have 
tried singly, or in conjunction with English capitalists, to carry out the 
Adrianople railway ; and they will claim their due share in its companion 
enterprise, which is to connect Paris and Constantinople with the indian 
Seas. 

In fact this new enterprise is not one calculated to excite European 
jealousies, but to contribute to European union. It will be a bond 
among the cabinets of Europe, a common tributary to the industry and 
commerce of each nation. If this holds good with regard to an Ana- 
tolian line, so also does it with respect to a Euphrates line, the present 
terminus of which would be upon the Mediterranean. Our neighbours 
regard that sea as a French lake, and hence their interests are as much 
concerned as those of England. The opening to the extension of their 
industry and commerce to the Indian Seas would be practically as much 
benefited bf a Mediterranean line, as by one from Constantinople to 
Aleppo. Their participation, as also that of other European nations, in 
carrying out the first and most important part of the project, would also 
assure the political independence of the line. France, which has its Suez 
Canal, can have no possible grounds for envy or jealousy of England 
having its Euphratic line. Its interests, and that of most European 
nations, in preserving the integrity of the Ottoman Empire from the 
encroachments of Russia, are identical with our own. By uniting with 
us in carrying out the first portion of the project, they would be strength- 
ening the pillars of the Sublime Porte, and opening neglected countries 
to agriculture and civilisation, at the same time that they would be 
facilitating the extension of their commerce to the Indian Seas, to a far 
greater extent than can ever be effected by the Suez Canal. 

The rivalry of nations should, indeed, give way before the develop- 
ment of the railway system in modern times. If England should pro- 
pose a railway to India to facilitate her communication with that country, 
France, Germany, Holland, and other European powers should aid and 
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abet in its prosecution, in order to procure to themselves similar facilities 
in regard to their own Eastern possessions, and a due share in the com- 
mercial advantages that will accrue from carrying out such a line of 
communication. So, if Russia should project a line to Pekin, it would 
behove other European nations to participate in its execution, to ensure 
its neutrality, and to share in its profits and advan 

Mr. Hyde Clarke, in a letter communicated to the papers, admits that 
“ practically the Euphrates Valley section, being the easier of access, is 
that which will be open first, although longer than the northern section.” 
But he says the Ottoman government will authorise no line which does 
not begin simultaneously at Constantinople, as well as at other points. 
Such a resolve may very fairly be set down as a momentary ebullition of 
temper evolved by the conflicting interests of a great number and variety 
of projectors. We are informed, for example, that Mr. James Landon 
was for some time a concessionnaire of an Anatolian railway, and that, in 
the prosecution of his project, he planned the road from Ismid to Eski- 
shahir, or “ Old Town.” This is adduced as a proof of the feasibility of the 
newly projected line; but Eskishahir is on a different caravan route, and 
in a country of very different character to that followed by the caravan 
route to Kutahiyah and Afiyim Karahissar. Mr. Andrew justly pointed 
out that it is easier to obtain capital for a half or single section than for a 
whole one. Now, if this half or single section fulfils nearly all the pur- 
poses for which the whole is projected, it would most certainly be a pity 
that its execution should be delayed or trammelled by ambitioning a 
whole. Ifthe capital could be raised for an Euphrates Valley Railway, 
the Ottoman government would be far too much interested in its execu- 
tion to decline renewing the twice granted concession, merely because 
another section was not simultaneously begun at Constantinople. Go- 
vernments do not act, at all events upon the long run, with an obstinate 
blindness to their own interests. Annoyed at the concessionnaires of the 
Euphrates Valley route and other projects not having been enabled to 
raise the capital wherewith to commence operations, the Ottoman govern- 
ment very naturally, when a new party proposed to carry out a line of 
nearly double the length, insisted as a protecting clause that the work 
should be commenced at both ends at the same time, so as to ensure the 
interests of the Sublime Porte being served at the same time as those of 
other countries. Or they may have suggested such a proceeding to test 
the capabilities of a band of projectors, who undertook to do twice as 
much as others who had failed in carrying into execution the half. 

It is further argued that the projectors cannot proceed unless for the 
whole line, because it is the through line alone which can give increased 
m_ revenue to the English governmeut in relief of the subsidy, as the 

uphrates Valley line is chiefly available as an alternative for the 
Egyptian route. It is difficult to understand how the Euphrates Valley 
line should, being perfect in itself when carried to Seleucia, a port on the 
Mediterranean, be any more an alternative to the Egyptian line than the 
through route. The line from Constantinople to the Danube being per- 
fected, it is true that the mail might be conveyed through by land ; but 
with the many lines and interests to be conciliated, it is questionable if, 
with as little expense, or even with much acceleration of speed—as if the 


English government, having by guarantee, or by subsidy, enabled the 
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Euphrates Valley route to be carried out—it could transport the heavy 
mail from Seleucia in its own, or in a subsidised company’s packets. But 
there can be no possible reason why botli sections should not be carried 
out. Ifthe English government was fully alive to its own interests, and 
to those of the vast empire confided by Providence to its charge in the 
East, it would feel that the time has come, with the pro which 
Russia is making in Central Asia, and the labours undertaken by the 
French in Egypt, to strengthen its position by such increased facilities of 
communication as would be afforded by a Euphrates Valley route. This 
has, indeed, become an imperious necessity, without any to the 
development of industry and commerce, however desirable they may be. 
Under such a guarantee or subsidy, the aid of European capitalists might 
be fairly looked up to for ing @ project of importance to all into 
execution. If the Austrian, Gonna German, or French govern- 
ments would do the same for the Anatolian section of the line, they 
would have the same right to look up to English capitalists to aid and 
abet them in carrying it into execution. 

There would be a further advantage in carrying out the Anatolian line 
by the valley of the Halys, in addition to the much greater facilities 
presented by such a line, as before propounded, that, once at Osmanjik, 
enterprising projectors would soon spring up to prolong the first section 
—that from Constantinople to the valley of the Halys—by Niksar to 
Erzrum, Tabriz, and Teheran, and ultimately farther eastward, even to 
Péshawur itself, whilst, as before pointed out, the other section—that 
from Osmanjik to Aleppo—bringing it in contact with the Euphrates 
Valley line, would also present to future projectors a terminus from 
whence to start a line to Damascus and Jerusalem, or to Mekka and to 
Cairo. The lines of the caravan routes of Asia Minor being determined, 
like the lines of the great historical invasions, by the necessities imposed 
on all alike of passing the Taurus by practicable routes, any lines of rail- 
road projected or carried out in Asia Minor present the very remarkable- 
advantage of leading to almost unlimited extensions ; whilst these exten- 
sions, by whomsoever, or by what power or capital soever, carried out, must, _ 
by the force of physical circumstances, return to those lines which shall first 
command or occupy the passes of Taurus, as surely as the rivulets and rivers 
of a given area of country must flow into one common channel to the sea. 

Constantinople is, indeed, in as far as its position is concerned, one of 
the most favoured cities in the world. The Micciient and rounded periods 
in which Gibbon writes of Byzantium of old still ring in our ears. The- 
contrast of pomp and squalor, of the magnificent and the unsavoury, | 
haunt our memory., Byzance has fallen low under the sway of fatalism. 
But it may yet be revived, and it is impossible to realise the future in, 
store for it when it shall have become the terminus of all the railways. 
leading to the Far East. The mere opening of a line of communicatiom 
with the rest of Europe would alter its fortunes, the bridging over of the 
Bosphorus would bring into existence a European city which would 
stretch from Therapia to Dolma Baktchi,* and the prolongation of the 





_* The name of this well-known suburb of Constantinople is derived from this 
circumstance: The Turks roll rice, meat, and spices in vine-leaves, and this con- 
stitutes a favourite dish, called dolma. People went to this suburb to eat dolmas, 
hence its name, Dolma Baktchi, or “ garden of dolmas.” 
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Euro lines of railway to Asia Minor, Syria, Persia, Arabia, India, 
and China would arg ame: the par of commerce of - “am Russia 

ight do a great deal by industry and perseverance, and the opening of 
en of elon = Central ne to attract at least a ~ = of 
the produce of the East to its different markets; but Constantinople 
would, unless utterly abandoned to its fate, always be the emporium of 
Oriental commerce. 

What Great Britain wants, however, at the present moment is simply 
an easy, accelerated, and safe means of communication with its ultra- 
Euphratic empire. No educated man but now admits that the valley of 
the Euphrates presents the most available, if not the only practicable, line 
for creating such a line of communication. Ought an undertaking, then, 
of so much importance to the present and of so much promise to the 
future, and which would so materially strengthen our position in the 
East, be neglected until railway lines are opened from Constantinople to 
Aleppo, from Constantinople to Baghdad, or from Constantinople to 
Teheran, Meshed, Herat, and Peshawur? Assuredly not. France might 
have said a railway shall not be begun from Marseilles to Lyons till one 
is begun from Paris to Lyons, or the English government might as 
reasonably have decreed that a railroad should not have been instituted 
between chester and Liverpool until a line had been begun from 
London to Manchester, as for the Ottoman government to rule that a 
communication shall not be established between the Mediterranean and 
the Persian Gulf unless it starts from Constantinople. Let what is good 
be done first, and its accessories will follow afterwards. 

There are not wanting plenty of persons of a desponding and obstruc- 
tive disposition of mind who view all enterprise with a lukewarm or dis- 
trustful eye. These are not the persons who would have made Calcutta, 
Sydney, or New York what they now are. Sir Arthur Cotton, who 
advocates a line from Acre by the plain of Esdraelon to Baghdad, con- 
siders the attempt to combine the conveyance of passengers generally 
with that of the mails as incompatible. But if the reforms in the manage- 
ment of railways advocated by Mr. Fairlie and by Professor Gordon, and 
in part carried into operation on the Grand Trunk Railway of Canada, 
where Captain Tyler describes the glide and equable motion of light 
trains drawn by light engines as giving the sensation of “ flying,”’ this 
objection would no longer apply. 

Others, arguing that projects of this description must depend for their 
success entirely upon public confidence in them, declare that there is no 
confidence even in English railways now. If there is, then, that want of 
confidence in railways in this country, how could we expect there would 
be confidence on the part of capitalists in foreign railways which were to 
run through deserts and mountainous countries, and with only a guarantee 
from a government which is not likely to last? But this is precisely the 
point in question. What is wanted to carry out a Euphrates Valley 
route is a guarantee, either by subsidy or otherwise, which capitalists 
and the public generally would have confidence in. The income of the 
Atlantic telegraph, as Sir Arthur Cotton pointed out, about half a million 
a year, shows indisputably the enormous value of speedy communication 
between two countries having even only commercial, without imperial 
connexion, even when it does not provide for passengers and mails; and 
the sum already expended on railways in India, now about 100 millions, 
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including interest, cost of land, &c., shows what the English public 
think of the importance of improved communication with the interior of 

India (or, at all events, the confidence they place in an imperial 
| ntee). The authorities are still providing six or eigMt millions 
a year for this purpose, and certainly the facilitating communication 
from this to India és of ten times more importance. 

The imports and exports of India for the year ending 30th of April, 
1865, were 120 millions, including treasure ; so that the commercial rela- 
tions alone would justify a vast outlay, even leaving out of our calcula- 
tions the far greater interests involved in the imperial connexion. At 
present the debt of India, including railway liabilities, is not more than 
three years’ revenue, and most assuredly many additional hundred mil- 
lions, if judiciously expended, will much more than increase its power of 
paying the interest of such sums. And it is equally certain that this 
point of improved communication between India and England is one of 
the things in which money may be most judiciously and safely expended. 

This is a crushing statement. With a commerce representing 126 
millions, a guarantee is withheld for the expenditure of ten, wad that 
when one of the first results would be to give a development to that com- 
merce which might, with railway communication with Europe, in a very 
few years be estimated at double that amount. About 100 millions, in- 
cluding interest, cost of land, &c., have been re on railways in 
India, yet a guarantee cannot be given to one which would involve no 
cost in land, and scarcely any compensations whatsoever, and that when 
it is admitted that the facilitating of communication with India is of ten 
times more importance than facilitating internal communication! The 
Euphrates Valley route is the complement of the Indian railway system ; 
without it the railway from Caleutta to Bombay, and the railways of the 
Indus to Delhi, Lahore, and Peshawur, are imperfect, and their greatest 
utility remains undeveloped. 

In the presence of the progress made by Russia in our own days—a 
topic upon which we propose to treat separately—there should, indeed, 
be no question of cost towards securing a safe and defensible line of 
transit across a friendly and neutral country. The value of speed in the 
communication between a country whose income is 600 or 700 millions 
a year and its dependency, having an income of about 300 or 400 
millions a year, is far beyond any cost. It is a question of vitality—of 
actual existence. 

We by no means side with the alarmists in our views of the progress of 
Russia in Central Asia, We rejoice, on the contrary, at the prospects 
held out by that progress of the subjugation and civilisation of fanatic, 
predatory, slave-holding tribes. But Russia has unquestionably also in 
view the extension of its commercial relations with the East, both by 
Ceutral Asia, and also by Georgia and the south of the Caspian. It seeks 

to bring, if possible, the greater part of the Eastern trade to Russia. It 
has already entrusted to a distinguished electrician, M. Siemens, the 
carrying out of direct telegraphic communication with the East Indies. 
There is no harm in this, if it would throw open its railway projects to 
other European nations, as itis proposed to do with the Asia Minor route 
and the Euphrates Valley route; but it is, as manifested clearly upon the 
Oceasion of the Bushire and Mohammerah campaign of 1856, morbidly 
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jealous of the influence of any other European power in Persia. It looks 
already upon the patrimony of the Kai Khosraus and the Shapurs as a 

ite appendage, and ‘Pe declared its intention to fight for the 
possession of the country, the English retained possession of an inch 
of Persian territory. ; 

It is in the interest of England, then, to carry out the Euphrates 
Valley route, not only for the purposes of facilitating communication with 
India, of ens commerce, and of strengthening and upholding our 
Indian empire, but also of giving that stability to the Ottoman empire 
which is of so much importance to the security of the world. Let the 
opportunity be negl and what will be the result? Russia will push 
on her railways from Tiflis to Teheran, Meshed, and Herat, and, by 
Khullum and Khunduz, will control their prolongation to Kabul. Once 
a railway carried out from the Danube to Constantinople, it will be pro- 
longed by fragments, first to Ismid, then to Boli, and thence to the valley 
of the Halys. The projectors of a line across the hilly regions will 
inevitably find this to be the case. If with the lapse of time the railway 

stem be further prolonged, it will be towards Syria and Persia. The 

ttomans have long ceased to take any real interest in the once fertile 
and productive regions of Babylonia and Chaldea, and intercommunica- 
tion with India does not come within the scope of their interests or 
ambition. All these lines would be carried out slowly, inefficiently, 
piecemeal, and by probably independent, if not rival parties, and a con- 
gruous whole would never issue forth from incongruous parts. It is the 
interest, then, of France, Germany, Hungary, Holland, and other 
European nations, as well as of England, that the Europo-Indian Rail- 
way should be an efficient and an effective undertaking. England alone 
could, and should, undertake the Euphrates Valley section. If it neglects 
to do so, it is not doing its duty by its Indian possessions, and it is every 
day jeopardising more and more its commercial prosperity and its renown 
—nay, its very pre-eminence—as a great and prosperous nation. 











THE TOWN AND COUNTRY BEAUTIES. 
BY NICHOLAS MICHELL. 


Lovuneiné all the morning, dreaming 
O’er the novel’s witching page ; 

Interest in her dark eyes beaming, 
Fancied woes her heart engage. 


Then abroad when fashion streameth, 
In gay marts she shines an hour, 

Choosing what rich dress beseemeth 
That young form, to aid its power. 


In the Park where steeds are prancing, 
See her curb her own so bold; 

Habit sweeping, eyes bright glancing, 

Hat on locks of sunny gold. 























Now where voices sweet are gushing, 
As eae go dropped 7 ita 
And her jewels all a-glow. 


Or in halls of pride and splendour, 
Slow she moves, and lights the scene ; 


Dazzling lamps more ing render 
Beauty’s stately, peerless queen. 


Then she dances, graceful, swimming, 
Soft, rich met ie robes of white ; 

Sure her heart with bliss is brimming, 
Maid so envied, star so bright. 


O’er that ball joy, on her pillow, 
Flushed and wearied, now she sinks, 

But her bosom—restless billow— 
Knows not sleep; it aches and thinks. 





Country Beauty—softly blowing, 
ey roses ag the sky ; 

Up—her cheek as fresh is glowing, 
And as bright her clear blue eye. 

With light foot and dark-wreathed tresses, 
Out she trips where flowrets shine ; 


And her heart earth’s glory blesses, 
Drinking fragrance—Nature’s wine. 


Now she stays where boughs are sighing, 
Near the plashing waterfall ; 

Round her birds are chirping, flying, 
Gathering at her well-known call. 


Noon upon the hamlet sleepeth ; 
See her there among the poor, 
Soothing many a heart that weepeth, 
Like a sunbeam at each door. 


Eve in crimson drapes the mountain, 
Warms the rose-decked, ancient pile, 

Turns to gold the garden fountain, 
Earth and sky one peaceful smile. 


Hark! her pure, sweet song is swelling, 
Each entrancing, liquid note, 

Bosom thanks for mercies telling— 
Sounds that up, like incense, float. 


Virtue forms her robe of splendour, 
Jewels—see her sparkling eyes ! 

Fancy scarce might lovelier render 
New-born Eve in paradise. 


Spirits kind, to earth yew omy 2 
From each harm that maiden keep! 

O’er her pillow viewless bending, 

Kiss her into balmy sleep! 
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THE DEEPDALE MYSTERY. 


A NOVEL. 


By M. Suturvan. 


PART THE SIXTEENTH. 
I, 


WARNING. 


Tue last Sunday came, a cold bleak morning in spring. Winter loosed 
his hold on nature with great reluctance that year; the nights were 
frosty, and the mornings and evenings were cold, even for March. Mrs. 
Ashton longed for a little genial spring weather, to make the wedding 
gay and cheerful; perhaps she felt the influence of Grace’s depression 
and want of interest in the great event, and unconsciously ascribed it to 
atmospheric gloom and cold. 

At church the service was less dreary than in former days, for Grace 
had succeeded in effecting many little changes, and in procuring music 
of a better kind, and some trained voices to lead the singing. Josiah’s 
numerous engagements only left time for a short wedding tour, but even 
the fortnight’s absence that he contemplated required much preparation, 
and gave him double work to do beforehand. He had not, therefore, 
found time to write a sermon for this morning’s service, but had taken an 
old one from an accumulating heap of his own sermons stored away in 
his study. It was against his rule to preach an old sermon, because, as 
time goes on, the preacher may be supposed to grow in spiritual expe- 
rience, and his later expositions to be better than his former ones; but 
in this instance he was content, for once, to break through his ordinary 
practice. 

He had drawn out the sermon from among a number of others with- 
out particularly examining it, until the last hymn was being sung, and he 
stood ready to begin it in a few moments. The subject marked on the 
cover was the Parable of the Sower; but as soon as he opened it he saw 
that it had been slipped, by mistake, into the cover of another sermon, 
and was not on the subject that he had supposed. The text, “ Lead us 
not into temptation,” was suitable to any Sunday in the year, however, 
so the mistake was not of much consequence. He began the sermon, 
which had been very carefully written, according to the degree of light 
and knowledge to which he had attained two or three years previously. 
But soon the preacher began to feel that the subject was very inade- 
quately treated in the orthodox common-places of the discourse ; he felt 
much as a man might be supposed to feel who had been once over- 
whelmed by an earthquake, and who afterwards (having survived the 
catastrophe) should be required to read a neat and placid description of 
the grand convulsion he Thad witnessed. “Temptation to be met by 
suitable frames of mind—by appropriate forms of prayer——” Bah! 
Josiah dropped his sermon under the desk, seized his Bible, and with 
eager fingers turned to the chapter that records the great temptation of 
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the Psalmist-king. He described the grace and beauty of the siren, 
Bathsheba, beautiful to all the world, but especially to David, because, as 
the sequel of the story proves, her nature was responsive to his, and for 
him a thousand nameless attractions would shine out, invisible to all the 
world besides. He described in strong words the conflict between con- 
science, and kingly honour, and godly faith on the one side, and the 

t Must Be of an irresistible temptation on the other; he showed 
them the man’s fixed principles and religious faith torn up and scattered 
as by a whirlwind, swept clean away from the surface of his mind, that 
could only hold and reflect the of the temptation. His voice 
awakened echoes in the far recesses of the church and in the hearts of 
his hearers; a strange earnestness quivered through his words as he 
depicted the struggle and its ending, the breaking away of so pure and 
strong a soul from God and good, the triumph of evil angels, the Te 
Deums sung to infernal deities in the courts of hell. Then, with a 
sudden change of voice and manner—the natural effect of the revulsion 
caused by his next thought—he pointed out the progress of the divine 
glory, helped on by the sin, and folly, and weakness of mankind; the 
great King Solomon born of this union, stained though it was by 
adultery and murder; the mighty Builder of that grand temple that 
visibly mirrored the glory of heaven, and enshrined the my of the 
one true God. None of his words fell to the ground that day, for some 
hidden energy carried them to the hearts of his hearers; every eye was 
still fixed on him when he picked up the discarded sermon, and came 
down from the pulpit. 

Stephens followed him into the vestry with a message from his wife, 
who was in ill health, and who looked forward to Josiah’s visits for 
spiritual advice and consolation. Josiah promised to remember that she 
wished to see him after the next service. “And as I shall most likely be 
at the Sabbath-school,” the sausage-maker continued, “I'll take this 
present time to say a word or two as is on my mind, sir. I wishes you 
and Mrs, Meadows as is to be, all the ’appiness that this world can afford, 
but I do fear as you are being drawed away from the simplicity of the 
yy and lured to follow them that desire to make a fair show in the 

esh.” 

“ You mean well, I am sure, Stephens,’’ Josiah answered, “but I 
really am at a loss to understand you.” 

“ T’ll speak plainer, sir. Six months ago the services here was patterns 
of Christian simplicity ; the prayers was prayed heartily, the hymns was 
sung heartily by the whole congregation, ee the toons was ground on a 
plain barrel-organ wot could only play three. Persewerance, long metre ; 
Piety, common metre; and Charity, short metre, was all as you could 
get out of it, if you was to grind away till the ’andle ketched fire. Look 
at us now. A parcel of unthinking lads is set up over the congregation 
to lead the singing, and the toons is played on one of them Sabbath- 
breaking organs wot has got all manner of sinful airs inside of it, if the 
was only played, every pot-house song in the town, sir; think of that!’ 

“ But nobody is going to play them on it, Stephens.” 

“How can anybody say that, sir, when they’re all there, like the 
¢’ruptions of the human heart, wot only waits for a hopportunity to come 
out? And then there’s that poor old Davis, wot’s been a church-goer 
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for fifty years, and is told now that he’s not to sing God’s praises, for no 
reason at all except that he can’t keep in the toon!” 

“ Well, you know, Stephens, that we are told to manage all these 
things , and in order; and really, though I understand nothing 
of music m I could not help noticing that old Davis spoilt the effect 
of the singing, by shouting out the words of the hymn, without the least 
reference to the melody.” 

“ What we wants with melodies, sir, is melodious hearts. There ain’t 
much melody in the frying of a bit of liver and bacon, none that ever I 
heard of; and yet, if you wish for that particular thing, the sound is 
sweet unto your outward ears. Now the Lord is pleased to wish for the 
voice of praise and thanksgiving, and to accept the sweet savour of the 
frying-pan—I mean the heart, sir.” 

“‘ Well, Stephens, the poor old man was never told not to join in the 
singing, we only want him to be just a little quiet; people who have not 
the faculty of distinguishing one tune from another, should not raise their 
voices above the rest of the congregation.” 

“Why not, sir? Toons is only inwented by sinful man, and wh 
should we turn them into commandments that mustn’t be broke? The 
Pope himself couldn’t do no worse than that, with his bulls and decrees.” 

“ Really, Stephens, you are getting beyond me now; but I imagine 
that you are in the wrong, and that the laws of melody originate with the 
Creator. I must be going now.” 

“One moment, sir. That sermon as you gave us to-day was full of 
force and power, nobody could deny it; but you won’t be angry with me 
if I point out to you, as I feel bound to do, the unfitness of discoursing 
on the dark ways of Providence before all them heedless ne’er-do-weels. 
I turned cold all down my back, to hear you saying as the glories of the 
Jewish Church sprang from them shocking sins that David was betrayed 
into. I ain’t got over it yet.” 

Josiah had trained himself into habitual evenness of temper, but this 
man tried him sorely. | 

“T cannot be dictated to about the matter of my sermons,” he answered, 
with evident displeasure. “I preach nothing that is not contained in 
the Word, and I am not afraid to trust God with his own truths.”’ 

“T calls it trusting of the devil with ’em, sir. Providences is like 
saveloys, very good and excellent; but you mustn’t look too close at 
what goes to the making of ’em.”’ 

“Perhaps if you would give more attention to your sausages,”’ Josiah 
replied, “ they would be all the better, and my sermons would not be at 
all the worse. We are told that we should each of us attend to our own 
business, and the composition of my sermons is essentially my business, 
not yours.” 

With which rebuke he took leave of the sausage-maker. 

Sunday was no day of rest for Josiah, and his engagements left him 
little time for conversation with Grace, or for observing the frozen calm 
that was falling on her. Mrs. Ashton noticed it with increasing uneasi- 
ness. A little flutter of anxiety, some slight fluctuation of the spirits, 
would have been so very natural at this time; but Grace was taking her 


marriage as one of the ordinary events of life, with no particular interest 
attached to it. 
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Josiah, for his part, was being shaken, not from his serenity of soul, 
for that was all gone, but from his faith in that i system of 
religion in which he had been t up, and to which he had hitherto 
clung with the leech-like tenacity of préjudiced intelli The narrow 
section of the English Church to which he MMe ee en to him 
through the mouth of the evangelical sausage-maker, had shown 
him, more plainly than its enemies could have done, its illiberal and 
straitened nature. From being the leader of a party in his parish, he 
was eran ie slave ; ee he si Ramsay had hitherto refused to 
recognise, it was com , for most part, of unenlightened 
bigots. Or perhaps his life of daily intercourse with Grace had kindled 
some latent sympathies, and caused him to overleap the narrow wall of 
sectarian prejudice. Ah! Grace would more than compensate for any 
annoyances from without; love such as his would surely wake its echo. 
Had he not sacrificed much for her sake? Love that could break through 
the principles of a lifetime, could surely overcome the unfortunate accident 
that appeared to stand in the way of his happiness with Grace. 

Monday morning came, frost-fringed and grey ; a copy of the Times 
was duly delivered at the door of Josiah’s house, to be c led for in about 
half an hour; and Grace, resigning the inner portion of the newspaper 
to her mother, took up the advertisement sheet, and began, as usual, to 
read the list of marriages. Mrs. Ashton was absorbed in the particulars 
of an interesting Hg did not at first notice that Grace was looking 
very long, and with great intentness, at one portion of the column ; but 
presently she found that her remarks on the case of suicide met with no 
reply, and, on turning round, she saw Grace still looking, with a long, 
troubled gaze, at the upper part of the list of marriages. 

“Is anything the matter, my love ?” she asked, anxiously. 

Grace only heard her voice, and did not hear the words; then she 
suddenly caught the look of loving solicitude and anxiety on her mother’s 
face, and in an instant her memory, recalled to the present time, repeated 
to her the question. She remembered, too, that though she was never to 
sit at the great Feast of Life, some of its crumbs and fragments were 
reserved for her, in her mother’s love. She tried to answer cheerfully. 

“Nothing is the matter, mamma; on the contrary, I have read an 
announcement here which tells me that there is no longer any occasion 
for living in retirement from all our friends, so the wedding will be gayer 
than we expected. I have one or two kind friends living in Clifton- 
street, who will come to the breakfast, I am sure. I must write to them 
without any loss of time, aud to Deepdale also.” 
af Do you expect any one to come from Deepdale?” Mrs. Ashton 

ed. 

“No; but I must keep my word. I promised to write to Mr. Ren- 
shaw as soon as my time of ion was over, and it has not lasted long.” 

She opened her desk, and began to write. Mrs. Ashton understood 
what it was that she had seen in the newspaper, and when Grace put 
down the advertisement sheet she took it up, to read the announcement 
for herself. The words were these : 

“On the 3rd inst., at St. Mary’s church, Lapworth, by the Rev. J. 
Brown, William Brooks, Esq., of Fenton-court, Lombard-street, to Miss 
Flora Gaythorn.” 








: 
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Mrs. Ashton thought that the notice ended abruptly, and should have 
contained some particulars of the bride’s nee but she was glad 
that the marriage had taken place, as would now feel more 
“ settled” in her mind. 

Grace, meanwhile, was writing two or three notes to Clifton-street 

i and a letter to Mrs. Renshaw, in which she briefly stated 
that the circumstances which had yo her to withhold her address 
from even her most loved and valued friends, were now at an end, and 
that she wished once more to thank Mr. and Mrs. Renshaw for all the 
kindness she had received from them during the troubles that her own 
weakness and folly had brought upon her. They would probably be 

ised, she continued, to hear of her approaching marriage with Mr. 
Meadows ; he had sought her out some months previously, and in taking 
this step she had yielded to the advice and earnest wishes of her mother. 
She described the very great improvement which had taken place in Mrs, 
Ashton, exceeding her most sanguine hopes, and due in part to the inte- 
rest that she had taken in the noble works of charity to which Mr. 
Meadows was applying the property he had inherited. She mentioned 
the entire failure of their endeavours to find any clue that might lead to 
the disco of Robert ; the death of his wife, and the adoption, by 
herself and Mr. Meadows, of the feeble little infant, that still lived on. 
Finally, she alluded to the notice which she had seen in that day’s Z'imes, 

ing of it cheerfully as “ good news.” 

She had finished her letter when Josiah came in ; he had been visiting 
his schools, which were now in working order, and taking down a list of 
books and other appliances to learning that were still needed. He glanced 
at the direction of the envelope. 

“Why, Gracie, are you writing to Deepdale? I thought you wished 
to remain for the present entirely secluded from former friends ?” 

“That was my wish,” she answered, “but it is so no longer.” Her 
face was troubled, and he forbore to question her. 

He looked round for the newspaper, but it had been called for, and 
returned; he thought that she must have read in it a notice of the 
marriage of Mr. Brooks, and the probability relieved him greatly. Time 
and absence must have brought about the very circumstances in which 
she had been made to believe ; true, he was himself no less to blame for 
allowing this belief to exist after he was convinced of its groundlessness, 
but still a great load was lifted from his mind, a thousand dreaded con- 
tingencies were now impossible, and it was with a light heart that he 
left the house, and went on to the next newspaper office, to read the 
notice for himself. The recollection of his own guilt did not disturb 
him now ; all had turned out for the best ; Grace would soon be his—his 
with scarcely a cloud upon his promised happiness, and though he was 
outwardly very busy with matters relating to his holy office, he had 
inwardly no time or attention to spare for points of conscience aud 
morality. The last fortnight had wrought a great change in him in this 


He read the announcement, and it struck him immediately that there 
was something strange about it. The name, Flora, by no means 4 
common one, had been mentioned to him by Susan ; and then the notice 
ended very abruptly, not one of its companions was like it in this respect. 
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Flora—yes, he did not remember the family name of the bride, but he 
was quite sure that Susan had mentioned the name of Flora. A cointi- 
dence, probably, ripe it struck him with a strange warning sense of 
fear ; he could not wer ans ech oage Seesy he returned quickly 
to his home, pursued by a knowledge of danger to his hopes that lurked 
near at hand, and went hasfily into the parlour, where Mrs. Ashton was 
walking backwards and forwards with the baby, and Grace was thought- 
fully contemplating the fire. He laid his hand gently on her shoulder, 
ae she looked up with a start. 

“ Gracie,” he said, earnestly, “ I don’t often urge any request of mine 
upon you : will you grant me one great favour now ?” 

Her thoughts were far away, in land, but his voice sounded so 
strange to her that it recalled them at once, and she looked up at him 
inquiringly without answering. 

“ A consciousness of the uncertainty of all our plans and projects has 
been weighing on my spirits for the last hour,” he went on; “I feel as 
if some evil threatens us that could only be averted in one way, by has- 
tening our marriage, so that none of the common evils of life could sepa- 
rate us. It is not yet ten o'clock; I have the licence ready, and there 
will not be the least difficulty in having the ceremony performed this 
morning, if you do not make any. While you are dressing I will be 
going on to the church to see to the needful arrangements ; it will only 
make a difference of three days—don’t refuse me this one request.” 

Grace thought that the request was a strange one, he strangely 
urged, but she had no especial reason for fore it, except that she had 
written and sent to the post some invitations to former neighbours to be 
— + at the ceremony, and at a little breakfast that Mrs. Ashton had 

anned. 

. “Give me the addresses, and I will write to each of them before the 
day is over,” Josiah promised, “taking all the blame on myself, and 
inviting them to spend an evening with us when we return from our 
little tour. See, Gracie, the time is getting on; say yes, and meet me 
at the church in an hour.” | 

Mrs. Ashton was greatly surprised at Josiah’s request, but did not feel 
herself at liberty to add any suggestion of her own, one way or the other; 
she briefly reviewed the preparations that had been made, they were so 
few and simple, that the wedding might as well take place that day as 
three days later. The same thought passed through the mind of Grace; 
she wondered at the vehemence with which Josiah urged his wish, but 
she did not see any reason for refusing to comply with it. Suddenly, a 
feeling came over her that she had experienced more than once in the 
course of her life, a dread, amounting to terror, of some step that she 
had been about to take; she shivered, not perceptibly, but as it were in 
the recesses of her mind and spirit, at the thought of the promise which 
she had been about to give. She tried to reason with herself, and to 
shake off the feeling; an ague-stricken wretch, in a paroxysm of the 
disease, might as well have tried to arrest it by an effort of will—nay, 
her will was carried with it, and she no longer wished to give her 
consent. 

She turned to Josiah : 
“T have no reason for refusing,” she said, “absolutely none; but I 
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felt just now a kind of warning, a heartquake that would not let me do 
as you wish. Let our former arrangement stand. I dare not alter it 
now,” 

Josiah did not say another word, but his fears were confirmed, and 
he felt in some ionationhia way that his sin had found him out. 


II. 


FULFILMENT. 


Wriu1am Brooks, on that same Monday morning, returning pune- 
tually to business after his Sunday’s rest, went into a small room that 
was generally called his, and began to look over some business letters 
which had arrived on Saturday evening after he had left the office. 
Presently his father came into the room with the Times in his hand. 

“ What is the meaning of this?” he asked, pointing to the list of 
marriages. 

William seldom looked at that part of the newspaper, and he glanced 
at it now without much interest. Suddenly he snatched it from his 
father’s hand, and eagerly examined the notice. 

“T never thought of that!” he exclaimed. 

“Of what? Of getting married? You were here all the morning of 
the 3rd, so it must be nonsense. It’s a hoax, of course.” 

“No, indeed, it’s a clever idea of Renshaw’s; I wonder I never 
thought of it myself. We have exhausted all available means of tracing 
out Grace, without the least success; we have had inquiries made in 
every town and village in England—not that I ever hoped to discover 
iy he such means, for she has probably taken another name, as she is so 
determined to hide herself; we have advertised in the daily papers, 
assuring her that her idea is a mistaken one, assertions that she has not 
seen or has disbelieved ; and now, when I really thought that there was 
nothing more to be done, John has evidently been struck by the idea of 
putting in this notice, to see if it will draw her from her retirement. I 
wonder whether anything will come of it; it seems to me more hopeful 
than anything we have thought of yet.”’ 

“‘ My dear boy,” Mr. Brooks answered, gravely, “ I wish I could make 
you see the matter in the light of reason and common sense. Certainly 
you have met your trouble very bravely ever since you discovered that 

iss Ashton was living, and had finally escaped from those unprincipled 
relatives of hers, but do you not see that if she quietly gives you up on 
the faith of a mere report, without even taking the trouble to make in- 
quiries as to its truth, she cannot care much about you, and is probably 
better lost than found ?”’ 

“No,” William answered, warmly ; “I only see that you misjudge her, 
because you do not possess the key to her character, which is an excep- 
tional one; she believes the report because she fears it. Many falsehoods 
have been made orthodox by fear.” 

Mr. Brooks raised his shoulders. 

“T can’t follow you into these subtleties, but I know very well that 
we shall have no end of annoyances from this absurd notice.” 


While he was still speaking there was a tap at the door, and a clerk 
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came in, grinning with delight. He brought a letter for Mr. Brooks, 
and “‘ supposed he might congratulate Mr. William on the late auspicious 
event.” 

Mr. Brooks turned on him angrily. 

“ Look here, sir. Some officious fool has put in that absurd notice ; 
neither I nor Mr. William know anything about it, and I shall be 
obliged to you if you will find some other subject for an exercise of your 
wit.” , 

The clerk bowed, and said something about not wishing to give 
offence ; but as he left the room he made a grimace behind Mr. Brooks’ 
back, and returning to the office, he provided himself with some sheets of 
white paper, which he cut and inital into rosettes, or wedding favours, 

Presently John Renshaw made his appearance, and went up at once to 
William’s little room. : 

“‘ Have I done wrong ?” he asked, as soon as he had closed the door. 

“No; I think the idea a very good one; it never once occurred to 
me.” 
“Nor to me. It was Emily who thought of it, and if any good comes 
of it we shall be indebted to a woman’s wit. I saw her on Thursday, 
and told her of our ill-success, and that we had exhausted every plan for 
finding out Grace that we could think of. We spoke of you, and she 
seemed touched when I told her how you had made head against your 
trouble from the time that you were assured of Grace’s safety. She said 
it was a stronger proof of true unselfish love than all the sorrow and 
mental prostration in the world, for you roused yourself as soon as you 
knew that matters were well with her, or comparatively well.” 

“ But about this notion of Miss Deer’s ?” William asked. 

“T’m coming to that. She suddenly asked me if I remembered the 
old fable of the sun and the wind trying which could get a man’s cloak 
off. You know it, of course ?” 

“ Yes; and I see the application.” 

“Exactly. We have been trying hard to make her give up her dis- 
guise, trying to blow off the cloak, and she only wrapped it closer round 
her; but if we make the disguise unnecessary, or make her think it un- 
necessary, which comes to the same thing, she will throw it off of her 
own accord. I did not even ask your permission to do this; I was afraid 
you might see some objection to it, and Emily had a kind of impression 
that it would succeed. You had empowered me to use any means that 
seemed to promise success, and I sent the announcement to the Times at 
once.” 

“You were right, quite right; but does it not read oddly ? Will she 
suspect anything, I wonder? The ofher notices all contain more par- 
ticulars about the bride.” 

“T can’t help that, for I don’t know what Grace may have been made 
to believe about Miss Flora Gaythorne and her relations. Hang it, 
Brooks, I’ve invented a church and a parson for you, and now you 
expect a father-in-law to be supplied at a moment’s notice.”’ 

“Is there such a place as Lapworth ?” 

“ Heaven knows. I didn’t look ina tteer, but boldly invented the 
name. There may be a dozen Lapworths, for anything I know.” 

“And for the present I suppose we must wait? Waiting is the 
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hardest work of all; but I ought to do it well, I have had so much 
practice in it now.” 

«Yes, you have been wonderfully patient. I am going to run down 
to Deepdale now, and as soon as there is any news I will write or tele- 

Don’t expect too much, or too soon; we may have to repeat the 
notice several times before she sees it.”’ - 

With this last word John Renshaw took leave of his friend, and left 
the office. As he passed through the outer room, the clerks, who 
thought that Mr. Brooks might be with him, became suddenly occupied 
in their writing, but sat upright as soon as they found that this was not 
the case, and so displayed white paper wedding favours pinned to each 
coat. John mystified them by telling them that the notice was intended 
to bring about a wedding instead of to record one, and then went on to 
the Euston-square station. 

The next morning brought Grace’s letter to Mrs. Renshaw. At the 
first sight of it John was delighted at his success, but its contents asto- 
nished and distressed him beyond measure. 

“ Going to be married to Mr. Meadows! Why, that’s the fellow that 
inherited poor Grace Meadows’ property, isn’t it ?”’ 

“The very same,” his mother answered, “for her address gives his 
name in full, the Rev. Josiah Meadows. She must be living in his 
house, but then her mother is there too; the mother is in her right mind, 
no doubt, and able to be with her always, or else such an arrangement 
would hardly be consistent with propriety.” 

“‘ Propriety be hanged !” John exclaimed. ‘I wonder is it proper of 
her to throw poor Brooks over for some spoon of a parson? I tell you 
what it is, mother; she wants to believe that story of Brooks and a 
second engagement, that she may have an excuse for scheming after the 
Australian fortune. She would not consent to get it by a fraud, that 
was too dangerous, but she is willing enough to scheme for it legally— 
the unfeeling baggage.” 

Mr. Renshaw came into the room in time to hear this burst of indig- 
nation, and the letter was shown to him, with many comments from 
John, who greatly dreaded the idea of bearing such evil tidings to 
William Brooks. Mr. Renshaw read the letter attentively to the end. 

“J am sorry,” he said then, “ very sorry, but I don’t believe she is 
scheming after the Australian fortune. There is something here that we 
don’t understand, and I can only see one thing clearly.” 

“ And what is that ?” 

“That we must put an end to everything like m stery; write to her 
very plainly the entire truth about Brooks. Here is her address. Write 
at once.” 

“T won't write,” John answered. ‘I'll go back to London to-day 
instead of to-morrow, and reproach her, face to face, with her treachery 
and falsehood.” 

“Don’t judge her too harshly,”’ his mother urged; “she has suffered 
so much, that in any case we must feel for her. And look ; she says that 
Mr. Meadows is devoting the Australian fortune to works of charity.” 


“Oh, I dare say! And when they are once married, she will persuade 
him that charity begins at home.” 
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“Tf you are really going back to-day, you have not too much time to 
.” his father su 

« All right; I'll see about getting ready directly. I'll relieve my mind 
by having it out with her before I see poor Brooks.” 

On the evening of the same day, Grace was sitting at the tea-table 
with her mother and Josiah—a very quiet party. No looker-on would 
have surmised the near approach of a great crisis, like marriage, in the 
lives of two of them. Sometimes, indeed, Josiah fixed a questioning and 
or glance upon Grace, who was silent and preoccupied, He was 
al aware of some disturbing element that threatened to make war 
upon his hopes; something more abiding than a girl’s first fancy, the 
name by which he usually called Grace’s attachment to William Brooks 
when he spoke to Mrs. Ashton or to himself, 

A knock at the front door, which did not startle Josiah with any sense 
of approaching danger; he had been especially nervous and appre ensive 
all that day, but nothing had happened; the last postman had delivered 
his letters, the shutters were closed, and the fire was made up for the 
evening. He felt in some way secure for that night, secure altogether, 
if only the next day could be got over without the realisation of that 
nameless fear. 

The servant brought in a card, which she handed to Grace, telling her 
that the gentleman who had asked for her was in the next room. She 
glanced at the name, Mr. John Renshaw, and hastily left the room, say- 
ing as she went that this was a friend from Deepdale, who would be able 
to tell her many things that she was anxious to hear. 

She met John with a warm expression of welcome, but he scarcely 
touched her offered hand. 

“T have not long to stay with you,” he began, rather abruptly. “I 
am going from you to William Brooks to bear him evil tidings, and I 
should like to take them to him in your own words.” 

She trembled, through the cold composure that was becoming habitual 
toher. She made one or two ineffectual efforts to speak, and then asked: 

“ What tidings ?” 

“Did you not write the letter that my mother received this morning? 
Is it not true that you are soon to be married to Mr. Meadows?” ' 

“ Yes—yes.” 

“ Yes! wr you can ask me what bad news I am taking to a man 
who loves you as poor Brooks does, who has gone through all the torment 
of believing you to be living and suffering, when the world thought you 
dead! You don’t know, Pa pose, that he found something in your 
handwriting which convinced him you were living, and that he went 
from place to place, following a false clue in the vain hope of finding 
you? Well, you know it now, and also that his health gave way 
altogether under the fatigue, suspense, disappointment, and, worst of all, 
the dread of unknown evils that might be happening to you, denied as 
you were to the world, and reported to be dead. He was ill at Rotterdam 
when the mystery was cleared up, and I was with him. We knew 

nothing of it till afterwards, and then you had disappeared again, and all 
through the winter we have been trying unsuccessfully to find some clue 
that might help us to discover you. Unsuccessfully; but from the 
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moment that he knew you to be safe and unmolested, he met his own 
disappointments bravely and almost cheerfully ; he only thought of you, 
never once of himself. Our last plan to find you has succeeded ; but oh, 
what a success! I must go back to him with the news that in this short 
time you have forgotten him, and engaged yourself to the heir of your | 
cousin, the rich Mr. Meadows.” 

Grace was not even aware of this last thrust; her mind was so com- 
pletely occupied with John’s former words. She was listening eve 
moment for some account of or allusion to the marriage of William 
Brooks; it seemed to herself as if she strained her sense of hearing lest 
any such allusion should escape her. When John paused for her to reply, 
she only looked hopelessly at him, and said nothing. She knew what 
she wanted to ask him, but she could not think of the right words in 
which to put her question; they seemed in some way to elude her 
bewildered brain. 

“ What am I to tell him?” John persisted. ‘ That you are about to 
be married ?” 

The word broke the spell, and she repeated it after him. 

“Married! Yes, I know he is married; I read it in the newspaper.” 

“Pshaw! You believed that because you wanted to believe it ; the 
whole story of his second engagement was made up by those swindling 
relations of yours to remove your objection to joining in the conspiracy. 
When you told my father of it, he accepted it as a truth without inquiring 
into the proof; he had a great deal to occupy his mind at the time, but 
you at least might have known Brooks better than to believe it. We 
found out from your own letter the name of Brooks’ imaginary betrothed, 
and the other day I wrote out a notice of his marriage with her, and 
sent it to the Times, to see if that would draw yeu from your hiding- 

lace. I was fool enough to believe that fine story about your wish to 
withdraw from your friends and acquaintances until the marriage had 
taken place, that you might not seem to urge a prior claim, or to cast 
any shadow on the new happiness that Brooks had found. My father 
believed it, for he is as unsuspecting and simple-minded as a child; but 
I might have known better!” 

To these reproaches Grace made no reply ; she had been standing at 
first, and then a kind of giddiness came over her, and she sat down in 
an arm-chair opposite John Renshaw. She was sitting there while he 
spoke, understanding very well what he said, and looking at him 
intently, with her lips a little parted. She said nothing, and he looked 
down at the carpet, and found himself counting the number of leaves in 
each group or pattern, but all the while he was wondering how he 
should be able to tell William Brooks the result of the plan from which 
so much had been hoped. 

At last he spoke. 

“I suppose there is nothing more to be said, and I may as well be 
going. I can’t congratulate you on your marriage; the words wouldn't 
come out if I tried, but I must try to think that things are best as they 
are. You would not have made him happy, and that is about the best 
thing that can now be said of it.” He stood up, expecting that she 
would open the door or ring the bell, but she never moved. He turned 
towards the door, and said, “ Good-bye, Miss Ashton.” 
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But she did not take the least notice of his voice or his movement; 
she had not fainted, for she was sitting upright, and with a sudden pang 
of self-reproach he took up the candle and put it near her face. It was 
the face of one who listens quietly and intently ; her eyes were open, and 
her mouth was not quite closed. There was no expression of grief or of 
any disturbing passion ; her face was motionless, like the face of the 
dead. Instantly John remembered some story that he had heard his 
mother repeat, about a fright or shock of some kind that Grace had 
received when she was very young, and that had induced a cataleptic 
attack ; he remembered it while he was crossing the room to ring the 
bell, ap himself bitterly all the time for having been so hard 
upon her. 

ithe servant came into the room, and he pointed to Grace. 

“ Miss Ashton is ill, I fear,” he said; ‘ have you ever seen her in this 
state before ?” 

She glanced at Grace without understanding him, went up to her, and 
asked if she felt ill; but the moment that the light of her candle shone 
upon Grace’s open eyes, the girl uttered a loud cry of alarm, that brought 
Mrs. Ashton and Josiah into the room. They questioned Grace with 
breathless anxiety, not believing at first that she could not hear or answer 
them ; Josiah still held her hand, and waited for an answer, while Mrs. 
Ashton turned on John, and broke into passionate reproaches, without 
waiting to ask whether he had been in any way the cause of Grace’s 
attack. 

“Oh, hush !” he interrupted her, “ I am sorry and miserable —— 
let us think of what we can do for her first, and think of ourselves 
wards; send your servant for the nearest doctor, and I'll go myself for 
another, a first-rate one that I know of, they'll bring her round between 
them. Good Heavens, what a brute I am !” | 

This last reflection was addressed to himself, as he slammed the hall- 
door in his haste to get away, and to be of some use. All this while 
Josiah had not taken the least notice of him, but had continued to speak 
in low tones to Grace, pausing constantly to see whether she would give 
any reply, or any sign of consciousness. And though he failed to elicit 
word or sign, he continued to persevere, without once asking the probable 
cause of the shock that she had sustained. Some species of intuition may 
have supplied the knowledge, or at least have prevented him from asking 
questions, 


Ill. 


REVIVAL. 


Axout two hours afterwards, John Renshaw, then in a condition of 
mind that alternated between extreme dejection and vehement self- 
reproach, was sitting on the stairs in Josiah’s house, too miserable and 
anxious either to go away, or to show himself in one of the dwelling- 
rooms, and meet the reflection of his own self-condemnation in the faces 
there. A dismal figure, sitting on the stairs with his elbows on his 
knees, an unsnuffed candle flaring in the draughts of the little hall just 

low him ; quite alone, for every one else in the house was in attendance 
May—vou, OXLU. NO. DLXIX. 2Nn 
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Grace. Presently the door of the our was opened by a little 
wulbeulbeaed man, with a wrinkled face, ay keen, penetrating eye. 

“‘ There is some slight amendment,’’ he said to John. 

“ Thank Heaven!” John fervently repli | 

“ And now, can you give me any idea of the cause—it was something - 
mental, I er?” 

John related the principal circumstances as briefly as possible. 

“T couldn’t help feeling it very keenly,” he conti ;.*it is such a 
beastly thing to have to do, to go and tell poor Brooks, who is at this 
moment hoping and praying for the success of our last experiment—the 
—— marriage, you know; but that is no excuse for dealing so 

with her, nota bit. I was a brute, and I know it. By Jove! if 
ever I get over this, I shall treat a woman as carefully as if she were a 
chest of gunpowder !”’ 

“In this case the nerves are unduly susceptible. We thought it likel 
that there might be some strong attachment, and that the shock which 
our patient has received is connected with it. I don’t follow you quite 
clearly in your account of the circumstances, but it is evident that her 
attachment is for the gentleman you named last—Mr. ——” 

“ Brooks.” 

“Yes, Mr. Brooks. Now my consultant and myself are both of 
opinion that some mental stimulus is required, and if you could bring Mr. 
Brooks here without delay—he is in Town, is he not ?” 

“Oh, the devil!” John ruefully ejaculated, “ I shall have him pitching 
into me now. And how can I bring him here, into the other fellow’s 
house? It'll be the Kilkenny cats with variations!” 

“We must think of what is best for our patient; the gentlemen will 
have the good taste to postpone all private animosities, and one of them 
is a clergyman, youknow. Do me this favour, if you please.” 

John did not please at all, but he went for William Brooks as part of 
his penance, and with many sore misgivings. It was then about nine 
o’clock in the evening, and in about three quarters of an hour he was with 
his friend. William looked the question that he was afraid to ask. 

“ Yes, it’s about her—bad news, though, I wish to Heaven it wasn’t ; 
she is ill with some kind of seizure; she was getting a little better, and 
the doctors thought that it would rouse her, and do her good to see you.” 

William made no answer, except by grasping his friend’s hand, and 
getting into the cab that was waiting at the door. 

“ And that isn’t the worst of it,” John proceeded, when he had directed 
the driver to return to Josiah’s house; “there is something about a—a 
second engagement. Things might come right, though,” he added, 
rather doubtfully. 

William did not immediately reply, for he felt as if he could not at 
once realise all that he was hearing; presently he asked various questions, 
which John Renshaw answered to the best of his ability. He never once 
blamed Grace, but thought that John had been needlessly cruel in his 
mode of telling her the truth. John, hesitatingly, “ supposed her illness 
was a sign that in her heart she still clung to her first attachment.” 
William quietly told him that no such sign was needed. When the cab 
sto at the door of Josiah’s house, John was of opinion that it would 
be better for him to go in first, that the household, and Grace especially, 
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might be aware of what was to come. But William insisted upon going 
in at once, and he walked past the servant who opened the door for them, 
and into the sitting-room, in which a light was still burning. 

“z I'd better go in after him,” John musingly observed, “ to 
see fair play, in case he and Whitechoker should havea round; White- 
choker has a gamey look in his eyes, but I think I’d bet on Will.” 

Grace was lying on the sofa in the little ye no longer stiff and 
rigid, or insensible to-what was passing round her, but still lethargic, and 
indifferent, as it seemed, to outward things. Mrs, Ashton was cryin 
quietly in another part of the room; Josiah still held Grace’s hand, an 
his other arm was under the pillow that supported her head. One doctor 
had left the house, but'the one who had sent for William Brooks still 
remained with Grace. 

There was a subdued murmur when he arrived, and something was 
said about preparing Grace; but he gave them no time to do this, but 
walked up to her, and took her other hand. She opened her eyes at 
once, and fixed them on his face ; a kind of light and life came into her 
features; she released her hand from Josiah, and clasped them both in 
his. John said afterwards to the doctor that she looked just like a paint- 
ing of Jairus’s daughter at one of the Exhibitions. “Just the look of 
having been called back to life, you know, by a sort of word of com- 
mand.” 

“That must have been a highly interesting case,” the doctor answered, 
taking a pinch of snuff ; “if any members of our profession were present, 
they are greatly to be blamed for not handing ion fuller particulars ; 
I should have tried mustard cataplasms before calling in supernatural 
aid, but this was probably done, although the circumstance is not re- 
corded. St. Luke was in our business, and although his gospel is finely 
and touchingly written, I never read it without thinking how many 

iculars he passed over that he must have known would interest his 
professional brethren. The phenomenon of actual resurrection is more 
interesting than any that now fall under our notice.”’ 

Josiah gave one look at Grace, and addressed one word to her ; but he 
saw that she was far too preoccupied with her newly-found happiness 
to be so much as aware of his presence there, and he rose from his place 
by the sofa, and silently left the room in which he could no longer bear 
to remain. Mrs. Ashton took his place, and looked at William with 
oes anxiety ; Grace was speaking to him with a happy glow upon 

ace : 

“Don’t blame him, I did not even know that he reproached me; I 
only heard the bare facts, and then it seemed as if my mind stopped, 
like a watch when it leaves off ticking. Where ishe? Let me tell him 
that he has nothing to blame himself for.” 

But now the doctor interfered, declaring that Grace must retire to 
rest, and must not talk any more; and Mrs. Ashton took a bewildered 
leave of the two young men. As they left the house John remarked : 

“J never saw any one slope with such promptitude as Whitechoker ; 
that fellow has done something sneaking in this matter, depend upon it. 
He either knew or suspected that the story of your nicer attachment 
was a humbug, and he and the mother together have brought about poor 

’s engagement on the strength of it.” 
2n2 
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William made no answer. All these things required to be thought 
over; but he was too happy just then to be able to begin the thinking 
process. All through that night Josiah sat alone in the breakfast. 
parlour, to which he had returned after leaving Grace ; the lamp went 
out, and he was left in total darkness, but he made no attempt to procure 
a light—day and night were alike to him then. He knew that he had 
lost Grace; it did not occur to him to think that he might make another 
effort to claim her for his own, because he distinctly recognised the 
workings of a Divine law in the events that had just happened, and saw 
that he was rightly punished for his sin. A great change had taken 

lace in him of late; the bands of religious bigotry had loosened their 
hold upon his mind ; the cup of troubled earthly happiness had been 
close to lips that till then had only sighed after the peace which 
man’s seientediing, It had been like new life to him ; but life makes 
the possibility of death, and a great joy makes room for a great sorrow. 
He tried to feel his way back to his cold and deserted shrine—deserted, 
although no outward observance had been slighted. Nature is no atheist 
in time of trouble, and the soul that knows not where to turn will turn 
to God. Unfortunately, Josiah turned to his own partieular god, the © 
narrow system of theology in which he believed, the creed that was to 
recreate the world, and to empty the broad quiver of the wicked. He 
accused himself in bitterness of soul of having been false to his prin- 
ciples, heaven-communicated as they were, not merely in the matter of 
the deception which he had suffered to exist, but in the absorbing earthly 
love which he had allowed to take possession of his heart. He called 
Grace an idol that he had been drawn away to worship, comparing him- 
self to Old Testament worthies with very odd names, who were enticed 
by the deceitfulness of their hearts to bow down before the images of 
the Canaanites; he tried to kindle a spark of the old enthusiasm in his 
mind, and when he found that the fire had gone out, and that the altar 
was cold, he took that for part of his punishment, and vowed, in a 
strength higher than his own, to persevere in the straight path of duty, 
as he thought he saw it, though no heavenly ray should ever again be 
permitted to fall upon him on this side of the grave. Sorrow hardens 
quite as often as it humanises, in spite of Shakspeare’s “‘ sweet uses,” and 
some still higher authorities ; and when the dawn of a March morning 
struggled in through chinks in the closed shutters, it shone upon that 
human fossil, a bigot. Perhaps the unattainable grapes were sour— 
perhaps that cup of earthly happiness, presented now, would have been 
rejected, as interfering with something far better. Who can tell ? 

When Mrs. Ashton, after an anxious night’s watch beside Grace, who 
slept well and peacefully, came down to unburden her heart to Josiah in 
the morning, she found only a note, addressed to herself, and no Josiah. 
She opened the note, which was as follows: | 


“ My pear Mrs. Asuton,—lI have decided that it will be better for 
me to leave this house for a time, and to take lodgings, at no great 
distance from here, for my duty requires me to remain in this parish ; 
still, I may not see you again for some little time, and I trust that you 
will oblige me by remaining in the house for as long as may suit your 
convenience I recognise a Divine hand in the events that have just 
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taken place, and I desire to accept, without a murmur, the decrees of an 
all-wise Providence. I doubt not that I shall live to see that all was for 
the best. With earnest prayers and hopes for your happiness, both here 
and hereafter, and for hers, 
“T remain, dear Mrs, Ashton, affectionately yours, 
“Jostan Mrapows.” 


Mrs. Ashton read these few lines very sorrowfully ; she liked Josiah so 
much, and she could not yet believe x ibe Grace’s first betrothed, who had 

peared so suddenly on the preceding evening, and concerning whom 
she had heard so much that was inexplicable, should really be about to 
marry her, instead of Josiah. Why, to-morrow was to have been the 
wedding-day! What would people say of Grace, if she did not know 
her own mind better than this ? 

Some such thoughts as these were passing through her mind as she 
slowly went up-stairs again to Grace’s room. Grace was awake, and 
sitting up, and Mrs. Ashton saw that this was not the Grace of yester- 
day and the day before; there was a difference in her face, though her 
mother could not tell exactly in what it consisted ; she thought her look- 
ing younger ; it was in fact the return of hope that gave a glow of light 
to her face, a happy light, shining from within. 

“ How is baby ?” she asked, as her mother came into the room, 

“ Better, dear ; she had a good night, and so had you.” 

‘Oh yes, I feel well now ; and please tell me, mamma, how this affects 
him, Josiah. Have you seen him this morning ?” 

“No; I went down-stairs to speak to him, and found that he had 
left the house, leaving this note on the table for me.” 

Grace took the note from her mother’s hand, and read it. 

- : am very sorry,” she said, presently; ‘I should be too happy only 
- for this.” 

“And is there really no hope for him—so very near as the time was 
coming ?” 

“Oh no, mamma; and don’t call it hope, despair would be a better 
name; I see now what I was too stupefied to see clearly a little while 
ago, that no good of any kind could have come from such a ome oe 
no, not even negatively. It would have been better for me to have lived 
a lonely, unloved life—oh, far better.” 

“ Well—perhaps,” Mrs. Ashton doubtfully replied ; “‘ but he loves you 
so much, and he is such a good man, too, and things have come about so 
strangely and suddenly that they quite bewilder me.” 

She was somewhat less bewildered an hour later, when Grace had told 
her more of the past, and of the state of semi-existence to which the mere 
prospect of this marriage was reducing her. 

William Brooks came to see her in the course of the day, and John 
Renshaw, who also came, remained penitently in another room, too sorry 
for what he had said to be able at first to express his contrition in person. 
But Grace declared again that she never knew he was reproaching her. 

“T should like you to tell him why you believed that story about me,” 
William said to her. ‘I know, of course, and always did know, but no 
one else understands; kind friends in general are wihtiien to remain in 
ignorance, but he deserves to be enlightened.” 
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So John was called in. 
“If you only knew how I hate myself for what I said last night,” he 

began, addressing Grace. 

“Quite needlessly, for I neither heard nor heeded anything except the 


‘actual facts. And now I want you to understand why I believed that 


story about William. It is not clear to you, is it ?” 

“ Not at all,” John admitted. 

“Very well. First tell me if you are sound in your theology. Do 
you believe in the lake of fire that is to torment for ever the bodies of 
the lost, as an aimless punishment, not intended for the good of those 
who are punished ?” 

“ Well, it isn’t what you might call an enlivening doctrine,” John 
confessed. “I shouldn’t choose it if I wanted to cheer up a sick or dying 
friend ; but I believe it, certainly.” 

“ And why ?” 

“Why? Oh, because it’s orthodox—at least I think so. I haven't 
been much in the way of inquiring into theological questions, but it is a 
doctrine that I was taught as a child; early impressions, you know, and 
all that.” 

* ay cannot mean that you believe everything you were told as a 
child ?” 

“Oh dear no; but this is such a very serious matter, that if I dis- 
believed it I should still have an uncomfortable idea that it might turn 


out to be true, so it’s the shortest way to believe it at once.” 


“Ah! now we are coming to the point. You believe it because you 
fear it; I believed because I feared. I was so dreadfully afraid that the 
ee | about William might be true, that my great fear vivified it, and 
made it seem true to me. And then I knew I had done wrong in con- 
senting to depart from the straight line of truth and honesty, and 
I thought that this was to be my punishment. Can you understand 
now ?” 

“You don’t leave a fellow much room for misunderstanding. "Why 
didn’t you tell me all that last night?” 

“Why didn’t I explain the cause of my error before I knew that it was 
an error at all? Well, I suppose I must say because I didn’t.” 

After this there was some conversation about the future, and it was 
agreed that Grace should write to Josiah, explaining all the circum- 
stances, of which he was supposed to be in ignorance. There was no 
need for any long delay before her marriage, but they all felt that she 
could not remain in Josiah’s house for more than a single day. Grace 
was asked where she would like her marriage to take place, and John 
suggested Deepdale, with evident hesitation; he feared that the recol- 
lection of Grace Meadows, and of the night of terror, would throw 
a gloom over her happiness, but she read his thought, and dispelled it 
with a smile that was not altogether a sad one. 

“I know what you think, and once I might have thought so too, but 
not now. I have suffered so much that I have learnt to look with less 
sadness than I should once have thought possible at the death of her who 
was as dear to me as a sister. I know that there are things harder to 
bear than to be taken suddenly out of this world, in the midst of hope 
and happiness; the burial service could never be read over her, as you 
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know, but oh! some parts of it have gone up so many times from my 
heart, and I have been able to join in the grand thanksgiving that our 
church puts into the mourner’s lips. It will not distress or shock me for 
the marriage to take place at Deepdale.” 

“Then the sooner you pack ee go there the better,” John de- 
cided. ‘They'll be delighted to have you, and you certainly can’t stay 
here.” 

“Bat I cannot leave mamma, either; and the baby. Oh, William! 


Iam ee you quite a tribe.” 

He smi sid hiow 
_ “Thy people shall be m le,” he ans , softly. 

“ They'll tale u all in Jobin i “and folios as many more 
besides. Now, don’t forget to write to Whitechoker. I beg your 
pardon, to Mr. Meadows, I mean; but remember what the doctor said 
about not exerting yourself too much.” 

“T feel quite well,” Grace assured him. 

And he presently left the house, but William remained there all the 
afternoon and evening, not speaking much, but full of quiet happiness. ~ 


IV. 


FINTIS. 


Grace’s letter to Josiah need not be quoted at length. She told him 
the entire truth, very fully and simply, concealing nothing, and blaming 
herself for having consented to a marriage that could not have given 
happiness to him, any more than to herself. To this letter she never 
received an answer. Later in the evening she went to her room to pack 
up her own immediate belongings, and found Mrs. Ashton looking tear- 
fully at the wedding bonnet. 

“Tt is so very pretty, dear; and to think that it was to have been to- 
morrow !” 

‘‘Oh, mamma, that is what I cannot bear to think of, now that 1 have 
come to myself again. I have been somebody else all the winter, I 
think. And if you would only give the bonnet away, or do something 
with it, so that I may not see it again, I should be so glad, We must 
leave this house to-morrow.” 

“So soon!” Mrs. Ashton exclaimed. 

“Yes. We ought not to be here now, only that it takes a little time 
to make arrangements, You and I and baby are going down to Deep- 
dale to-morrow.” 

“‘ And the people who were invited to the breakfast ?”’ 

“T have written to them, to say that the marriage will not take place. 
Don’t fret, dear mamma, there are happy years in store for you.” 

Mrs. Ashton did not nd with any great confidence; the change 
was so sudden, and she not feel at all sure that it was for the best. 
Before it was dark she went out by herself for a little walk, as she said, 
and called at the house of Stephens, the sausage-maker, where she felt 
sure of hearing news of Josiah, She was not mistaken, 

“‘Mr. Meadows? Yes, ma’am, I’ll go with you to the apartments he 
has taken, with pleasure. I should have took it kind of him to come 
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to us again, for as long as he needed to dwell in tabernacles; but 
he to sojourn in the tents of Kedar, as one may say, to lodging 
with a member of his congregation.” 

*¢ Perhaps he did not know that you had room for him,’’ Mrs. Ashton 
observed. 

“ Well, there is a lodger in the room he used to have—two, in fact ; 
but there’s no saying what a ’ouse ‘ll ’old, no more than a sausage, 
ma’am. You thinks it’s full, but it only wants another shove, and in goes 
some more.” “4 ae 

“ Perhaps Mr. Meadows might not like to be accommodated on that 
principle,” Mrs. Ashton ventured to suggest. 

“Very likely, ma’am. There’s unregenerate corners in the renewedest 
hearts—gristle, I callsit—that won’t chop fine whichever way you hit it. 
Mr. Meadows never used to be one to think much of creature comfort, 
but a change has come over him of late.” 

“ He has had so many things to think of, Mr. Stephens; new interests, 
a new life, almost.” 

“ Yes, ma’am, I make no doubt of that. I did think at one time that 
he was wholly given to eternal things, but I suppose this marriage is 
taking him up more and more. It’s to be to-morrow, isn’t it ?” 

“No,” she answered, sadly; ‘unexpected events have come in the 
way, and all our plans are altered. I am very sorry about it, and I want 
to say a word of comfort to him to-night.” 

“ He’s in affliction, then,” the sausage-maker inferred, cheerfully. 
“That's about the best news as I’ve heard yet. The primest porkers is 
scraped hardest. That’s the ’ouse, ma’am, and good evening to you.” 

Mrs. Ashton thanked her guide, and inquired for Mr. Meadows at the 
house indicated. She was shown into a small sitting-room, in which she 
found Josiah writing. She looked at him anxiously. 

“TI am so very grieved,” she said, “and more than grieved—bewil- 
dered. I cannot yet understand it all, but we are to leave town to- 
morrow, and I could not bear to go away without first coming to see 
how you are.” 

** Did she send you?” he could not help asking. 

‘No, I only told her that I was going for a walk.” 

“Tt is better so; I was foolish to ask the question. I see my path 
plainly before me; it is steep and rugged; the flowers of human affection 
scarcely bloom upon that barren soil, but at the end I see a starry crown. 
It is the path destined and marked out for me from the first, and I am 
not to be allowed to stray from it.’’ 

Mrs. Ashton was quite unable to follow him in these flights ; she took 
his hand, and said, sorrowfully, 

‘I can’t bear to think of it. You were like a son to me, and I looked 
forward to being always with you as long as I lived.” 

She came to comfort, and she stayed to be comforted. He promised 
to write to her from time to time, and to advise her in any trouble or 
difficulty, pointing out at the same time the danger of relying too much 
on human sympathy—only he called it an arm of flesh; and he spoke 
—_ of the s crown. But Mrs. Ashton, though she had come 

ete to comfort him, secretly resented the resignation to which he 


—" to have already attained, and the repetition of this phrase vexed 
er. 
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“ A starry crown sounds ty in »” she said, * but I don’t 
know that it means much, font the le. ca worlds it would be a great 
deal too heavy to wear. A happy fireside, with those I love sitting round 
it, sounds better to me than ail the starry crowns.” 

Josiah was still so far human that he did not remind her, as he might 
have done, that this happy fireside might still be hers; he consoled her 
to the best of his ability, and when she presently left him he felt as if 
the last link that bound him to his old infatuated life had given way. 

With the next morning’s dawn spring burst upon the world, or upon 
that small portion of it to which our tale relates ; numbers of tiny leaves 
that had been pushing forward in spite of the cold, suddenly uncurled 
themselves in A morning’s sunshine, so that a fortnight’s work ap- 

to have been done in a few hours, and the strange hum and stir 
of insect life was in the air, and a smell as of flowers that were to bloom 
came up from the rejoicing earth as the train bore our travellers down 
the line towards Deepdale. Good Mrs. Renshaw was overflowing with 
hospitable fussiness, and no tongue but hers was allowed to make itself 
heard during the drive from Derby. \When at last the carriage stopped 
at the front entrance of the house, Grace, who had shrunk nervously, in 
spite of herself, from looking at the building, resolved to conquer this 
feeling, and took a long survey of the front of it. Time had softened the 
difference between the old and new masonry, but it was still easy to see 
the line where the new had been joined to the old ; and as Grace glanced 
towards the rooms that replaced those to which so sad a memory be- 
longed, her sorrow became new to her again, and the bright spring sun- 
shine seemed strangely out of place as it glittered on those windows. 
The elastic branches of the great larch fir were swaying in the wind, and 
the feeling that many of us have experienced at times came over her—a 
strange, passionate longing to question the inanimate things about her, 
to wring from Nature the knowledge that no human lips could impart 
concerning the one whom she had loved and lost. 

There was an interval of several weeks, and then there was a very 
quiet wedding in Deepdale Church. The little church was crowded, for 
Grace’s strange story was known in the neighbourhood, and thus an un- 
usual degree of interest was felt in the event of the day. Some people 
thought that the bride looked sad—and this was no wonder, they said, 
after all that she had gone through; but there were others, gifted with 
deeper insight, who could see the fulness of content shining through eyes 
that had lost their first brightness, and had been dimmed by many 
tears. 

Yet three more scenes in the life that we have been following step by 
step. A pleasant drawing-room in a cheerful country-house, with windows 
opening to the ground, and a scent of new-mown hay coming in with the 
breeze that stirs the white muslin curtains, for the month is June. Grace 
Is sitting at the table finishing a drawing, and a little girl, mig = 4 a 
baby now, but still frail and delicate, is playing on the floor. Mrs. 
Ashton sits by the open window, looking out at the clumps of blossoming 
shrubs and at the beds of bright-coloured flowers. A door down-stairs 
opens and closes, and Grace listens for a moment, and then puts away 
her pencil and goes down to the hall, where she hears her husband’s 
footstep. But his face is grave to-day, and he tells her that news which 
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will desolate thousands of English homes has been received from India; 
that a great mutiny has broken out, with terrible accompaniments of 
cruelty and bloodshed, and that it will only be quelled at great cost to 
England—the cost of many lives. He goes with her into the drawing. 
room, and opens a letter, which he reads some of the particulars, 
and Grace looks anxiously towards her mother, for the test that she had 
never dared to apply is now presenting itself. 

William reads on, and it proves to be an account of horrors, the extent 
of which is as yet only guessed at ; the writer seems to think that English 
rule is tottering in India, and that the natives, in their hour of trium 
will be more cruel and treacherous than the tigers in their jungles; t 
they will unite the trained intelligence of the soldier with the ferocious 
instinct of the beast of prey. After reading it, he, too, looks anxiously 
at Mrs. Ashton, for he suddenly remembers her delusion, of which, 
indeed, he has never witnessed any proof. But Mrs. Ashton meets his 
glance, and understands it. 

“ What a merey it is that no one belonging to us is there, or is likely 
to be sent there,” she says, earnestly. ‘‘ Once, when I had no tangible 
happiness to cling to, 1 made a kind of fool’s paradise for myself, and 
planted it there, in that very spot. This letter would have cured me, I 
think, if I were not cured already, for who would wish just now to be 
queen of this rebellious, blood-stained East ?” 

They know then that her delusion no longer exists. 

Again. Grace is in London, staying there for about two or three 
weeks of the season, and on a bright summer day she is driving through 
some hot and dusty streets, with little Mary Ashton by her side, for she 
is taking the child to see one of the morning performances that are given 
in the Egyptian Hall. Little Mary has lost the last remains of infancy 
now, and is thin and angular, with curly brown hair and bright observant 

The coachman takes them through a narrow side-street, for the 
sake of what he calls “a short cut;” the houses are dirty and squalid- 
looking, the street swarms with children, who thrive and prosper in the 
dirt as if it were their native element, and a large gin-palace stands at 
the corner. The coachman is obliged to slacken his pace as he passes it, 
for a street quarrel is going on, and there is very little room for the car- 
riage to pass. As Grace looks from the window to find out the cause of 
this delay, she sees that two drunken men are being removed from the 
public-house, and a potman is assisting, wearing a white apron, and with 
a beer-measure in his hand. Grace is only anxious to get past, and into 
the broad thoroughfare, when suddenly the potman turns round, and 
shows her his face—the face of Robert Ashton! More brutalised than 
when she saw it last, inflamed by strong drink and by evil passions, but 
not so much altered as to prevent her from reeognising it with a start of 
terror. She shrinks back into the darkest corner of the carriage, she 
draws the child towards her and hides its face in her shawl, forgetting 
for the moment that he cannot recognise its features, and that she n 
es eee own. But the carriage passes on, and he has not seen 
_ Yet once again. The scene is Deepdale church, and Grace is sitting 
in a lange, square, old-fashioned pew, with her husband and her mother, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Renshaw. Grace has been assisting at wedding 
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festivities during the past week, for John Renshaw has been married, and 
he and his wife are now away upon their wedding tour. On this par- 
ticular Sunday a sermon is to be preached in aid of the Home Mission, a 
society in connexion with the Established Church that has been organised 
in London for the pu of taking the Gospel message to the hovels of 
the very poorest and the very worst. Printed pers are scattered about 
the church, giving notice that the sermon will be preached by one of the 
principal organisers. of the Home Mission; and when the vestry-door 
opens, and the clergyman comes into the aisle, Grace sees, with a sudden 
quiver of surprise, that the stranger is no stranger to her, for he is Josiah 
. Meadows. Mrs. Ashton recognises him too, and looks earnestly towards 
him, to read the meaning of a certain change that she sees upon his fae. 
It is a set, hard look, the look of one who sees life under one aspect only. 
The service begins, and Josiah reads with power and fervour. The 
mode of conducting it is somewhat altered to-day, for he has previously 
ipulated for the omission of all the chanting, and some sense of dreari- 
ness is felt by the congregation in consequence. But when the sermon 
has commenced, every one in the church feels that an orator of more than 
usual power is speaking, and he is, therefore, listened to with more than 
ordinary attention. The ayce pa fault to be found with his sermon is 
what we might call a want of perspective, for very small points are 
insisted on as earnestly as the most vital truths of religion; and the fact 
that the Home Mission offers the Gospel to the poor, is placed side by 
side with the other fact that no conventual garb or badge is permitted to 
be worn by its —- members. ks sermon concludes with a ve 
earnest appeal, that is liberally responded to by the con tion, and, 
as they oto fenlig the aha Mr. Renshaw owe bok East moment. 
“Ought we to ask him to dinner?” he says, hesitatingly, to Grace. 

“ No, it will be better not to do so; it would not be pleasant for him, 
any more than for ourselves.” 

But Mrs. Ashton, after hearing this decision, lingers behind the rest 
of the party, and goes back to the church to ask where Josiah is to be 
found. She is directed to the clergyman’s house close by, and there she 
finds him. But he is not now the same Josiah; he has no softening 
recollection of old times; the few questions that he asks her refer solely 
to religious matters, and she has, besides, an uncomfortable consciousness 
that his is the straitened religion of a sect or party. 

When she tries to meet him on his own ground, and to speak hopefully 
of a happy meeting on the further side of the grave, he tells her, with a 
hard smile, that he has no belief in the future ition of friends by 
each other, and that by the communion of saints he understands their 
uninterrupted intercourse with the Fountain of all light and love, which 
will afford them all the happiness that they require. Mrs. Ashton 
returns very slowly and very much disappointed, for she has never learnt 
to like William Brooks as much as she liked Josiah. 


» 
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ABOUT THE OPPRESSIVENESS OF VULGAR BENEFICENCE. 


A CUE FROM CRABBE. 
By Francis Jacox. 


Port Crapsr’s observant eye, as parson of the parish, had noted the 
donors whose bounties, given with disdainful pride, made the needy curse 
the benefits they took; and others again whose idle vanity knew only a 
selfish joy in bestowing : 

A common bounty may relieve distress, 
But whom the vulgar succour, they oppress.* 


As the eloquent directeur of the Revue de Théologie admonishes wealthy 
alms-givers, in describing a real benefactor, “II ne se contente pas de 
glisser dans la main du mendiant quelques piéces de monnaie, car la 
misére physique est toujours accompagnée d’une misére morale, que 
votre argent ne gu¢rira point si vous n’y ajoutez précisément ce qui fait | 
la véritable auméne, la bienvieillance et la sollicitude. II faut payer de 
votre personne et pas seulement de votre bourse. . . . N’objectez pas que 
le pauvre se garde bien de refuser votre argent, de quelque maniere que 
vous le lui offriez. Oui, pressé par le besoin impérieux, 1] le prend, mais 
dans son ame il se méprise et il vous hait.”t Love must be taken by 
stratagem, says Goldsmith, and not by open force: we should seem 
ignorant that we oblige, and leave the mind at full liberty to give or 
refuse its affections; for constraint may indeed leave the receiver still 
grateful, but it will certainly produce disgust.t _Goldsmith’s cosmopolite 
Chinese, by the way, accredits the English with superior art, in en- 
deavouring, while they oblige, to lessen the force of the favour. Other 
countries, he says, are fond of obliging a stranger, but seem desirous that 
he should be sensible of the obligation; while the English confer their 
kindness with an appearance of indifference, and give away benefits as if 
they were no boon at all. M. de Tocqueville took notice, in the United 
States, of the great care shown by the more opulent citizens not to stand 
aloof from the people,—knowing that the rich, in democracies, always 
stand in need of the poor, and that in democratic times a poor man’s 
attachment depends more on manner than on benefits received. ‘ The 
very magnitude of such benefits, by setting the difference of conditions in 
a strong light, causes a secret irritation to those who reap advantage from 
them ; but the charm of simplicity of manners is always irresistible.’’|| 
Mr. Mill would, no doubt, assent to this praise of the upper ten in 
America; but how far he would be from applying to the England of to- 
day what Lien Chi Altangi ascribed to it in the last century, is manifest 
from his pronouncing it a just charge against the English nation, con- 
sidered generally, that they do not know how to be kind, courteous, and 
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* The Borough, letter iv. t Colani: Les Richesses. 
t Citizen of the World, letter Ixvi. § Letter iv. 
] De Tocqueville on Democracy in America. 
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considerate of the feelings of others. It is their character th 
Europe, he adds. “They have much to learn from other nations in 
arts, not only of being serviceable and amiable with grace, but of being 
so at all, Whatever brings the habitual feelings of human beings to one 
another nearer to the Christian standard, will produce a better demeanour 
to every one, and therefore to the poor.”* 

Markworthy in one of Mr. Dickens’s good doctors, Allan Woodcourt, 
is the habit he has, in —- to the poor, of avoiding patronage or 
condescension, or childishness, which “is the favourite device, many 

ple deeming it quite a subtlety to talk to them like little spelling- 

ks.” ¢ Acton Bell, as the youngest Miss Bronté styled herself, decastiog 
in her first novel a pair of young ladies who go among the poor without 
any consideration for their feelings, regarding them as an order of beings 
entirely different from themselves. They would watch the poor creatures 
at meals, she tells us, and make uncivil remarks about their food, and 
their manner of eating; would laugh at their simple notions and pro- 
vincial expressions; and all this without meaning to offend. “They 
thought that as these cottagers were poor and untaught, they must be 
stupid and brutish; and as long as they, their superiors, condescended 
to talk to them, and to give them shillings and half-crowns, or articles of 
clothing, they had a right to amuse themselves, even at their expense ; 
and the people must adore them as angels of light, condescending to 
minister to their necessities, and enlighten their humble dwellings.” 
People that take charity, shrewdly observes another lady-novelist, can 
never get it by itself: they always have to take something else with it— 
like the young man that borrowed a hundred pounds of a Jew, who made 
him take thirty of it out in a four-post bed, and a second-hand light cart, 
and a mangle. “ Sometimes, what they have with the charity is scolding, 
and sometimes good advice, but they never get it meat. I’ve known a 
woman have to take such a quantity of good advice with sixpence, that 
she said, ‘ Oh, if it was but greens and potatoes, I could open shop again 
with it.’ I’ve seen advice given to that extent with twopennyworth of 
oatmeal, that the water cooled in the wash-tub before the woman had 
done listening to it; but she was a religious woman, and she had that 
control over herself that she used no bad language even when the visitor 
was gone.”§ Robert Burns, not being a religious person, invokes a 
“eurse on that privileged plain dealing of friendship, which, in the hour 
of my calamity, cannot reach forth the helping hand without at the same 
time pointing out my failings, and apportioning them their share in my 
present distress.’’|| In a letter of the same year, the Scotch poet con- 
trasts this mode of oppressive beneficence with that exercised towards 
him by another friend, ‘‘ whose merit it is to bestow, not only with the 
kindness of a brother, but with the politeness of a gentleman.” It is 
quite an accepted truism that the mode of conferring a favour is often 
thought of more value than the favour itself. The actual obligation, as 





* J.S. Mill, Dissertations and Discussions: The Claims of Labour. 
+ Bleak House, ch. xlvi. t Agnes Grey, ch. xi. 
§ My Chosen Friends: Widow Maclean, ch. iii. 

|| Burns to Mr. Cunningham, June 11, 1791. 

4 To Mrs. Graham, of Fintry. 
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- Hazlitt spring from a variety of questionable motives,—vanit 

een tans the cordiality with which the person from whew 
you have received it asks you how you do, or shakes you by the hand, 
does not admit of misinterpretation.* Owen Feltham includes this 

his many Resolves,—that what favours he can do, he will do, 
not for thanks, but for nobleness, for love; and that with a free expres- 
sion, Ungraciousness in rendering a benefit he likens to a hoarse voice, - 
that mars the music of the song. 

Montesquieu is charged with marring the effect of une trés belle action 
de bienfaisance by his brusque way of rebuffing the thanks -of those he 
helped. “Le mépris des hommes perce trop ici jusque dans le bien- 
faiteur. Est-ce donc bien prendre son temps pour les mépriser, que de 
choisir précisément l’instant ot on les éléve, od on les attendrit et ob 
on les rendit meilleurs?”{ Chesterfield calls the insolent civility of a 
proud man more shocking, if possible, than his rudeness could be; be- 
cause he shows you, by his manner, that he thinks it mere condescension 
in him; and that his goodness alone bestows upon you what you have no 
pretence to claim. 

The most lively resentment, says Gibbon,§ is excited by pretended 
benefactors, who sternly exact the debt of gratitude which they have 
cancelled by subsequent injuries. 

Richard Avenel, in Lord Lytton’s Varieties of English Life, is a not 
uncommon type of the man who is generous, but rather from an idea of 
what is due to himself than with much thought of the pleasure he gives 
to others; even regarding generosity as a capital put out to interest. 
“He expected a great deal of gratitude in return, and, when he obliged 
a man, considered that he had bought a slave.”|| Chamfort calls it’ 
labour lost to oblige, or render a service, without employing at the same 
toute la délicatesse possible. Those who are wanting in the latter, never 
win the heart ; and what but the heart is worth winning? He compares 
ces brenfaiteurs maladroits{ to those generals who, when they take a 
city, let the garrison withdraw into the citadel, and so render their victory 

ess. 

Charles the First is said—but by no very friendly historian**—to have 
had such an ungracious way of bestowing favours that the manner of 
bestowing was almost as mortifying as the favour was obliging. 

We often meet with persons who, as Hazlitt describes them, do us a 
number of kindnesses, and are altogether friendly and serviceable—yet to 
whom we do not feel grateful at all; there being something in their way 
of doing things that prevents us from feeling cordial or sincerely obliged 
to them.ft Many men, as Turner’s biographer puts it, are seaiiininal 
but not sensitive; they fling a poor friend a bank-note, and at the same 
time they hurt him by making a pellet of it, and flipping it into his eye. 
“ They give a beggar a shilling, then slam the door in his face, and 





* Round Table Essays: On Manner. 

Tt Feltham’s Resolves: Of Petitions and Denials, 

¢ Sainte-Beuve, essai sur Madame Geoffrin. 

§ Roman Empire, ch. xxvi. || My Novel, book v. ch. iii. 
{ Caractéres et Portraits, ** Burnet, History of his own Times. 
tt Hazlitt’s Essays, On Disagreeable People. 
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knock him off the rab oil into wounds, and tread 
_agenaprdbant vir tas .9 ‘Tae ast like dh ind of hoofed angel.”* 
As Clinton says in the comedy of a great tragic poet, 
Tel donne a pleines mains qui n’obli rsonne, 
La facon de ae vaut Bh je aero donne.t 

Dunsford’s essay on Pleasantness begins with the remark, that there is 
a gift that is almost a blow, and there is a kind word that is munificence; 
so much is there in the way of doing things. Every one, he says, must 
have noticed te what a large extent real kindness may be deformed and 
negatived by manner. “ But this bad manner corresponds with some- 
thing not right in the character—generally some want of kindly pd 
hensiveness, which a pleasant person would be sure to have.”{ Not to 
every one is it given, as Pliny says, adornare verbis benefacta. The 
above remark that there is a gift which is almost a blow, reminds us of a 
literal example of this, in M. Victor Hugo’s romance, where the priest, 
Dom Claude, throws at his brother, Jehan, a purse which makes a great 
bump on the scholar’s forehead, and with which Jehan goes his way 
at once growling and pleased, like a dog that is pelted with marrow- 
bones. 

It : made one of the excellences of the almost preterpluperfect Sir 
Charles Grandison, that he never was at a loss for arguments to keep in 
countenance the persons whom he benefited; and to make their accep- 
tance of his favours appear to be not only their duty, but an obligation 
laid on himself.|| Prior dilates in his eulogy of Lord Dorset on that 
peer’s delicacy of tact in bestowing a favour. ‘“ To those whose circum- 
stances were such as made them ashamed of their poverty, he knew how 
to bestow his munificence without offending their modesty ; and under the 
notion of frequent presents, gave them what amounted to a subsistence.” 
Macaulay admires in Essex his conducting himself towards his dependants 
with a delicacy such as has rarely been found in any other patron ; for, 
unlike the vulgar herd of benefactors, he desired to inspire, not gratitude, 
but affection. ‘ He tried to make those whom he befriended feel towards 
him as towards an equal.’”” When keenly disappointed in those efforts in 
which he “spent all his power, might, authority, and amity,” to get 
Bacon made Solicitor-General, Essex is described as finding consolation 
in the most munificent and delicate liberality: he presented Bacon with 
an estate at Twickenham worth near two thousand pounds; and this, as 
Bacon owned many years after, “ with so kind and noble circumstances as 
the manner was worth more than the matter.”’** 

It only came out by accident, after Swift’s memory failed, that he 
allowed an annuity of fifty guineas to Mrs. Dingley, pretending always 
to act as her agent, and that the money he paid her was the produce of a 
certain sum which she had in the funds; and the better to save appear- 





* Life of J. M. W. Turner, R.A.., ii. 123. 

¢ Corneille, Le Menteur, Acte I. Sc. 1. 

{ Friends in Council, Second Series, vol. ii. p. 99, 2nd. edit. 
§ Notre-Dame, L. ix. ch. ii. 

|| History of Sir Charles Grandison, vol. ii. letter xxxvii. 

q Prior’s Dedication of his Poems. 
** Macaulay’s Essays: Lord Bacon. 
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ances, says one of the Dean’s biographers, he always took her receipt, and 
sometimes would pretend, with great seeming vexation, that she drew upon 
him before he received her money from Lo * But it must be owned 
that Swift’s usual manner of giving, when at least he did it directly, was 
the reverse of delicate or considerate. 

Odd as it may seem, and much as it may reflect upon the common 
sense of poor humanity, it is the pronounced belief of an acute thinkert ~ 
that kind deeds done out of genuine unadulterated benevolence are less 
appreciated by the recipient than kind acts done out of benevolence stimu- 
lated by vanity: the latter being pleasant because they spring out of the 
desire to please, and soothe our self-love, whereas the former appeal to 
our self-interest. 

Mr. Dorrit, the Father of the Marshalsea, counts on receiving a tes- 
timonial from every fellow-inmate who leaves him behind. When the 
Plasterer, on Ais exit, puts a little pile of halfpence in Mr. Dorrit’s hand, 
with the apologetic remark, “It ain’t much, but it’s well meant’’—the 
Father of the Marshalsea, who had never been offered tribute in copper 
yet, exclaims, “ How dare you !”’ and feebly bursts into tears; for fustian 
spla.“ed with white lime, bestowing halfpence on him, is new. ‘“ The 
Plasterer turned him towards the wall that his face might not be seen ; 
and the action was so delicate, and the man was so. penetrated with 
repentance, and asked pardon so honestly, that he could make him no less 
acknowledgment than, ‘I know you meant it kindly. Say no more.’ ”t 
How keenly Mr. Dorrit appreciates a delicate tribute in gold is shown in 
full in his suggestive discourse to Arthur Clennam, who is indirectly urged 
in every sentence to go and do likewise. “Mr. Clennam, as I have 
happened to mention a handsome and delicate action, you may like, per- 
haps, to know what it was. . . . It is so generous, and shows so much 
fine feeling, that it is almost a duty to mention it... . It came out, 
through my admiring a very fine cluster of geranium which he had 
brought from his conservatory. On my taking uotice of its rich colour, 
he showed me a piece of paper round it, on which was written, ‘ For the 
Father of the Marshalsea,’ and presented it to me. But this was—hem 
—not all. He made a particular request, on taking leave, that I would 
remove the paper in half an hour. I—ha—did so; and I found that it 
contained—ahem—two guineas. I assure you, Mr. Clennam, I have 
received—-hem—Testimonials in many ways, and of many degrees of 
value, and they have always been—ha—unfortunately acceptable ; but I 
never was more pleased than with this—ahem—this particular Testi- 
monial.”§ It is to him 


Like silent-working heaven, surprising oft 
The lonely heart with unexpected good. || 


Barring (in his case) the oft. 

voluminous work, happily, might be written commemorative of deli- 
cate donors. Sometimes the donation comes in the shape of a “ generous 
fraud”—as when Arcesilaus, of the New Academy, visiting a sick friend, 








* Roscoe’s Swift, ii. 730. 

T In an essay entitled “ A Word for Female Vanity.” 
Little Dorrit, ch. vi. § Ibid., ch. viii. 

| Thomson : Spring. 
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whom he saw to be suffering from privation, slipped, unobserved, a purse 
of gold underneath the sick man’s pillow. When the attendant discovered 
it, the sick man said, with a smile, “ This is one of Arcesilaus’s generous 
frauds.”** Much in the same way Mr. Thackeray is said to have left 

ill-boxes with two or three sovereigns inside, for the use of needy 
sufferers—this direction duly superscribed, One or Two to be Taken when 
Required. We are told of Dr. Fothergill, in whose character charity has 
been recognised as the predominant feature, that when he paid his last 
visit to patients in decayed circumstances, it was not unusual with him, 
under the show of feeling the pulse, to slip into their hand a sum of 
money, or a bank-note; in one instance the amount is said to have been 
one hundred and fifty pounds. ‘To the modest or proud poverty which 
shuns the light of observation, he was,” writes Dr. Southey, “the deli- 
cate and zealous visitor; in order to preclude the necessity of acknow- 
ledgment, which is often painful in such minds, he would endeavour to 
invent some motive for his bounty, and hence afford to the receiver the 
pretensions of a claim, while the liberal donor appeared to be only dis- 
charging a debt.”’*+ Dr. Matthew Baillie came of the same stock—it 
being difficnlt to say whether this good physician’s generosity, or the 
delicacy with which he carried it into effect, was the greater. 

That again is a pleasant story of Quin visiting Thomson in the debtors’ 
prison, aod after a good supper ordered by the visitor from a neighbour- 
ing tavern, saying it was time for them two to balance their accounts ; 
that lie, Quin, owed Thomson one hundred pounds, the lowest estimate he 
could put upon the pleasure he had derived from reading his works, and that 
instead of leaving it him in his will, he insisted on taking that oppor- 
tunity of discharging the debt. Then putting the money on the table, 
he hastily left the room.t 

On such examples it does one good to dwell. But we must not dwell, 
only touch, on such miscellaneous instances as occur to us of delicate- 
generosity—in the case, say, of Boileau paying down a third more pur- 
chase-money than had been offered for Patin’s library, when indigence 
compelled that illustrious advocate to dispose of the collection ; Despreaux 
at the same time intimating that he bought only the reversion, and that 
the books were to remain the property of the original owner during his. 
lifetime. Or of Mr. Tyrwhitt forbidding Thomas Burgess (afterwards. 
Bishop) to quit Oxford, and take a curacy, with the kindly voto : * No,. 
you must on no account quit Oxford. You must be my curate there for 
the next two years.”§ Or of William von Humboldt desiring the 
recipient of his now famous Letters to accept from him, until convalescent, 
and able to work, such a sum as would provide for her comfort and tran- 
quillity during one entire year—the mode in which this offer was made, 
rendering the boon inestimable.|| Or of Bishop Coplestone{ helping 
most substantially, but unseen and unrecognised, the indigent Welsh 
parsons in his diocese. Or of Baron Alderson seeking to infuse into 





* Lewes’ Biogr. History of Philosophy, viii. 4. 

t Lives of British Physicians: Fo . 

t Bell’s Memoir of Thomson. § Life of Bishop Burgess, ch. iv. 

| See Introduction to Humboldt’s Letters to a Lady, and the first of the 
themselves. 

{ See Memoir of Bp. Coplestone, p. 279. 
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every effort for the comfort or relief of others, something in the doing 
which enhanced the intrinsic value of the deed—“ something, if possible, 
of nal intervention by word or deed, which his own sensitive a 
ciation of kindness instinctively s , and which threw, as it were, a 

ce over the charity.”"* Or such a story as is told of Turner, when he 
a of an old cow EE of his becoming embarrassed, and having to 
cut down some valued trees. Turner at once, we are told, wrote to the . 
steward, concealing his name, and sent him the full amount: “ many, 
many thousands—as much as 20,0002., I believe. The gentleman 
never knew who was his benefactor, but in time his affairs rallied, and 
he was enabled to pay Turner the whole sum back. Years again rolled 
on, and now the son of Turner’s benefactor became involved.” Again 
Turner is said to have “ sent the necessary thousands anonymously ; again 
(so singular are the sequences of Providence) the son stopped the leak, 
righted himself, and returned the whole sum with thanks.”’+ 

Leigh Hunt records the generosity of Horace Smith towards a needy 
man of letters, at whose identity one can guess,—of whom Horace knew 
little, but to whom he wrote a letter “as full of delicaey and cordiality as 
it could hold, making it a matter of grace to accept a bank-note of 1001, 
which he enclosed.’’{ Rich and rare is the example of Mr. de Quincey 
giving three hundred pounds, through Joseph Cottle, to Coleridge in his 
need—and absolutely prohibiting the name of the donor being made 
known.§ £¢ vous insistez sur ce gu’il ne sache pas? exclaims the 
cashier in Beaumarchais’ domestic drama: Ainsi vous le guitte: de la 
reconnaissance. The answer of Mélac pére is what his countrymen so 
promptly hail as “sublime :” Haiger de la reconnaissance, c’est vendre 
ses services.|| In Lord Jeffrey’s Life may be found a somewhat parallel 
passage, as regards his desire to help Moore to the extent of 300I. or 
500/, (exactly the two sums offered by De Quincey in the case of 8. T.C.), 
with strict injunctions against its being made known.§ 

Moore’s Diary records his discovery of Lord Lansdowne as having for 
some time placed at Longmans’ disposal the sum of a thousand pounds 
on Moore’s behalf, ‘“‘under the strictest injunctions of secresy with 
regard to this deposit.” How one such action brightens the whole 
human race in our eyes !** is the poet’s exclamation, in the first flush of 
grateful emotion. Of his noble “patron” he might have said pretty 
much what the poet of the Seasons said of one of his— 


Unlike the sons of vanity, that, veiled 

Beneath the patron’s prostituted name, 

Dare sacrifice a worthy man to pride, 

And flush confusion o’er an honest cheek, 
When he conferred a grace, it seemed a debt 
Which he to merit, to the public, paid, 

And to the great all-bounteous Source of good, 





* Memoir of Baron Alderson, p. 111. 
t Life of J. M. W. Turner, R.A., ii. 130. 
Autobiography of Leigh Hunt, ch. x. 
Cottle’s Reminiscences of S. T. Coleridge and R. Southey, p. 343. 
Les Deux Amis, Acte II. Sc. 5. 
Jeffrey to Rogers, July 18, 1819. 
** Diary of Thomas Moore, Sept. 28, 1821. 
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generous obligation towed. 
This, this indeed, is patronising worth. 
Their kind soutaehor kien the Muses own, 
But scorn with noble pride the boasted aid 
Of tasteless vanity’s insulting hand.* 

Happily the occasion for this sort of strain is gone by. 

Wilberforce is known, during many of his life, to have devoted 
to acts of munificence from a third toa fourth part of his anaual income ; 
and the money so freely given was ever accompanied, says Sir James 
Stephen,t by some greeting so kindly or so gay, as to soothe every 
painful sense of obligation. 


But these are men who yield such blest relief, 
That with the eae they destroy the grief; 
t 


Their timely aid the needy sufferers find, 
Their generous manner soothes the suffering mind : 


When our relief from such resources rise,t 

All painful sense of obligation dies ; 

And grateful feelings in the bosom wake, 

For ’tis their offerings, not their alms we take.§ 


“C'est rusticité,”’ says La Bruyére, “que de donner de mauvaise 
“griice : le plus fort et.le plus pénible est de donner: que cofite-t-il d’y 
ajouter un sourire ?”|| So, speaking of rusticité, has Churchill expressed 
his horror of 
——the awkward friend, 
Whose very obligations must offend.{[ 


Beneficium invito non datur. To force your alms upon an unwilling 
recipient has been called an act of malignity. Jean-Jacques is fervid in 
his indignation against being tricked into a kindness; he calls such 
fourberie base as well as cruel. The “ benefactor’? masks his méchan- 
ceté with the aspect of virtue, and at the same time involves the 
“obligee” in a charge of ingratitude. ‘‘ Le don,” says Rousseau, “ est 
un contrat qui suppose toujours le consentement des deux parties. Un 
don fait par force ou par ruse, et qui n’est pas accepté, est un vol, Il 
est tyrannique, il est horrible, de vouloir faire en trahison un devoir de 
la reconnaissance a celui dont on a merité la haine, et dont on est juste- 
ment méprisé.”** Nothing is a courtesy, says Ben Jonson, unless it be 
meant us, and that friendly and lovingly. “No; the doing of courtesies 
aright, is the mixing of the respects for his own sake, and for mine.”tf 
Quentin Durward concludes of his new friend the Syndic, that he is one 
of the numerous class of benefactors to others, who take out their reward 
in grumbling, without meaning more than, by showing their grievances, 





* Thomson, To the Memory of Lord Talbot. 
t Ecclesiastical Essays: Wilberforce. 
t Rise. Sic. A slip in construction, Mr. Crabbe. Priscian a little scratched, 
We can hardly suppose that the poet wrote relie/s. 
Crabbe: The Borough. 
Les Caractéres de La Bruyére, ch. viii. q The Conference. 
** Fragment trouvé parmi les papiers de Jean-Jacques Rousseau. 
tt Jonson’s Prose Works: Discoveries. . 
20 
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to exalt a little the idea of the valuable service by which they have in. 
curred them.* Dr. Boyd commences a sermon with remarking on the 
often proved possibility of doing a substantially kind thing in such an 
ungracious manner, that the person to whom you do it will rather feel 
irritated, and wounded, and sorry that he needs to take any favour from 
you, than grateful and obliged to you. pap ad he goes on to say, 
there are in this world some really good and Christian people, who are - 
so unsympathetic,—so devoid of the power of entering into the feelin 
of others, and so regardless of those feelings,—that when they do a 
kindness to anybody, and especially to a poor person, they do it much in 
the way in which - would throw a bone to a hungry dog.f As in 
Crabbe’s picture o 


overbearing wealth, that, in disdain, 
Hurls the superfluous bliss at groaning pain.t 


Mr. Vane, in Miss Braddon’s story, shakes his head, and lifts his grey 
eyebrows with a deprecating expression, when his daughter tells him of 
the money—and the letter—Mrs. Bannister has sent them: ‘ Hortensia 
Bannister cannot perform a generous act in a generous manner, my 
dear. You recognise the viper by the reptile’s sting; you may recog- 
nise Hortensia in pretty much the same manner. She gives, but she 
insults the recipients of her—ahem—bounty.”§ A very common expe- 
rience indeed is that of Mr. Titmarsh, in his candid avowal, that although 
he has eaten scores of dinners at, Captain Bragg’s charge, “ yet his hos- 
pitality is so insolent that none of us who frequent his mahogany, feel 
any obligation to our braggart entertainer.”|| Whom the vulgar enter- 
tain, as well as whom they succour, they oppress. 

Mr. Thackeray fairly owns, in his lecture on Swift, that he would 
rather have had a potato and a friendly word from Goldsmith than have 
been beholden to the Dean for a guinea and a dinuer. For Swift, he 
says, “insulted a man as he served him, made women cry, guests look 
foolish, bullied unlucky friends, and flung his benefactions into poor men’s 
faces.” 

Lord Lytton’s Lionel expatiates on the unconciliating tone of his 
benefactor’s letters. “Oh, Vance! they were terrible, those letters! 

. a curt proposal to pay my schooling, but not one word of kind- 
ness, and a stern proviso that the writer was never to see nor hear from 
me. He wanted no gratitude—he disbelieved in all professions of it. 
His favours would cease if I molested him. ‘ Molested’ was the word; 
it was bread thrown to a dog.” These had been letters to Lionel’s 
mother, which the boy was not shown till he was verging on young 
manhood. His pride revolted at the sense of obligation to such a bene- 
factor, kinsman though he was. So Lionel took upon himself to answer 
the last of them, which offered to buy him a commission in the army, 








* Quentin Durward, ch. xxiii. 
+ ‘You will sometimes find a real desire to do good, alloyed with so much 
fussiness, so much self-sufficiency, and such a tendency to fault-finding, that so 
far from good being done, a great deal of mischief follows.”—Sunday Afternoons 
at the Parish Church of a University City, § 13. 
t The Curate. § Eleanor’s Victory, ch. ii. |} Our Street. 
4] English Humourists: Swift. 
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or get him an appointment in India. ‘ Which did you take ?” Vance 


asks. “ Which! so offered—which ?—of course neither!” is Lionel’s 

passionate reply. “I wrote shortly—that if he would not accept my 
titude, I would not accept his benefits.”* A modern seer exercises 

no preternatural insight into life and character when he sings or says, 


Much, that might seem mere baseness to the crowd, 
Was seen by me with less abhorrent eye, — 


Because I lifted up the outer shroud, 
And could the inner springs of action spy. 


— ewan Ingratitude how loud the cry, 
ich yet in me did no warm echo move, 
For I beheld how proud was Charity, 
And Gratitude, which is the smile of Love, 


To love alone leapt back.t 


Tom Tulliver is severely admonished by Aunt Glegg, talking a¢ him, 
that he must bring his mind to fare hard and to work hard, and must be 
humble and grateful to his aunts and uncles for what they are doing for 
his father and mother, “as must be turned out into the streets and go to 
the workhouse if they didn’t help ’em. And his sister, too,” continued 
Mrs. Glegg, looking severely at Maggie, “she must make up her mind 
to be humble and work . . . and she must respect and love her aunts as 
have done so much for her, and saved their money to leave to their 
nepheys and nieces.” No wonder if there was a heightened colour in 
Tom’s face, and that he was very far from looking humble and grateful 
at the tone of this harangue. 

Mrs. Gaskell tells us of the reverend founder of Cowan’s Brid 
school—the Lowood of “ Jane Eyre’’—that he seemed to have had the 
unlucky gift of irritating even those to whom he meant kindly, and for 
whom he was making perpetual sacrifices of time and money, by never 
showing any respect for their independence of opinion and action; and 
that he had so little knowledge of human nature as to imagine that, by 
constantly reminding the girls of their dependent positions and the fact 
that they were receiving their education from the charity of others, he 
could make them lowly and humble. “Some of the more sensitive felt 
this treatment bitterly, and instead of being as grateful as they should 
have been for the real benefits they were obtaining, their mortified pride 
rose up from its fall a hundredfold more strong.”$ ‘Those who can put 
into words their gratitude for benefits thus vouchsafed, are apt to overdo 
the thing—on the principle noticed by Leigh Hunt : 

For when obligations more fitting than nice, 


We double the glow of our thanks and respect, 
To hide from th’ obliger his own defect. || 





* What will He Do with It? book i. ch. iv. 
+ Chauncy Hare Townshend, The Three Gates, chi. iii. 
t The Mill on the Floss, book iii. ch. iii. 

§ Life of Charlotte Bronté, ch. iv. 

l Leigh Hunt’s Poems, The Palfrey, part i. 





































THE ROCKING-STONE. 


A CHRONICLE OF THE TIMES OF THE WARS OF THE ROSES. 


Two of the most powerful nobles of England, the Duke of Somerset - 
and the Earl of Warwick, were one fine summer’s day in the year of our 
Lord 1449 walking together in the Temple Gardens on the banks of the 
Thames. Their conversations were ou affairs of state, Ere long they 
expressed decided differences of opipion. Their tempers warmed up; the 
dispute ran high. They appealed to the nobles and gentlemen attending 
on them, but all drew back. They had long been rivals, each seeking 
for power and influence. Warwick possessed immense popularity both 
with the soldiery and populace. He was well known in history as the 
King-maker. He was not a man to brook opposition. 

“Tt is well that we should know our foes from our friends,” he ex- 
claimed, plucking as he spoke a white rose from a bush which grew near. 
“Let all who claim to be my friends wear henceforth this insignia in 
their helms or caps.” 

“ And I, too, wish to know who are my friends and who my foes,” said 
the Duke of Somerset, walking on rapidly till he reached a red rose-tree 
which he saw in the distance. “I shall expect all those who love me 
or the cause I espouse to wear this flower of blushing hue.” 

Several knights and gentlemen hurried after the duke, and imitated 
his example in placing red roses in their caps. The earl watched the 

ings of his rival with a smile. 

“My challenge is quickly accepted,” he observed, turning to those 
who surrounded him. “But am I to stand alone? Have I no friends 
who wish to show that they are ready to espouse my cause ?” 

“ Ten thousand swords would be ready to leap from their scabbards the 
moment you summon them,” answered a sturdy knight, Sir Herbert de 
Beauville. “I, for one, am ready to risk castle, and lands, and jewels, 
and life itself, in your service; and as a pledge of my sincerity, 1 place 
this white rose in my helm, and, so help me Heaven, may I ever be true 
to it and to you while life remains !” 

The rest of the party, following the knight’s example, pledged them- 
selves to the earl, and placed white roses in their helms or caps. It was 
curious to see the two parties, as they henceforth walked apart with the 
insignia they had so hastily assumed prominently displayed, eyeing each 
other with glanees indicative, it might be, of that fearful struggle which 
was 80 soon to commence, and to devastate the fair land of England and 
deluge it with blood. Some of those present turned traitors to the cause 
they had espoused, and others more than once changed sides, but amply 
did Sir Herbert de Beauville fulfil the pledge he had given on that occa- 
sion. He was one of those men who consider that black is black, and 
white is white, and so, having passed his word that he would wear the 
white rose and support the house of York, he fought on, amid all its 
changing fortunes, till he had lost the larger portion of his once ample 

ions. His ancestral castle of Beauville, in the north of England, in 


a sadly dilapidated condition, with its park and a few hundred acres of 
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ee eee In the fatal fight on 
Bosworth Field, holding himself bravely, as was his wont, he was despe- 
rately wounded. He would have fallen from his horse had not he been 
rted by his faithful squire, Roger Bertrand, who led him from the 

t to a retired spot near a brook, where he could attend to his gaping 
wounds and stanch the life-blood flowing from his veins. In vain, how- 
ever, the brave squire exerted all his . It was too clear to him that 
his beloved master’s hours were numbered. The knight also was well 
aware that his last blow had been struck for the cause he had so long 
espoused, and that he should soon be numbered with the dead. He com- 
mitted, therefore, his wife and young son, who was named after him, to 

8 care. 

“ Mark you, Roger, watch over the boy as a precious jewel. Re- 
member his noble blood and parentage, bring him up as becomes it, and 
above all things, when he comes to man’s estate, take care that he finds 
a bride befitting him, and does not wed beneath him. I fear me much 
that I do not leave him as rich a heritage as I received, but should quiet 
times ever come back to this realm of England, with your careful nursing 
it may once more be made as profitable as of yore. You know my 
wishes, good Roger; I can speak no more. Especially in that one — 
of marriage guide the boy aright. Lift me up. How goes the fight? 
Let me behold the white rose of York once more triumphant, See—see 
—they charge forward! No—alas! they turn and fly. Then welcome 
death.”” The old knight, pressing the squire’s hand, uttered the word, 
“ Remember,” and fell back and died. 

The brave squire, rising to his feet, stood over the dead body of his 
master with drawn sword to protect it from spoliation, and ultimately 
succeeded in bearing it off from the field so as to give it honoured sepul- 
ture in the precincts of a neighbouring church. The priests were de- 
sirous to keep the knight’s armour in pawn that masses might be said 
for the repose of his soul. | 

“ Thanks, reverend and worthy gentlemen,” answered Roger, quietly. 
“But my dear master was as hearty a prayer as he was a fighter, and 
methinks if he’s failed while he lived to make his peace with Heaven, 
nothing that you or any other can say will aid him now that he is gone, 
and knows more about the matter than you and all the world besides put 
together.” , 

“What rank heresy is this you are speaking?” exclaimed the priest. 
“The prayers of the Church not of use to the dead, do you say? This 
savours strongly of the abominable tenets of Wycliffe. Why, you must 
belong to the abominable sect of the Lollards, Master Roger.” 

“Nay, but I was only speaking in the case ‘of my good master,” 
answered the squire, in his quiet tone. ‘I said that he was a hearty 
prayer 5 and what is the use of a man’s praying if his prayers are not to 

eard? But if my master’s prayers were heard—and I am sure the 
were—then there is no further neil of any one praying for him. I am 
a true son of Holy Mother Church. I know nothing of Master Wycliffe, 
and conclude that he has been dead no small number of years.” 

The priest, not accustomed in those days to controversy, had nothing 
to say in reply to Roger’s remarks, though, still suspecting him strongly 
to be a Lollard, he would have liked to entrap him, and to have had the 
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power to bring down punishment on his head. Honest. Roger, however, 
not aware of the feelings of animosity he had excited, frankly wished the 
irate ecclesiastic farewell, and with the arms and armour of his late master, 
all that remained of him, took his departure for the now mourning castle 
of Beauville. 

It is not necessary to describe the grief of Dame Beauville nor of the ~ 
young Herbert, who was of an age to feel deeply the loss he had suffered. 
As may have been suspected, Roger Bertram was a Lollard, as was the 
mistress of the castle, though they had found it necessary to conceal their 
opinions. Young Herbert was accordingly brought up in the principles 
of the enlightened Wycliffe, a copy of whose Bible was one of the most 
prized possessions of the dame. It was her chief delight to instruct her 
son in the glorious truths it contained. Alas! however, the shock she 
received on hearing of the death of her beloved lord, and the complete 
overthrow of the cause for which he had so long striven and fought, was 
so great, that from that time she sank gradually, and ere long followed 
her husband to the grave. 

Roger Bertram thoroughly carried out his promise to his master. 
Young Herbert de Beauville grew up into a noble-lookiug youth, who, 
though he did not possess any large amount of book-learning, was tlre 
leader iv all the manly exercises of the period. He was brave and open- 
hearted, of a kind and generous disposition, and had ever proved himself 
affectionate aud obedient to the guardian placed over him. He had, how- 
ever, a determined will of his own, and Roger discovered that, if he wished 
to retain his influence over his ward, he must not pull the reins of 
authority too tightly. 

As Herbert increased in years this became more and more evident, 
especially when the youth mixed in the world, and there were not want- 
ing those who urged him to assert his own independence, and who hinted 
that, now he bad grown nearly to man’s estate, it was no longer in- 
cumbent on him to obey implicitly one who had merely been placed in 
authority to watch over him while he was a boy. Good Roger Bertram, 
though he was able conscientiously to do his duty with regard to watch- 
ing over his young charge, found that it was a difficult matter to restore 
a fallen house, and to bring long-neglected lands again into cultivation. 
The old retainers and tenants who once cultivated the fields had been 
carried off by their feudal lord to the wars, and their bones lay bleaching 
on many a battle-field. The lands could not be let, and no money was 
therefore forthcoming to restore the dilapidated castle fast crumbling to 
pieces. It had never been restored since the last siege laid to it by a 
Lancastrian force. At that time a large portion of the walls had been 
battered severely by cannon, and another part had been undermined : the 
enemy, indeed, were on the point of forcing an entrance when it was re- 
lieved by the appearance of an army of the Yorkist party. Roger’s 
hope, therefore, was that as soon as his young lord was of age he would 
retrieve his fortunes by a wealthy marriage. Unfortunately there would, 
he knew, be much difficulty in finding a bride for him among the Yorkist 
families, as the greedy King Henry took good care to confiscate all the 
property he could from any excuse lay hands on. Rogers was also him- 
self much attached to the principles of the Lollards, and he wished, if 
possible, that the young Herbert should marry into a family which held 
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to them. ‘There were far more families even at that time who read 
Wycliffe’s Bible, and believed the truths to which he held, than are gene- 
rally supposed. The English, as a nation, never bowed the neck very 
readily to Rome, and even in the darkest days there were some who put 
no faith in her assumptions and pretensions. The more enlightened had 
also ere this discovered what a clog to the prosperity and progress of the 
country existed in the many thousands of lazy and idle monks and friars, 
and other members of what were called religious orders. Still it may be 
considered that the lower orders generally, and many of the upper, were 
ignorant in the extreme, and believed in all those gross superstitions which 
have ever been the direct result of the teaching of the Church of Rome, 
where no counteracting influences are at work. As Roger did not him- 
self possess much book-learning, he was compelled to leave young Herbert 
under the instruction of Father Mathew, the curate of the parish, to whom 
Sir Herbert had confided the charge of his education. Not that the 
knight had any great esteem for the learning of Father Mathew, but that 
simply that he knew of no one else under whom he could place his son. 
Father Mathew was not a learned man, but he had cleverness enough 
to conceal his ignorance, and Sir Herbert, who, though a brave soldier, 
was no clerk, lacked wits to find it out. If the truth must be said, the 
curate was himself fonder of hawk and hound than of his books, and it 
was whispered that, if a pretty damsel came in his way, he did not always 
discreetly turn aside and shun her society. He could, however, do more 
than many of his brethren, for he could not only read his breviary, but 
write a neat hand and copy manuscripts with precision—an art he had 
learned in the cloister, where, very much against his will, he had spent 
some of the early years of his life. Such was Father Mathew, in the 
main, with all his faults, an honest man. Roger, who had more shrewd- 
ness than his late lord, was not altogether satisfied with him, but he con- 
soled himself with the thought that his young charge might have had a 
worse preceptor, when he saw him growing into a fine handsome young 
man, with many noble and generous qualities, though era | more 
addicted to field sports and athletic exercises than to the study of any of 
those branches of knowledge by which he might restore the fallen fortunes 
of his house. , 
Meantime, Roger was not unmindful of his purpose to secure a rich 
wife for his young lord. He looked about in every direction, far and 
near ; but the only damsel he could hear of at all likely to prove suitable 
was the Lady Barbara, the only child of the stout Baron Fitz Osbert. 
She was said to be fair to look on, and pious and good, and possessed of 
all the accomplishments which distinguished well brought up young 
ladies in those days. There were difficulties to be overcome, however. 
Herbert had not seen her, and might not be willing to wed her when he 
did. Her father, the baron, also, was a stout Lancastrian, and, although 
the rival houses of York and Lancaster were now united, he was very 
likely to maintain a prejudice against the son of an old opponent. While 
the honest Roger was travelling about the country and troubling himself 
greatly in search of the desired heiress, an event occurred which seemed 
likely to bring his schemes to naught. Herbert was one day returning 
from hawking—the quarry having led him a long distance from home— 
when, as he was passing through a wood of some extent, he heard a cry 
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and loud shouts for help. Urging on his steed over the greensward, he 
saw two persons on horseback endeavouring to escape from three armed 
men on . That the latter were robbers he had little doubt—dis- 
banded soldiers of the army the king had lately led to France. One of 
the persons on horseback was a country damsel, and, from the panniers 
between which she sat, it appeared that she had been to dispose of the 
produce of her farm at market ; the other was a serving-man, or farm- 
servant, apparently, for he also had a number of baskets slung about his 
horse. He had also a bow at his back and a trusty sword by his side, 
with which he might, if necessary, defend his young mistress. These 
ideas passed through Herbert’s mind the moment the scene appeared 
before him. Theserving-man had drawn his sword, and was endeavour- 
ing to keep the robbers at bay. The robbers, however, seemed to be 
laughing at his efforts, and while one of them was keeping him in play, 
the other two had run round on either side and were on the point of 
seizing the reins of the damsel’s steed, when Herbert appeared. He 
dashed forward, and, with the impetuosity of youth, without asking any 
questions, cut down one of the robbers, and was about to treat the other 
in the same way when he made his escape between the trees. The 
serving-man had, in the mean time, given a good account of the robber 
who had attacked him, and who lay wounded and, to all appearance, dying 
on the ground. He had, however, first contrived to give honest Master 
Rolfe a severe cut on the arm, and another on the side, which would probably 
have compelled him to yield to the attacks of the other ruffians had not 
young Herbert de Beauville come to his assistance. The damsel had 
wonderfully maintained her self-possession during the events which have 
been described, but when Herbert reached her, and, taking her hand, 
assured her that all danger was past, her pale cheeks and quivering lips 
told him that she could not longer contain her feelings. He helped her 
from her palfrey, or pony rather, and placing her on the trunk of a fallen 
tree, endeavoured to calm her spirits, while Master Rolfe limped off to 
fill a bowl, which he had just purchased in the market, with water from a 
neighbouring brook. This soon revived the damsel, and, as soon as she 
was able to speak, she, after thanking Herbert for the service he had 
rendered her, told him that her name was Gertrude Alwyn, and that she 
lived with her father, stout John Alwyn, a yeoman, on his farm, nearly a 
league off. 

“Then I must offer my services to escort you to your home, sweet 
Mistress Gertrude,” said Herbert, in as courteous a tone as he would have 
used towards a princess. “I can take no denial, as it is unbefitting that 
you should continue your journey alone. Mayhap some other robbers 
may meet you, or you may be beset by some other danger.” 

Whatever might have been the fears of the damsel, she was not un- 
willing that so handsome and courteous a young man should escort her 
homewards. Not till the honest Master Rolfe had come up to hold her 
reins, while she again mounted, did she and Herbert discover how badly 
he had been hurt by the robber who attacked him. He made light of his 
wounds to save his young mistress pain, but she refused to proceed till 
they were bound up, and some further time was lost in this operation. 
Herbert rode onward by the side of Gertrude, conversing as he went. 
He thought that he had never seen so fair a damsel, so gentle and so 
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lovable, while she was certain that she had never met a more kind and 
courteous and noble a youth. It was late wheu they reached Donington 
Farm. Master Alwyn, the owner, did not seem much ised to see 
his daughter weherer ~~ so gay a cavalier as young Herbert de Beauville. 
Having thanked him warmly for the protection he had afforded to his 
daughter, and deliverance from the danger which had overtaken her, with 
much courtesy he invited him to remain to supper, which meal was even 
then being placed by Mistress Alwyn on the table. 

Young Herbert was not unwilling to accept the invitation, seeing that 
already his heart, or fancy, or whatever organ or sense by which young 
men are moved, had already been captivated by the bright eyes and sweet 
face of the fair Gertrude. There was a bright moon about to shine, and 
he had no tender mother or loving sisters who would be anxious at his 
non-appearance at the usual hour. Gertrude did not omit to tell Mistress 
Alwyn of the hurts Rolfe had received. On hearing this, the dame, with 
alacrity, hastened out, that she might exercise on them that skill of the 
possession of which she was not a little proud. On her return, three 
demure damsels and seven stout labouring men followed her into the hall, 
and took their seats at the table. They then ate in silence the messes 
which Mistress Alwyn served out to them. Master Alwyn, meantime, 
kept up a very pleasant conversation with his guest. He was evidently 
far superior in attainments to men generally of his position in life, for he 
could both read and write, and knew something of what was going 
forward in the world. In appearance he was not, however, superior to 
other yeomen or well-to-do farmers; and his dame, though evidently a 
notable thrifty housewife, was not above her class in manners or in in- 
formation. As Herbert looked from one to the other, and then exchanged 
a few sentences with their daughter, he wondered how so fair a creature 
could have sprung from so rough a stock. He sat on, unwilling to leave 
the society of so charming a being, till at length he had no excuse for 
lingering longer. 

As he rode homeward, with his hawk sleeping on his shoulder, and his 
hounds by his side, his thoughts were so completely oceupied with the fair 
Gertrude, that he reached his castle gate almost before he was aware of 
it. Master Roger was away on the errand which has been spoken of, and 
Father Mathew had never been wont to chide his pupil very severely. 
Now that he had come to man’s estate, he wisely abstained altogether 
from doing so. Herbert was therefore accustomed frankly to tell him all 
that occurred. He accordingly deseribed how he had met the damsel and 
her servant, and saved them from robbers. 

“ You have acted bravely, my son; and you deem the damsel fair to 
look on?” said Father Mathew. 

The last words were uttered quite in an indifferent tone, as if the 
matter were of very little consequence. 

“Oh yes; the damsel is perfectly beautiful,” exclaimed the youth, 
ee: ‘‘ T have never seen one I could so devotedly love and 
adore,”’ 

The priest gave way to a low laugh, and remarked : 

_ “Perchance the next time you see her she may not appear so charm- 
ing, and still less so the following. Methinks, too, that she is not such 
@ one as the young lord of Beauville ought to wed.” 
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*‘T have heard of noble earls wedding with maidens of low degree, 
whose beauty and rare excellence made them fit to take their places 
among the highest in the land. Such is the damsel of whom I speak. 
It would be a grievous pity to allow so charming a rose to bloom unseen, 
or to allow her to mate with some rough thistle or thorn unworthy to 
possess her.” 

The priest laughed outright. 

“ Certes, the charms of the damsel have made you poetical, my 
esteemed pupil,” he remarked. “I must go forth to see this rare piece 
of perfection. I wonder whether I shall esteem her as you do.” 

Now, although Herbert had a great regard for his reverend tutor, he 
did not altogether desire to have him become acquainted with the damsel, 
and he at once, therefore, began to repent that he had praised her in such 
glowing terms. He scorned, however, to retract anything that he had 
said, yet he determined to try and prevent Father Mathew from visiting 
Donington Farm till he had secured, as he hoped to do, the affections of 
its fair inmate. It was not till late at night that the priest and his pupil 
retired to their dormitories. At an early hour the next morning the 

oung lord of Beauvilie was on his way to Donington to inquire if 
di Gertrude had recovered from the effects of the fright to which 
she had been subjected. He also persuaded himself that he was anxious 
to learn how it fared with sturdy Master Rolfe. 

He went well armed in case he should meet any of the band of robbers 
whose comrades he had so roughly handled. On reaching Donington, 
he saw Father Mathew’s grey mare at the gate. The father must have 
left the castle by break of day, and have ridden pretty fast to get there 
before him. Herbert met him coming out. 

“ Ah, my son, you said not that you were coming here to-day,” he 
remarked, quietly. ‘ However, I am not surprised. The damsel is truly 
fair to look on, and calculated to win a young man’s heart. But beware, 
I say—beware. Now go in and pay your visit and inquire after her 
health, and say all the foolish things you purposed saying, and then come 
out again. I will wait for you, and we will ride back to Beauville to- 
gether.” 

This was not at all according to Herbert’s intentions, yet he could not 
help himself without positively refusing to comply with the father’s 
wishes. He found the dame and her fair daughter within. There was 
some constraint in their manner at first, but the latter was evidently 
pleased to see him. He thought her not less lovely than on the previous 
evening. The visit, however, was not such as he had anticipated. In 
vain he tried to learn what Father Mathew had been saying about him. 
At last he was obliged to take his leave and join his tutor, who had been 
walking his horse up and down, waiting for him. The young gentleman 
had learned wisdom. 

“I will be even with him,” he thought to himself. “I will let him 
suppose that he is right, and that on a second visit I have not found the 
damsel as charming as I at first described her.” 

He carried out his plan, but whether or not Father Mathew was de- 
ceived he could not tell, for the wary priest made no reply to his remarks 
by which he could judge what was passing in his mind. When Master 
Roger returned, Herbert took good care to say nothing to him about fair 
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Mistress Gertrude, and, somewhat to his surprise, Father Mathew was 
equally reserved on the subject. 

It was curious, however, that from that time forward his hounds or his 
hawks always led him in the direction of Donington, and, though he 
brought home less game than formerly, he never grumbled at his ill luck. 
Perhaps both Master Roger and Father Mathew were watching him, but, 
if so, he was not aware of it, and was perfectly well satisfied with the 
course he was taking. He found that Mistress Gertrude was not over- 
rigidly brought up, and that her parents did not object to her mixing 
with other young people, and enjoying the sports and pastimes suitable 
to their age. At all festivals and merry-makings Herbert became her 
constant attendant. He cared not if any one remarked that he de- 
meaned himself by associating as he did with a yeoman’s family. Master 
Alwyn did not object to his consorting with his daughter, and therefore 
no one else had any business to find fault with him. He engaged warmly 
with other young men of his age in the various athletic sports then gene- 
rally practised. It was his delight to excel in them, and whenever he 
won a prize, as he often did, he was wont to bring it and place it at the 
feet of the fair Gertrude. He did so with a right noble air, and it was 
often remarked that she received these attentions with a grace which not 
the first lady in the land could surpass. He was not without rivals who 
desired to gain the chief place in her affections ; not that she gave them 
any encouragement, for her heart was already entirely surrendered to 
Herbert. 

Among the many devices employed by that money-loving monarch, 
Henry VII., was that of confiscating the property of any of his nobles or 
other wealthy persons who gave him cause of leak by rebelling or in- 
triguing with his enemies. Not far off resided a certain Master John 
Fisher, once a wealthy merchant in London, who had in an evil hour for 
himself purchased one of these estates, lately belonging to a Baron 
Neville, of ancient lineage, much beloved in the country. Master Fisher 
was a worthy honest man, and would have proved a greater benefactor 
to the people among whom he came to reside than he had afterwards the 
power of being, had not the king looked on his hordes as a mine of wealth 
from which it was his royal privilege to extract whatever he miglit require. 
The merchant had several sons, who naturally desired to live like the 
young lords and gentlemen around them. One of them, Thomas Fisher, 
had set his eyes on Mistress Gertrude. He had more fortune than his 
brothers, money having been bequeathed to him by an uncle, also a 
merchant. His personal appearance was in his favour, and, altogether, 
he might have been considered a very good match for the yeoman’s 
daughter. Master Fisher, his father, however, did not approve of it, and 
desired that he should wed into some noble family who would give him a 
better standing in the country than he could otherwise possess. Thomas, 
however, was of an obstinate disposition, and would by no means give 
her up. Wherever there was a prospect of meeting her there he was 
always to be found, though he had to confess that of late she certainly 
had given him very little encouragement. 

There was in the neighbourhood of Beauville Castle a large open 
common, in the centre of which were certain Druidical remains—huge 
blocks of stone, some like pillars standing upright, and others placed one 
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over another, by means the knowledge of which appears afterwards to 
have been lost. One of these stones, the largest in the group, was so 
laced that the slightest touch would set it vibrating. It was generally 
believed, however, that this could only be done by the good and virtuous, 
and that any one not deserving that character, though they might shake 
it ever so violently, could not move it. Here, from near and far, it had 
been the custom of the youths and lasses to assemble on festivals and 
holidays to amuse themselves with the games and sports then in vogue. 
Archers came to exhibit their skill. Quintains were set up, at which 
ng men delighted to run, with lance in rest, either on foot or on 
<= ae Here was practised hurling the bar, casting the lance, 
running races, and other similar active sports; while on May-day a 
pole was set up, round which the morris-dancers assembled, and the lord 
of misrule held his court. People of position in the county did not dis- 
dain to come to these merry meetings. One fine afternoon, on the Ist of 
May, 1493, a large number of persons of all ranks and ages were as- 
sembled in the neighbourhood of the rocking-stone. ‘The still wealthy 
merchant, Master Fisher, and the yeoman, Master Alwyn, and Herbert’s 
faithful guardian, Roger Bertram, and several knights and justices with 
their families, and Father Mathew, and many other parish priests and 
curates, and not a few monks and friars, who had come with the spirit of 
pickpockets of the present day to try what they could filch from the 
pouches of the merry-makers. 

After the gay assemblage had got somewhat weary of the ordinary 
sports, a number of them repaired to the rocking-stone, where they 
amused themselves by daring each other to give evidence of their virtuous 
lives by setting the stone rocking. Several had gone forward when the 
stone was clearly seen to vibrate. There was a shout by some wags for 
Father. Mathew, who was seen standing near; but he declined going 
through the ordeal, on the plea that it did not become his clerical cha- 
racter ; indeed, it had been determined by all the clerics in the neigh- 
bourhood that such a proceeding ought not on any account to be sub- 
mitted to by them. At length the names of several damsels were called 
out, and, among others, Mistress Gertrude Alwyn was summoned to go 
forward and move the stone. There might have been a slight blush on 
her cheek at appearing before so many people on such an undertaking ; 
but yet, with a slight laugh and a smile on her lips, she advanced to- 
wards the stone. There was a perfect silence among the crowd of spec- 
tators as she touched the stone. It did not move. Again and again she 
touched it, with all the force she could exert. The stone remained as im- 
movable as if part of the mass on which it rested. There was a general 
groan uttered by the crowd, an evidence of their full belief in the truth 
of the legend, while, at the same moment, a piercing cry was heard, and 
the unhappy damsel was seen to fall fainting to the ground. Mistress 
Alwyn ran forward to raise her daughter, followed by young Herbert de 
Beauville, who declared aloud that, for his part, he believed that the 
stone might sometimes rock and sometimes cease to rock, but that this 
had nothing to do with the virtue or want of that quality in those who 
touched it. There was a cry of “Heretic Lollard” from among the 
crowd, but Herbert silenced it by declaring that he would slit the tongue 
and break the head of any one who uttered it, or a word against the fair 
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fame of Mistress Gertrude Alwyn. The poor girl was mounted on a 

illion behind her father and conveyed back to Donington, weepi 
bitterly. A number of persons collected round the stone, and soon after- 
wards, on being touched by chance, it was seen to rock as before, 

Herbert remained some time behind the Alwyn family, stalking about 
with his hand on the hilt of his sword, evidently longing for an encounter 
with some one; but as no person present seemed disposed just then to 
beard him, he at length mounted his horse and rode after his friends. 
Agaim and again he assured Master Alwyn, and his dame, and sweet 
Mistress Gertrude of his disbelief in the knowledge of the stone of the 
character of those who touched it, and that he would not credit a word 
against her fair fame should the cardinal, or bishop, or the pope himself 
utter it. Gertrude thanked him with tears in her eyes, but begged him 
to return home and talk the matter over with Master Roger before he 
took any steps to vindicate her character, which he told her that he was 
resolved to do. His worthy guardian did not look on the matter in the 
light he did. He confessed that he did not believe that Mistress Gertrude 
was of light character, but that if the world did so, it was nearly as bad, 
and that she was not a fit bride for him. Herbert did not see the matter 
in this light, and argued the point with great vehemence, and declared 
that nothing should prevent him from vindicating her character by 
marrying her forthwith. 

Shortly before this time a claimant to the throne of England had ap- 
peared in the person of a handsome youth, who pretended to be Richard 
Duke of York, second son of Edward IV. He had married the Lady 
Catherine Gordon, a cousin of the King of Scotland, who espoused his 
cause. No sooner did he appear in arms than Herbert, faithful to the 
traditions of his family, prepared to join him. He had no retainers, no 
money, only his own good sword and ardent young heart. Roger was 
now too old to bear him company, much as he wished it. He would, 
indeed, have dissuaded his young master from the enterprise, on the 
ground that the Houses of York and Lancaster were already united, and 
that, after all, the new claimant to the crown might be only a pretender, 
as was asserted, and not the true prince; but then he thought that 
absence might cure him of his love for Gertrude, and that mixing in 
courtly society might make him desirous of wedding with the fair Lady 
Barbara Fitz Osbert. Roger was, however, far too wise to hint anything 
of the sort, and with inward satisfaction he saw him go to bid farewell to 
pretty Mistress Gertrude, hoping that the young people might never 
meet again. Herbert, however, had no such thoughts in fis mind. 
Again and again he repeated his promise to Gertrude that he would re- 
main faithful to her, and that, come weal or come woe, he would return, if 
alive, and marry her. The world might say what it dared—might 
traduce and scorn her, but he would believe her true. He spoke with 
s0 much earnestness that she believed him, and pledged her own word to 
be faithful to him in return. 

Not till Herbert had paid this farewell visit to Mistress Gertrude did 
the wily Father Mathew attempt to cast any slur on her character, or to 
dissuade his pupil from his intended marriage. He left nothing unsaid 
which he thought could produce that result. Every insinuation he dared 
make he whispered into Herbert’s ear. Roger also was not slow to sup- 
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port the curate’s remarks, while at the same time he warmly praised the 
charms of the Lady Barbara Fitz Osbert, the heiress of the castle of 
Hardingham and its broad domains. Herbert listened, pained in mind, 
and moved, but not convinced. ‘Should she be false, there is no virtue 
nor faith in womankind, and I would as lief throw away my life in the 
first battle in which I am engaged as live.” Many young men have 

t the same thing, and changed their mind. 

No sooner had Herbert taken his departure than Father Mathew, who 
had got into the confidence of Master Thomas Fisher, urged him t6 press 
his suit. Old Master Fisher had become very much averse to it, on 
account of the reports which were current ; but Thomas asserted that he 
disbelieved them, and that, in spite of all that might be said against 
Mistress Gertrude, he was resolved to marry her. 

Time rolled on ; news came of the expedition of the Scotch king and 
the supposed prince into England, and of its failure. After that nothing 
more was heard of the unfortunate husband of the Lady Catharine 
‘Gordon or of young Sir Herbert de Beauville, who had been knighted 
by the King of Scotland. 

Meantime a visitor had come to Donington. He was evidently a man 
of superior birth. He was frequently seen in the company of Mistress 
Gertrude, and various were the surmises about him. Both Master Alwyn 
and his dame paid him the greatest respect. He was somewhat advanced 
in life, though still strong and active. His bronzed complexion, and 
more than one scar visible on his cheek, showed that he had been 
engaged in war in southern climes. He did not appear to seek conceal- 
ment, but at the same time not a word did he Jet drop which could allow 
people to guess who he was. At length one day a dozen men at arms 
and several knights, with two led horses, appeared at Donington, and the 
stranger and Mistress Gertrude were seen to mount and ride away, after 
an affectionate farewell of Master Alwyn and his dame. No people were 
more puzzled than Roger Bertram and Father Mathew. They remained 
at Beauville, holding the castle for Sir Herbert, though it seemed very 
doubtful whether he would ever return. One day a wandering minstrel 
came to the neighbouring hamlet. He approached a house, the bush 
hung over the door of which showed that entertainment for man and 
beast was to be obtained in the establishment. The minstrel took his 
seat in the public room, and quickly entered into conversation with those — 
around him. His object seemed to be to obtain information about the 
persons in the neighbourhood. Among others, he asked after Master 
Alwyn and his dame. They were living as before in the old house, and 
enjoying good health and strength. 

“They had a daughter,” observed the minstrel, in a calm voice. 

“Oh, the hussy!—she long since went away with a gay knight, who 
came with a band to carry her off, and no one knows what has become 
of her,” answered his loquacious informant. 

“It is false!” exclaimed the minstrel, starting up. Then, suddenly 
checking himself, he added: “I mean, such reports as these often get 
about without due foundation.” . 

However, he could not calm the agitation this information caused him, 
and, having paid his reckoning and slung the harp he carried over his 
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_ shoulder, he left the house. He took his way towards Beauville. Father 
Mathew was standing at the entrance as he approached the old castle. 
“Go thy way—go.thy way; we want no vagrants here. We have 

enough of our own starving poor to feed without yielding to the rapacity 

of strangers,” cried the father, eyeing him askance. 

The minstrel humbly turned aside, and, not far off, met Master Roger 
Bertram. He was about to avoid him, when Master Roger, eyeing him 
narrowly, hobbled forward, for he could not run, and taking him m his 
arms, exclaimed : . 

“« My son—my own boy—my young master; and art thou really come 
back sound in limb-and health ? Thrice happy is this day.” 

The minstrel was no other than Sir Herbert de Beauville. He seemed 
too much broken in spirits even to laugh at the way Father Mathew 
had treated him. He had escaped, not without difficulty, after the defeat 
of the last army which the pretended Richard of York was able to bring 
into the field. He had now only one object on earth for which he desired 
to live—to establish the fair fame of Mistress Gertrude Alwyn; and he 
had resolved, he said, to trace out the author of the calumnies he had 
heard against her, or, if he could not do that, to punish every one who 
had been known to utter them. 

It appeared that her disappointed suitor, Master Thomas Fisher, had 
been heard to repeat the evil reports concerning her. Here was an ob- 
ject on whom he could wreak his vengeance. The said Master Fisher 
had, by means of the wealth which had fallea to him, been able to pur- 
chase a title and honours of the mercenary king, and he now gaye him- 
self all the airs of an old noble. When, therefore, Sir Herbert challenged 
him to mortal combat on account of words uttered against the fair fame 
of a damsel undeserving of such reproach, he was compelled to accept 
the challenge. Space does not permit a description of the combat, The 
newly made baron was overthrown, and as Sir Herbert stood over him 
with his drawn sword, he confessed that he had himself, in revenge, 
inserted a small pebble in a hole under the rocking-stone, by which it 
became fixed and incapable of moving. On this Sir Herbert granted 
him his life, on condition that he should repeat the statement whenever 
he should so require him todo. He had it also made out in writing 
and duly attested, and, with this document in his hand, he set out to visit 

Master Alwyn and his dame. His heart sank within him when he 
learned from them that Mistress Gertrude was not their daughter, but 
the only child of the Earl of Fitz Stephen, who had, by the sacrifice of a 
portion of his patrimony, which had gone into the king’s coffers, lately 
regained the remainder. His spirits, however, rose again when the 
encouraged him to hasten forthwith to the earl’s castle and to try his 
fortune with the lady, showing her the document he had brought with 
him. He followed their advice ; the Lady Gertrude received him in a 
way to satisfy his utmost hopes, and presented him to her father as the 
ouly person she would ever marry. ‘They were accordingly wedded, and 
by living in privacy till the death of Henry, Sir Herbert escaped being 
implicated in the attempts made by the pretended Richard of York to 
gain the English crown. 


May—vou. CXLII. NO. DLXIX. 
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A NARRATIVE OF A SHORT RESIDENCE IN LOWER CANADA, 
AND A VISIT TO THE FALLS. 


ITI. 


On our way back we saw a merry scene; it being an assemblage of 
village girls and boys, who were beside a small hill in the village of 
Beauport, with traineaux, tarboggins, and small slides, all engaged in - 
ed themselves down the acclivity from the top to the bottom. 

slides and traineaux had acquired a 4 a slipperiness from constant 
| use, that they shot down like a railway-train impelled by an engine. The 
| happy little creatures were roaring with laughter, and flying down in 
eager rush one after the other, as they sat, stood, or lay on the small 
vehicles. Amongst them I saw some now and then capsized into the 
snow, which lay in folds on each side of the beaten track, and get up, 
afterwards, quite’: ‘unhurt, and resume their sport amidst the 
laughter of their companions. 

When we returned, and I went to see the horse in his stable, although 
actually the foam which the exercise of trotting had brought upon his 
coat had become frozen to it by the state of the atmosphere, yet he 
showed no symptom of having suffered from the exposure. 

The moose-deer shooting in the country is generally undertaken by 
parties during the depth.of the winter. Previous to starting in their 
sleighs to the part of the country where there is a chance of meeting with 
moose, they engage the services of some three or four Indian guides, who 
can direct them to the haunts of the animals, and who first stipulate with 
the sportsmen that they must receive a large portion, even sometimes 
three-fourths of the carcase of the animal, for their own use, as well as the 
wages which they are to get for their trouble. In return they, besides 

| indicating the proper places to go to, serve as woodcutters, and construet 
| the snow-houses, which are built up with great care for the reception of 
the hunters. In constructing these, they dig deep into the snow, and 
exeavate a level square, which has for its base the earth over which the 
| snow has fallen. The sides of the square are formed of snow, and the 
roof is thickly covered with branches of trees, interwoven in such a way 
as to be impervious to the snow. In the centre of the hut is a place 
for a fire, and in the roof a hole is left for the escape of the smoke. 
The logs of wood must be in abundance, and these must also be cut. 
With regard to provisions, the purse of the hunters can easily procure 
such as are necessary in Quebec; but preserved meat in cases, and coffee 
aud tea, are great essentials. Biscuits, of course, in place of bread. 
The hardy sportsmen cover themselves with buffalo-skius, which are the 
best and most serviceable for outer clothing of any that can be procured. 
For the inner clothing, any warm coats, with fur cuffs and collars. For 
the feet, the caribou mocassins invariably, as these are the best for 
walking on the snow when it admits of walking, and for treading in the 
snow-shoes when it is too soft. 
They always-set out when the snow is falling, or about to fall—both 
by reason of the temperature being then most bearable, and because 
the animals in question are very difficult to be got at unless there be 4 
deep fall on the ground. 
When they arrive at the hut which the Indians have constructed, they 
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are quite dependent on their guides for all the hopes of sport that they 
can look forward to. -Bat these Indians, when they have decided upon 
the line of country most advisable to take, accompany them, and they all 
goon snow-shoes out into the country. They carry their fowling-pieces 
slung to their shoulders, and when they arrive at any place where the 
animals show themselves, they approach cautiously ire re. 

The moose is much larger than the usual run of deer; in fact, he 
resembles more the nylgau of India than a deer. In appearance he 
looks like an ox, with, however, much lighter and longer legs. The 
head of the animal ie reckoned the greatest delicacy for soup, and the 
heart is also prized. The flesh is very good eating, being firmer than veni- 
son, but, like it, a sort of rich meat with which one soon becomes surfeited. 
The hardihood of the woodland life, the wild and enterprising turn of 
the pursuit, the engaging nature of the pastime, shared as it is with 
companions—all these have great charms for the young men belonging 
to the regiments quartered in Canada. But the excitement of the sport 
is not equal to that which attends a fox-chase in England, or an antelope- 
hunt in India. The principal excitement takes place when the moose 
runs off, and owing to his colour contrasting with the white of the snow, 
and his not moving so lightly as the sportsman on snow-shoes does, 
owing to the softness of the fresh-fallen snow, the latter can keep up 
with him, and in some cases has been known to follow him a number of 
miles, This is really exciting ; but when the sportsman gets near, he is 
presented with such a large mark to fire at, that one would suppose he 
could scarcely fail to hit it. However, notwithstanding this, many were 
the parties who returned to Quebec, after a few days’ stay within their 
snowy tenements and at their chilly sport, without having sueceeded in 
bringing back any trophy of their success. 

The nights in the winter-time in Quebec are really most beautiful. 
Here the clearness of the sky, the brightness of the constellations and 
stars, the frequency of the aurora borealis, also the extreme stillness of 
the atmosphere—so pure, so bright, so totally unimpregnated with any 
exhalation of vapour—make it, of a moonlight night, most truly lovely. 
Over the waste of snow the light is clear as day. Sometimes, durin 
the night, a shower of rain falls, and in the morning the particles of 
rain have become icicles, hanging to the eaves of the houses in the streets, 
or festooning the leafless branches of the trees standing in the grounds 
of the houses which line the roads at the different outlets of the town. 
These last have the appearance of thousands of glassy cases having been 
set round the numerous branches, and their glistening and brilliant effect 
in the morning sun may be fancied. The most ingenious and elaborate 
workmanship of the glass manufacturer cannot at all se with the 
beauty shown in the simple unadorned setting given to these trees by 
the instantaneous action of the frost. The smaller the branches and 
fibres of the trees, the more beautiful the appearance presented by their 
being covered with icicles. 

It is a perfect novelty to see the costume of the gentry, who amuse 
themselves driving about the country in sleighs, enveloped as they are in 
skins ; sometimes it is a buffalo robe, sometimes a bearskin, sometimes 

© beaver. They resemble more the pictures which we see in the 
frontispiece of the “Adventures of Robinson Crusoe’’ than any other 
familiar portrait that I can recollect. Whether they be clothed in the 
2P2 
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skins which I speak of, or dressed in the stout Whitney great-coat, or 
wearing the regular Canadian coat, with a hood to it like a friar’s cowl, 
or a cloth great-coat with fur cuffs and collars, they must in- 
variably have a fur cap on their heads. Without a fur covering on the 
head the person who goes out runs a chance of getting rheumatism in 
the head. The ladies even sometimes wear fur caps, but a bonnet well 
wadded with wadding inside is generally preferred. When the snow is 
falling it is comparatively mild, neither is there the intense penetrating 
cold which is felt to the very vitals; but when the snow has well ceased, 
and a hard frost has s then the cold becomes truly awful. Then 
the thermometer frequently falls to 28 or 30 deg. below zero; and 
frost-bites in the hands or are matters of frequent occurrence; the 
ears and the chin suffer also frequently. But when, added to the frost, a 
wind blows from the north over the waste of frozen snow, then the keen 
intensity of the cold is such that few venture out in it. 

On one of the coldest mornings, about seven o’clock, at the time when 
the carrioles of wood in numbers usually are coming in from the country 
to Quebec, and when the drivers as they pass are challenged by the 
sentries at the barriers, an incident occurred at the barrier of St. Louis. 
The sentries were clothed in great-coats which came over their usual 
great-coats, and which have a hood that completely covers their ears 
and caps, and their time of remaining on their post is not longer than 
half an hour, but they are always obliged to challenge the persons who 
pass their when it is dark. On the morning in question, at the 
time when it was still dark, and the most chilly hour of the twenty-four, 
the sentry at the St. Louis barrier challenged a carriole which he heard 

roceeding through the gateway. He received no answer; he called 
BR ty but the horse went onward, and the driver did not take any 
notice of his challenge. He then ran to the horse’s head, and stopped 
him. The horse, being well trained, stood still, and the sentry went to 
the driver and asked him the reason of his not answering to the challenge. 
Still no answer. He went close to the man, who was standing appa- 
rently in the attitude which those persons usually are in when driving, 
and found that his hands were quite cold ; his heart had ceased to beat. 
He was fixed, immovable, stiff as a stone; he had been frozen to death, 
but when life had become extinct it was impossible to say. The 
torpor which steals over the frame when one has been very long out in 
the cold is exceedingly dangerous, and if suffered to overcome one, and 
that one falls asleep in the snow, it probably will be to rise no more in 
this world. But im the instance of this unhappy peasant one could 
scarcely fancy that he could have fallen asleep when in the act of driving, 
and it was generally supposed that the cold by a gradual process rendered 
each of his members torpid until it reached his vitals, when its action was 
too strong to allow the blood to circulate. 

The great mass of the inhabitants of Quebec were grievously disap- 

inted at finding that the winter was passing away without the St 

wrence being frozen over. Young men met one another and lamented 
that the river had shown no signs of ¢aking during the night, and that 
there was no chance of their having a bridge. The minor streams beneath 
it were frozen up, 
geluque 
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but the grand stream which forms the leading feature in the view when 
one regards Canada or Quebec was not the first year which I 

there frozen completely over, although it was partially covered with ice. 
It was constantly crossed by the ferry-boats and canoes. Here, again, 
one had an opportunity of seeing the hardy habits of the Canadians. At 
the market-place, standing by the several wharves, are numerous parties 
with canoes, ready fo take one across. They usually work in large round- 
bottomed canoes; they are plied by generally six oarsmen, but the 
number is according to the size of the canoe ; they use a large flat oar, 
terminating where it dips into the water in an oval-shaped board. When 
the passengers are seated in the canoe, they dash these oars into the 
water, half frozen _as it is, and pull lustily. The whole surface of the 
broad river is partially covered with large sheets of ice, and partially with 
the half-frozen straits which intervene between these massive icebergs. 
The skilful rowers thread through the cracks, or straits, and work the 
canoe forwards with great power and dexterity. When they arrive at an 
iceberg too large to go round’ and strong enough,to bear a heavy weight, 
they make the passengers walk across on it, and drag the canoe and its 
contents over. Thus, between dragging and rowing, the ferry-boats ply 
as regularly as if the stream was unimpeded by the numerous stoppages 
of icy masses. Their transit of these reminded me of the description 
which I read in Gibbon of the way in which the Turks under Mah- 
moud II. at the siege of Constantinople in 1453 dragged the boats 
across the isthmus, as—with the exception of the difference which exists 
between boards and ice, and of the formation of the greased platform— 
these canoes had to go through a similar transit. In this way, cargoes 
of pigs, poultry, fish, meaty fruit, piles of baggage, furniture, beds, stoves, 
cattle, and horses, are daily carried across the St. Lawrence. It is a 


’ wonderful mode of transporting across a river of such a nature freights 


of that weighty description; and, taking the risk into consideration, and 
the extremity of the cold, it is an astonishing fact that an accident is of 
very rare occurrence. : 
The picnic parties which take place in Quebec during the winter 
months ate a great source of amusement to the inhabitants, and are 
looked forward to by young people with much interest. As is usual, the 
settlement of the most material part of the arrangement for the amuse- — 
ment rests with the ladies. They choose their partners, as is done in 
evening assemblies, by preconcerted plans and finesse previous to the day 
of starting for the drive. On this day at the hour of meeting, the parties 
in couples in their various sleighs, drive in procession out of one of the 
barriers from the town. The gentleman’s part of the business is to 
pete and drive the sleigh, and the object is to en his partner some 
ittle time previous. The freedcm which is allowed in this country, of a 
young gentleman choosing an unmarried lady for his partner in the drive, 
who is called, in the familiar parlance of the place, his “ muffin,” is such 
that he is not at all supposed to be paying any particular attention by 
this selection, such as to make parents think that it is a prelude to an 
engagement of marriage, but is doing as common-place an act of atten- 
tion as if he were selecting her for his partner in the dance. How the 
fathers of families can sanction the arrangement is to me an enigma, but 
so itis. Previous to the party going away, they fix on some place which 
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is a driving distance from Quebec, and the person who has given the 
invitations ides hampers of provisions of all kinds, which are carried 
to one of hotels, or places of rest, at the end of the drive. After 
the horses are put up, and the ladies have come down to the party, they 
sit down to a merry feast, and enjoy themselves as young people.are sure 
to do on such occasions. They sing, and dance, and amuse themselves 
afterwards, and, generally speaking, keep up their party till two in the | 
morning. Never, out of Paris itself, are to be seen gayer and livelier 

oung people than the Canadians. They are free, animated, laughter- 
oving, and social. They want the refinement of the higher classes of 
English ladies, but are certainly much less artificial and more virtuous 
than the French. The author of the “ Virginians” says, “that the 
conversation of the American gentlemen is generally modest, and, to the 
best of his belief, the lives of the women pure;” and certainly it would 
appear that their sisters in Canada are equally free from scandal, for I 
never heard anything said which at all militated against the fair fame 
of ladies in Canada, whether married or unmarried. Such being the 
class of people which assemble at the picnics, the time passed in them is 
usually a very mirthful one, and not the least merry part of the story is 
the return back in the sleighs to Quebec. The object in these return 
drives is to hurry homewards as quick as possible, consequently the 
number of accidents which befal the sleighs are not infrequent. I re- 
collect one occasion of a picnic party returning in which three sleighs 
had been capsized on the drifts of snow which lay on the road at in- 
tervals. The impetuous pace at which the drivers made their horses go 
was such that one lady, who was thrown out of the sleigh, and lying on 
the drift, had not time to get up before a sleigh, which immediately fol- 
lowed the one out of which she fell, came with such rapidity along 
that the slide went over her feet. But such was the softness of the 
snow and the shortness of the fall, that neither was she at all hurt; nor 
was there any apprehension of damage to any of the other two parties 
who sustained the falls which I spoke of. One of these was a gentleman 
who came headforemost on a drift ; another was a lady, who fell on her 
side. All three seemed to have imbibed the spirit of hardihoed, enter- 
prise, and courage which is characteristic of the country ; and the ladies 
rose up shortly afterwards laughing, and, taking their seats in the sleigh, 
were driven back to their own habitations, and seemed to think of it no 
more but as a subject for joke. 

I recollect another occasion, when a lady fell out of a sleigh, and it 
was owing to the side of the vehicle coming im contact with a “ cahot,” 
and the violence with which she fell made her driver apprehend that she 
might have been seriously hurt, but she escaped without any injury, and 
the moment afterwards jumped up and got into the sleigh as unconcerned 
as possible. In fact, I believe nothing could induce the ladies to relin- 
quish a pursuit so congenial to the climate as sleigh-driving. 

I was anxious to go again, and have leisure to stop a little longer at 
the Falls of Montmorenci than I stayed on the last occasion when I 
drove there. I therefore selected one winter’s day, when it was not very 
severe, and taking the snow-shoes on my back, I started at eleven o'clock 
in the pore When I reached the other side of the long wooden 
bridge called Dorchester-bridge, I struck across the country on snow- 
shoes. I came to a hillock, which I knew to be made of folds of snow 
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- jying over a rope-walk, and h the mountin was 
aly I found that the et the other ei such ey ee 
obliged to slide down in the way that the boys do in the country—in 
fact, the regular natives of the country, when they go out far from 
ee mony aes Cee r them, so that they can avail 
themselves of them when’.they come to any rising ground, As I went 
onwards, the palings and the marks which separated the fields were some 
of them about two feet above the snow, some much less, and some 
scarcely visible. The prospect was bleak, and somewhat monotonous 
also, and I thought-te myself of the vast numbers of Europeans who 
had come and settled here, and made it their home, and taken up their 
rest for life in a country where, for six months of the year, Nature wears 
one vast shroud of snow ; where the farmer, in place of roaming 
from field to field, and settling in his mind where he should sow wheat, 
barley, oats, potatoes; where plant or where plough; has every prospect 
of such things shut up completely from his view, and, with the exception 
of the in-door work of superintending his barn, has nothing outside 
whereon to fix his regard, but finds “his occupation gone,”’ himself 
“presented with an universal blank.”” I always like exercise, however 
violent ; the work of the oar when I am in a boat, or constant motion of 
the snow-shoe treading when on the snowy plains of Canada, are much 
preferable, to my taste, to the inert passiveness of being drawn along 
without any motion on one’s own part. . 

Dr. Johnson said, that the greatest pleasure in the world was “ moving 
along a road in a post-chaise ;” but without disputing the fact of there aries 

in such a mode of locomotion, I think it would really be mu 

enhanced by the addition of some exertion on one’s own part. I found 
this exercise so violent, that when I arrived at Beauport I was perspiring 
with heat. On my way I passed one of those snow-houses which are 
common to the country—a regular large chamber, with a roof, all one 
solid composition. This reminded me, on a small scale, of one of the 
eaves which one sees in India cut out of stone, containing images, sides, 
pillars—all the appurtenances of a building cut out of the solid rock, 
which rock gives materials to be chiselled by the hands of cunning 
workmen. But here Nature’s own handicraft had prepared all, saving 
the mere raising of the walls of snow. 





No sound of hammer or of saw was there, 
Ice upon ice, the well-adjusted parts 

Were soon conjoined, nor other cement asked 
Than water interfused to make them one. 


The light and aérial appearance inside shone very prettily, but certainly 
was more picturesque than comfortable. On the road from Beauport to 
the falls the drifts were heavy, and very frequent ; and were it not for 
my curiosity to see minutely how the falls looked in winter, I should have 
been _— to return. When I got a few fields from it I took to the 
snow-shoes again, and proceeded treading along on them, finding, in 
fact, that they were the only mode of making progress, until I aided 
the wood, which lies at the ridge of high land beside the fall. ‘The 
great mass of water this time was covered with an immense sheet of 
snow. At certain intervals the gushing torrents of water flowed through. 
This was really a grand sight; the numbers of large clusters of trans- 
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lucent icicles, which fell drooping over the crags like so many huge 
stalactites in a cave; the vast sheet of snow before the face of the 
waterfall; beneath, in the distance, seen through the wood, stood the 
cone of ice, which rises to the other side of the falls; the surrounding 
wood, which girded the hill, was thickly shrouded in snow; all these 
formed a view which is rarely to be seen elsewhere than im Canada. 
When I returned, and arrived at Beauport, I inquired from a carpenter, 
whom I saw working inside his cabane, as to my best way of returning 
to Quebec—whether by the road, or by the cross-country route on snow- 
shoes. He left his work, and walked with me for a few’paces to show 
me the different landmarks, and to direct me as to what point I should 
commence at in striking across the country on snow-shoes. I have 
always observed the greatest politeness in these Canadian-French. They 
seem, indeed, to have inherited the traditions of politesse and gracefulness 
which characterise “la belle France,” even though half buried in the 
remote wilds and solitudes of the New re Though uneducated 
and superstitious, they are still to a degree refined; and though they 
have no letters, they have a great deal of address. This man’s mode of 

ing was so far from pure, that he remarked upon the cold of the 
day by saying “ It fait frite.” When I expressed regret at taking him 
from his work, he said, “C’est qun cood d’heure,” and frequent other 
mistakes he made in the language; but his politeness to a stranger was 
certainly remarkable. 

As 1 returned I had an opportunity of seeing a most lovely sunset, 
where the tints and hues of the sky, lying over the unsullied whiteness 
of the snowy plain, formed a most glowing picture. It was calm, serene, 
and totally cloudless. The bright blue of the heavens and stillness of the 
earth gave an idea of repose, such as might be caught with advantage b 
the genius of Claude Lorraine. In the distance the city of Quebec, wit 
all the large buildings glittering with their metal domes, on which the 
mellow light of the setting sun cast a beauteous halo. Certainly there is 
something most ethereal and lightsome in the atmosphere of a fine day 
during the winter in Canada. But as it is stated—not without some 
reason—that “the hottest and the coldest place in the habitable or 
civilised world is Quebec,” so the contrast which is presented by Quebec 
in such a day of brightness, and by the same place, when a snow-storm 
is blowing in and around it, is the most wonderful which Nature in her 
changeful moods anywhere else exhibits. Then the stormy gust of thick 
cold snow, which actually cuts one’s face as it whirls by, nearly blinds 
one; the roads and streets nearly up to the middle in drifted heaps of 
snow ; the darkness of the dismal haze; the massive volumes of flaky 
snow, which “heavy roll their fleecy wool along;” the wild whistling 
of the storm against the building and window-frames; the quickness 
with which the masses of snow accumulate, so as to bury a living object 
which was not strong enough to bear up against their drifting power. 
Nothing can be more cheerless and dreadful than the scene which - 
country presents, and no persons who can ibly avoid it leave their 
home. The traveller, sone may be far ved ryerc “howls the savage 
blast,” is indeed hard put to it if he have no resource but his feet to carry 
him to some habitation. Such an appearance in the elements, so wild, 80 
terrible, so fraught with danger, is worse than any phenomenon which 
one ever meets with on shore in any country; more black, more horrible, 
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re Sealy than avy peril, except a stormy sea. Its coming reminds 
one 


Eur Speos xopupnot Noros xaréyevev dutydnv 
mower Gute pidnv krerrn de Te vuKTos apewa. 


Very many instances there are of persons who have lost their way, and 
have perished in these snow-storms. But their approach is generally 
known by the great darkness of the surrounding sky previous to their 
ensuing. ) 

The fires which take place so frequently in Quebec are also very 
remarkable, as peculiar to the Continent, where buildings of wood are so 
frequently seen. The instances of houses taking fire during the first year 
I — in Quebee were two which occurred during the day, and one at 
night. 

We had frequent opportunities of seeing the different rites, cere- 
monies, and forms of the Roman Catholic religion which are observed by 
the French-Canadians and also by Catholic Irish who have emigrated 
here, and of judging of the very strong hold which the religion has upon 
its votaries. This, both in the town and in the country adjacent, was 
evidenced in many ways. On one occasion a poor Protestant (who, on 
account of his knowledge of farming, had been chosen a judge in one of 
the agricultural shows common to the country) had given his opinion in 
favour of a Protestant who had exhibited cattle, and this opinion, to all 

pearance an impartial one, was nevertheless one detrimental to some of 
the Papists in the country, who were rival exhibitors in the same show. 
To the mind of an Englishman such an opinion could only be viewed as 
bearing reference to the point at issue—namely, the value of the cattle 
exhibited— but the excitable nature of the Celtic race construed it into a 
hostile demonstration on the part of the umpire, and as the prize at the 


| show came to be awarded to the Protestant, all these men were up in 


arms against this judge. Soon after his house was surrounded by seven 
or eight of the discontented party. He was an extremely able-bodied 
man, and when his door was menaced by their driving their bodies 
against it, kicking it, and using abusive language, he called out to them 
that he would fight the whole party by taking each man singly, and 
having thrown him, and given him enough of it, he would do the same 
with the next, and so on through the whole number; or, as the saying 
goes he challenged to fight them all, “ one down and another come on.” 

his challenge was accepted, and he actually fought them in rotation, 
and they were obliged to acknowledge themselves vanquished. It ap- 
pears that at the time that they came to the house there were numbers 
of people outside, and that some of the disinterested men saw that fair 
play was used during the extraordinary combat. 

A few weeks after this occurred the same men saw this Protestant at 
a cattle-show, and attacked him simultaneously at a great disadvantage, 
and by striking him before and behind, and when he was down jumpin 
on him, and other ruffianly usage, they left him insensible. The attac 
was sudden, and in a place where none of his friends were present; but 
shortly afterwards some people who knew him well coming up, found him 
in this senseless state, and carried him home. In a few days afterwards 
this unfortunate man died of the injuries which he had received from 
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these wretches. The coroner’s inquest gave a verdict to that effect, 
and sh afterwards the whole of the attacking party gave theniselves 
up for trial before the assizes in Quebec. A very long trial ensued, and, 
as may be imagined where there are Roman Catholic advocates, and 
where the feeling ran so high, the whole of the party were acquitted. 
Previous to the time of the parties giving themselves up for trial, the 
excitement throughout the district where the transaction of the assault’ 
occurred was very great indeed. A military party, consisting of two 
companies, was sent down to the village to overawe any of the inha- 
bitants who should be disposed to disturb the peace of the community; 
but after a few days they found all peaceable, and returned, and soon 
afterwards the suspected delinquents gave themselves up. But the act of 
violence and the feeling of bitterness in the minds of the Papists are all 
indicative of the feeling which pervades a community where party spirit 
is so predominant.* None of the magistrates considered the country safe 
until the parties in question had come forward. The most violent feeling 
of animosity is also shown to the missionaries, who endeavour by circu- 
lating the Holy Scriptures to promote the knowledge of God’s word and 
the furtherance of Christianity among those benighted Papists. The 
chapels in the town of Quebec are very many, and the attendance in 
them every Sunday and holiday very numerous. We went to see, on ene 
of the most observed of the saints’ days— Holy Thursday—the chapels in 
the town, decorated as they were for the occasion. Certainly the crowds 
of well-dressed people in the streets might ‘have’ made one suppose one 
was going through a large European city. Every one of every degree 
was dressed as fora great gala day. At that time of the year, the be- 
ginning of the thaw, the streets were in a complete state of decomposed 
snow, the wettest and most uncomfortable of any for walking in. The 
enormous flakes of snow which fell from the houses at intervals came 
down with a crash, and made one cautious. Either to take care to go 
far into the street or else to keep very’close to the houses was the most 
advisable way of proceeding. A poor little boy, the son of one of the 
mts m the St. Louis Barracks, was returning from school, and in 
— through the street a mass of ice, hard and weighty as a stone, 
ll on his head, and thopgh he was taken to the hospital, and well cared _ 
for, he never finally recovered from the effeets of the blow. His brain 
was injured by the shock, and, though he regained his health, his reason 
was never perfectly restored. The avalanches of snow and ice every now 
and then gave a report like the firmg of a large gun; the dripping 
icicles, like stalactites in a cavern, hung from the eaves of every roof. 
The concourse of men, women, and children which passed onwards to 
each church in the several localities and suburbs of the town kept slipping, 
wading, plunging, and sliding through the slush of half-melted snow. 
On entering the chapel one’s notice was first drawn to a large altar, 
before which was ranged numbers of lighted candles in rows about five 
deep. Over the centre of the altar was an illustration of some Scripture 
culebieataat to the passion of our Saviour,.and on each side were 
of artificial flowers decorating the walls in all parts. There 


were some of them disposed in wreaths, some in circles, but the lamps 
and candles in all the parts of the building were festooned with them. 
In front of the altar was a large caldron of brass, in which burned a 
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"quantity of incense, the perfume of which was like that of pastilles. 
Crowd Sn SO SE , wipe and children came to the altar, 
t, re in mi i , of whatever sort it might be, 
but ail silently, and having finished it, p - 
for other worshippers, 

On our way to visit one of the churches in the suburbs, we the 
house of a milliner whohad been much employed by the ladies in the 
neighbourhood. She was a good workwoman, and in “great request 
from her ability in making up ladies’ dresses. But it papas that by 
the last mail she had received tidings of the death of a ive, and that 
she had been left a considerable sum of money by her will. She had, 
as a matter of course, told this event to her confessor at the first time 
she confessed to him after having heard the news. When the confessor 
was fully satisfied of the truth of the bequest, he set his wits to work to 
induce her to become a nun, and thus eventually provide that this sum 
should become the property of the Church. On our visit we found that 
he had succeeded, and that she had given him her promise, and sur- 
rendered all her right to the property coming to her. She was a very 
fine-looking girl, about twenty-four years of age. We were thus furnished 
with an instance of the balefal and powerful influence which the rites 
and ceremonies and the attractions of a religion whose power is used so 
completely for the purpose of working on the passions of the ignorant 
multitude, were instrumental in effecting. The girl’s credulity had been 
wrought upon by the machinations of the priest, and she had no chance 
of hearing any counsel of a more rational or salutary nature. The ser- 
vices of this votary to religion were, I am confident, looked upon as quite 
immaterial. The grand object on the part of the wily Jesuits, who brought 
every art and effort into operation to win over this simple and guileless 
creature, was to obtain possession of her newly acquired wealth for the 
benefit of the Church. She had had her hair cut off before our visit, 
and she evidently had fully made up her mind to the seelusion and to 
the rash and irretrievable step which she was about to take. Notwith- 
standing her prepossessing personal appearance, she was illiterate; and 
who can doubt that the agents of the creed which now had secured her 
services, had purposely, in her case, as well as in that of all their dis- 
ciples of every sex and degree, most industriously kept apart from her 
every means of salutary instruction, and above all things had shut from 
her gaze the instructions contained in the Book of Life, which would 
have enabled her to judge for herself. This was indeed a pitiable case, 
and I am confident that there were many, and are many, similar ones. 
In leaving her house we felt much for her ; and all must acknowledge that 
it was a pity that she should be so victimised. 

Several of the customs practised here by the Catholics are very remark- 
able. When one of the girls of a Catholic family receives the sacrament 
for the first, or as they call it, the premiére communion, she is dressed eom- 

tely in white silk, with a white satin scarf, and a veil of lace thrown over 

head. In this way she walks to the church with her companions, and 
back again through the streets, after the ceremony is coneluded. It has 
& pleasing effect to see the groups of these young noviciates walking 
through the streets. The innocent expression of their youthful coun- 
tenances, the pure chastity of the costume, the artlessness and unaffected 
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carriage of the children, all miake the scene a very interesting one. It 
is, however, lamentable to find that so much that is youthful and en- 
gaging should be deluded, perverted, and infatuated by the lifeless cere- 
monial of a mistaken creed. By no means are these unsophisticated and 
guileless young creatures allowed to have the privilege of acquiring better 
or more salutary teaching than their benighted or their artful instructors 
can impart to them. Certainly the church to which they belong enlists 
in its cause everything that can lend grace or effect, or heighten the 
beauty of display, or dazzle the eye with attraction, or engage the in- 
terest of a refined mind. According to the means of each ‘of tts followers, 
it receives ample contributions to enable it to bring into practice its 
different observances. 

In seeing these groups go by, I was reminded of a French funeral 
which I had seen proceeding to Pére la Chaise some years before. The 
corpse was that of a young girl about fifteen. The persons who bore 
the pall were all young girls of nearly the same age as the deceased, 
dressed completely in white. Their number was fifteen, to correspond 
with the years of the deceased. The coffin was covered with a large 
white cloth, and this cloth, or pall, was held by the mourners ; each also 
held a wreath of the immortelles, or everlasting flowers, which supply 
so profusely the garlands for the burial-places in Paris: 


Che giovano agli estinti 
Due lagrime, due fior. 


I know not if there is anything more interesting in the customs, habits, 
and disposition of the inhabitants of any peculiar city, than the manner 
in which the young of both sexes are treated and trained. It evinces 
the sense which the parents entertain of the value of their religion more 
forcibly than any other observance which you notice among them. It 
leads us, also, to pity the ignorance which lends credence to such absurd 
idolatrous practices. 

I shall never forget the beauty of the surrounding drives in summer. ‘The 
waggon drawn by one horse has a light body, and four very large wheels. 
The two in front are equally large with the hinder ones, and, conse- 
— , when one wishes to turn sharply from the corner of a street, one 

nds the body of the waggon jammed to the fore wheel ; so experience 
proves that it is quite necessary to make a considerable circuit, and to 
guard against any sudden turn. 

The most generally frequented drive is the road leading to Spenser 
Wood—a place which is, or was, used as the residence of the governor— 
and farther on to Cap Rouge. The Plains:of Abraham stretch to a large 
extent on passing the town, and lie between the road and the St. 
Lawrence. They are admirably adapted for a race-course, a drill- 
ground, or cricketing or any exercise requiring an open plain. On the 
side of the road farthest from the river are numerous small wooden 
houses, inhabited by the gentry, or, indeed, rather shopkeepers, of 
Quebec, and having round each of them small portions of land, which 
they have cultivated with care and made into gardens. Farther on, past 
the plains, are numerous finely situated gentlemen’s villas, with grounds 
and plantations. The hedges on each side of the road are composed of 
the Canadian hawthorn, and its white blossoms, very much larger than 
those of the hawthorn at home, are very abundant. After passing 
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nser Wood, which is a finely wooded plantation, in the centre of 
which stands a handsome house, one arrives, after a distance of a mile, at 
the cemetery, where the English Protestant residents who die in Quebec, 
and whose friends can & monument, are buried. This is situated 
at the end of a small Canadian town, which is built solely of wood, and 
which has“a small church constructed of the same material. The houses 
are rustic, homely, and neat, but look somewhat outlandish from the 
material of which they are composed. Passing onwards from the town, 
one traverses a country which is most plentifully planted with orchards, 
groves, gentlemen’s places of residence, and farms, and after a distance 
of about four miles’ drive one reaches Cap Rouge, which is a port on the 
St. Lawrence containing some few houses, and harbouring a vast number 
of timber rafts, and ships ready for lading and carrying timber to distant 
countries. 

These are the principal features on the Spenser Wood road; but I 
must not forget the first plain which lies outside the citadel of Quebec, 
which is called by the inhabitants the Coal-fields. Here numerous 
specimens of the small Canadian diamond are frequently picked up. The 
ravine called Wolf’s Cove is about a mile from the Plains of Abraham ; 
and here, up the steep glen which divides the ground from the present 
road to the river, one of the soldiers of his small army, by imitating the 
French accent of the Canadians, was enabled to deceive the sentry in 
Montcalm’s army, and to proceed with the advanced guard to the plain, 
being followed closely by the remainder of the force. This all the 
histories of the siege recount. 

The road to St. Foy also was another drive very much frequented in 
summer. After passing the suburbs of St. Roche, which comprise a vast 
extent of wooden buildings, inhabited by the poorest of the people in 
Quebec, but which is divided by a very spacious street, one goes through 
a country which is laid out in a similar manner to that of the Spenser 
Wood-road one. The carriages of the gentry throng very much here. 
The number of gaily caparisoned equipages, and the well-dressed and 
pleasing-looking ladies who are seated inside, make it quite a gay 
scene. At the doors of the residences the horses for the riders, or the 
carriages for those going to drive at sunset, are always in readiness. 
Both the Canadians and the Americans are certainly very remarkable for 
the care which they take of their horses, and, consequently, if you send 
to a livery-stable for hack horses, you will be sure to find that you will 
be accommodated with strong and active ones. The principal remark- 
able object on this drive is the monument erected to the memory of the 
English who fell at the siege of Quebec, which lies on some ground 
about a mile from the entrance of the town, by the barrier of St. Louis. 

There is another drive which takes one through the centre of the 
suburbs, by the gate called the Palace-gate, to the bridge which crosses 
the St. Charles River, called Dorchester-bridge. This leads into the 
country, where to the left runs the road to Charlebourgh, and onwards 
to the lake of Beauport, and straight on from the bridge is the road 
leading to Montmorenci and its falls. The last-named hamlet is known 
in history by its having been the place where the heroic Wolfe first made 
an attempt at landing, and where he was obliged to desist, having lost a 
hundred men. 
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But the road to Charlebourgh is beautiful. At about a distance of 
three miles from Quebec, I alighted from the waggon and walked by the 
road, and the hedges on each side were thickly grown with raspberry- 

lants; the red fruit wild, ripe, delicious, and sweet as though one had 
found them in a garden in England, lay thick in the hedges iy abundant 

rofusion. The air was fragrant with them; they were “plenty as 

ackberries.”” The village was a small rustic assemblage of wooden 
cottages. They had no pretensions to grandeur, but were neat, com- 
modious, and clean. The church, which is the name given to the Roman 
Catholic places of worship here, was large. The whole of the interior 
court, which lay round it and separated it from the road, was completely 
thronged with carriages belonging to the residents, farmers, and country 
inhabitants, who had come to the chapel to attend the mass, it being one 
of the evenings which the Catholics observe to keep holy. Though these 
French-Canadians could none of them understand the language of the 
priest, they were all provided with fine horses and costly equipages. 


In their mummery of devotion 
The words fly up, but thoughts remain below : 
Words without thoughts never to heaven can go. 


The universal manner in which the population resorted to these drives for 
summer recreation could not pass unnoticed : 


Sunt quos curriculo pulverem collegisse juvat. 


It reminded one of the Course at Calcutta, where about an hour before 
sunset the whole of the white population of the colony congregate either 
on horseback or in gigs to take the small modicum of fresh air which the 
burning sun of the tropics allows the exiled European to enjoy. The 
young men manage to pass away their time between rackets, fishing, and 
their various occupations in the morning. The ladies drive out, or some 
walk either on the terrace, the esplanade, or the government gardens. 
They all universally seem to make the most of their time out of doors, 
and at night to have their parties in-doors; and, with the exception of 
Paris, it is the gayest place I ever was in. In many respects the 
Canadian gentry remind one of the French. They are pleasing, lively, 
conversable, and intelligent. The hosts of ships in the river and the 
almost daily arrival of steamers make the place very bustling and ex- 
citing. The Montreal steamer, which reminds one of Marryat’s descrip- 
tion of a river steamer in the St. Lawrence, which he likens to a 
‘moving island in the lake of Como, in Switzerland,” takes its depar- 
ture for Montreal every afternoon. The tug-steamers take the nume- 
rous craft up and down the river in tow. At three several wharves the 
ferry-steamers take over passengers, carriages, stock, horses, &c., to and 
from the other side. The different sailing-vessels lie either in the centre 
of the river or close to the several wharves. ‘The steamers which ply 
direct between this port and Liverpool come laden with every sort of 
merchandise from home. The low road which leads from Quebec to 
Wolf's Cove is one large street, extending for three miles, of houses, 
huts, and log habitations of the carpenters, joiners, and workers in wood, 
and the spaces between are wood stores of the wealthy merchants, who 
either build ships or deal in the shipping of timber. The rafts, or moving 
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floats of wood with small habitations on them, come constantly in from 
different points of the river, or from the numerous islands which lie in it 
between the town of Quebec and the mouth of the St. Lawrence, a dis- 
tance of three hundred and twenty miles. From Montreal or the towns 
in Upper Canada an equal number of ships and all manner of craft 
arrive. Of the great traffic, as also of the wonderful increase of the 
towns both in Upper and Lower Canada, the English world are well ac- 
quainted from the publications of many writers; but with regard to the 
population during summer, of the numerous multitudes who arrive, having 
emigrated from different countries in Europe, it would be impossible to 
conceive unless one had an opportunity of seeing them. The Irish con- 
stitute the majority ; there are many Germans, and some Scotch ; but 
the greater number proceed either to Upper Canada or to the Far West. 

The lakes in the neighbourhood of Quebec are much visited in summer 
for the sake of the fishing by the lovers of sport, and families also like 
very much to go and stay in these places during the summer months of 
July and August, when the weather becomes intensely hot. The first 
which I rode to see was Lake St. Charles, about twelve miles from 
Quebec. The road was hilly and rough from the barrier of Lorette to 
the outskirts of the village of Charlebourgh ; then it branched to the 
left by the Lorette road, and on each side of the way the road was 
planted with pine-branches, willows, &c., which had been cut by the 
different villagers and peasants and stuck in the earth. This was done 
in honour of some festival of the Church, when the bishop was to pro- 
ceed from Lorette to Charlebrough ; and the green boughs and the wooden 
arches also, which were fixed at different intervals of the road, were 
meant to demonstrate the feelings of cordial respect which the inhabitants 
entertained for him. | 

When I had gone about a mile and a half I turned to the right, and 
took a mountain road, which, for the first mile, was an ascent, and had 
the fields enclosed, 4nd apparently the property of individuals who 
farmed and cultivated the soil with great care. The palings on each 
side of the road were carefully looked to, and the houses, or small 
cabanes, neat. A very small garden, generally, was either in front or 
behind each. Gradually I got into a woody, very wild-looking country. 
The groves of small, thickly-planted shrubs, and the face of the country, 
with the exception of the mountain road which we passed through, were 
one mass of foliage, if one may so describe it. The birds of all sorts 
flying in the woods—the stillness of the summer evening—the fresh 
sweetness of the wild flowers, were all a pleasant change from the close- 
ness and confined atmosphere of a large town. Up by a gradual ascent 
the mountain road led us, till, at the top, I had a view of the lake, sur- 
rounded as it is by pines, and looking tranquil and still as the sea in a 
dead calm. The road then, for any vehicles, was certainly very uneven 
and rough; but it was not the least inconvenient for a rider, and from 
this top point to where the lake lies was about three miles, which ny 
through a wild wood of all sorts of trees. These had not been muc 
thinned by the woodcutter’s axe. Then the village, a straggling one, 
lay stretched along the road on each side, until one reached the margin 
of the lake. Two large poles, with a bush at the top of each, intimated 
to the traveller that he might find a place to rest in, and to bait his 
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horse. I went to one which was the furthest off from the Quebec side of 
the village, and the nearest to the lake. Here I found a very clean, 
commodious house, where the boards were really so white and unsoiled 
that one might have dined off them, and where I could have fared 
famously if I had been inclined. It was kept by a tidy, little, old 
Frenchwoman, and I got my horse put up in a stable by a polite French 
groom. The lake, with its tall forests of pines, which threw a shade 
over it, reminded me of Moore’s description of Glendalough : 


By that lake, whose gloomy shore 
Skylark never warbled o’er. 


But I had not time to stay long and criticise its beauties, as, its being so 
far advanced in the evening, I had to take my departure before the sun- 
set, so as not to be overtaken by night in the woody mountain road I had 
come by. I was told that the finest part of the scene was the upper 
lake, which is separated from the one which I saw by a narrow strait. 
But this I must leave to some more fortunate day. On my way back I 
met several of the waggons which were toiling through the heavy, 
broken road, jolting against the huge stones and high ruts, and movin 
homewards from Quebec, where their drivers had been with their different 
loads to dispose of in the morning’s market. I got to Charlesbourgh before 
it was sunset, and then had a road which was a descent for at least three 
miles, till I reached the first wood. It was then nearly dark, and I saw 
at intervals the flashing fireflies rise out of the marshy soil, and just 
emit their spark of light and then disappear. Many hundreds of these 
lit up the darkness of the wood for a very short time as I rode by, but 
when I got into the plain again I saw no more of them. I passed an- 
other very small wood or copse, where I remarked the same thing, and, 
soon after this, I reached the Scotch-bridge, and after that my road lay 
mostly through streets of houses composing the extensive suburbs on that 
side of Quebec. My next excursion was to visit Lake Beauport, the 
great resort of the lovers of angling and fly-fishing in Quebec. I 
crossed the wooden bridge over thie St. Charles, called the Dorchester- 
bridge, and took the road to the left, through a well-cultivated country 
to Charlesbourgh. The day before had been a great festival observed in 
the Catholic Church, and duly honoured by the French-Canadians. The 
peasantry had planted, or rather driven, the large branches of pine-trees into 
the sides of the road at intervals of about six feet, and about every two miles 
there was an arch constructed of wood, and festooned with fir-branches. 
It was, to use the words of the French paper, ‘ Jalonné des balises ver- 
doyantes.” I hada very good road, in which the turf on each side ad- 
mitted of my galloping my horse. After passing the village we had a 
view of the woods, and the country was very open ; but the houses lay 
here and there at intervals on the road. 

We did not reach what was called the bush until we were about eight 
miles from Quebec. All before this was easy plain-sailing work, the 
road good, and the country cultivated. But when we got to the wood, 
it was truly a wild and desert scene, and reminded me in some measure 
of the Black Forest in Germany. For the first mile the palings were on 
each side of the path, or woody road, but afterwards nothing met the eye 
but the wild forest. Vast chasms of burnt charcoal here and there lay on 
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the right and left of the read; and when I saw the quantities of piles of 
wood lying, half of them decayed and half of them newly cut, I ceased to 
wonder at the numbers of cargoes brought in daily to Quebec, to be sold 
in the markets for fuel to the inhabitants of the city. Where there 
was a clearing of long extent a grand and not unpicturesque vista was 
opened to the view by the tall trees, apparently interminable. 


There solitude we know had her full growth in 
The spots which were her realms for evermore. 


The woody wilds, the pathless thickets, the numerous varied shrubs, 
“thick as the autumnal leaves that strew the brooks in Vallambrosa,”’ 
made the scenery grand and imposing. The lake of Beauport was a small 
piece of water. Some fourteen or fifteen wooden houses, situated here 
and there on its banks, gave shelter either to farmers or to some gentry of 
Quebec who come here for country air during the heat of the summer 
_ months. Two of these houses were owned by persons who kept them as 
inns, for the reception of visitors or gentry who came to fish in the lake. 
The canoes in which the fishermen, embarked were fitted for holding 
three persons. They were composed of the single trunk of a tree 
hollowed out, and admitted of one person, and not more, sitting cross- 
ways. ‘The fishermen stood up, and the rower used an oar, which was 
simply an oval board with a handle, and with this he paddled along the 
smooth water. The success, or the “ take” of the fish, depended I think 
solely upon the weather. The day I was there our party had no success, 
but two days after this the same sportsmen went to the same place, and 
one of.them caught forty trout, some of them large salmon-trout, and 
another caught thirty-nine. There was a slightly wooded hill sur- 
rounding the lake on all sides, and it seemed still-standing water, and 
having no outlet at all. A small stream flowed into it. I was told bya 
scientific man, whom I met in Quebec, that it was formed by the melting 
of the winter snows which trickled down the sides of the hill, and ulti- 
mately were, by accumulation, formed into a lake. I found the people 
at the rustic inn civil and obliging, and the house clean and commodious. 
They all spoke nothing but French. When my party embarked in their 
canoe, on their fishing excursion, another canoe, which was paddled in by 
two women, arrived at the wharf, and there was also a young man inside 
it, who sat at the stern. On their arrival he called out to usin the broken 
English which they generally speak here, that he had “ De most of de 
fish out of de lake.” And in proof, he showed us that he had two dozen 
at the bottom of his canoe. This man was very proud of his success, and 
on my way back I heard his jocund laugh as he drove his waggon home- 
wards, with his two female friends seated behind him. He also had a 
bugle, with which he made the woods resound every now and then; the 
laughter, the mirth, the jokes in French, and the continued good spirits 
of the party, were just like what one always sees with the French- 
Canadians. 
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SKETCHES FROM MODERN LIFE. 










By a LOOKER-ON. 






PART THE TENTH. 
I. 


THE BROTHER AND SISTER. 










Mrs. Hamitron and her brother were sitting together in her sunny, 
cheerful little drawing-room at Buxton; for though she was blind, Mrs. 
Hamilton was not insensible to outward impressions. She did not care 
for cold, frosty weather, however clear the air might be, but she de- 
lighted in a sunshiny day with light breezes playing through the air. 
In summer, the rustling of the leaves, the perfume of flowers, and the 
warbling of the birds, were positive enjoyments to her; and she thanked 
the benign Being, who, though He had seen fit to take from her the light 
of day, and plunge her into darkness as black as that of the grave, had 
left her some powers of mind, and a keen relish still for all that was 
good and beautiful. 

This morning, however, she was not happy, nor even in her usual 
tranquil spirits, for her brother was wretched, and though he tried to 
conceal his feelings, he could not do so from the affectionate sister, who, 
though she could not see his countenance, understood every tone of his 
voice, even in its slightest variations. 

A letter was brought in from Paris. It was from Mr. Thornhill, and 
confirmed poor Mr. Larpent’s worst fears. 

“Oh, Laura, Laura!’ he exclaimed, as he glanced his eye rapidly 
over the pages. ‘There is no more hope! She has gone to lead a life 
of infamy! Miserable creature! What will become of her—what will 
become of her when the young man with whom she has eloped throws 
her off, as he surely will do? I shudder to think of what her future 
career may be !”” 

And the strong man laid his head on the table, and burst into tears. 

Mrs. Hamilton stroked his hair as she used often to do when he was a 
little boy, and had got into any trouble. She said nothing for a few 
minutes, and allowed the paroxysm of grief to wear itself out in a degree ; 
then she said, in her soft, musical voice, 

‘My brother—my beloved brother! May the Almighty support you 
under this terrible affliction!” 

“If she had died—if I had seen her laid in her coffin in all her youth 
and beauty—I could better have borne it,’”? he sobbed, “for she would 
have gone ‘ where the wicked cease from troubling, and the weary are at 
rest.’ But to live in sin—to forget her God—to forget all her duties— 
to forget her innocent children—oh, Laura, Laura! How can I bear to 
think of all this ?”’ 
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“ We do not know what we can bear, my dearest Marmaduke, until the 


day of trial comes upon us.” 

“Perhaps I have been to blame myself,” said Mr. Larpent. “TI left 
her too much to the society of that young man; I put too blind a confi- 
dence in her and in him; I should have looked more closely after them, 
and nipped in the bud the first germs of the evil which has, unchecked, 
grown up to such gigantic proportions. I have been very wrong.” 

‘Do not blame yourself, dearest Marmaduke; had you been stern and 
harsh, the calamity would only have come the sooner.’ 

** What is to be done now?” asked Mr. Larpent, helplessly. 

“You cannot remove her guilt——you cannot restore her reputation. 
There is only one-course open to you.” 

* And that is,” said Mr. Larpent, eagerly, “to go to her, to reason 
with her, to implore her to quit the dreadful course of life upon which she 
has entered, and, leaving Captain Arlington, to return to England.” 

Mrs. Hamilton shaded as she exclaimed : ‘“‘ Marmaduke! you can 
never think, surely, of taking that young woman back to your house and 
home? You can never so wrong your children as to place them under 
her guidance? Are their young minds to be corrupted—their ideas of 
vice and virtue to be perverted out of pity to a woman who had no pity, 
no feeling for them or you?” 

‘** No, Laura—I would not replace her in the house she has left—I 
would not entrust her with the care of my innocent children. But I 
would save her from descending still lower in a career of vice.”’ 

“That can only be done by your divorcing her—Captain Arlington 
might then marry her.” 

“‘ He will nevery marry her,’’ said Mr. Larpent. ‘“ He has no means 
of his own to maintain a wife; he is quite dependent on his parents, and 
his mother would never admit Sophy into her family. But I must go to 
town. I must make some arrangement for her support. I must see my 
solicitor——”’ 

‘‘ Yes, see him, and hear what he has to say about suing for a divorce.” 

“Laura, I will mot sue for a divorce. My convictions respecting 
divorces are very strong. I took her for better or for worse—the worst 
has happened ; she has greatly sinned, but my conscience forbids my 
following the world’s dicta. It corresponds too much with the Levitical 
law, and too little with the more merciful law of our Lord and Saviour. 
The Old Testament says: ‘ The adulterer and the adulteress shall surely 
be put to death.’ Jesus says: ‘ He that is without sin among you, let 
him cast a stone at her.’ I will act according to the dictates of m 
conscience, and what I believe religion requires of me to do. If 
utterly cast off this erring young woman, what is to become of her? She 
can but plunge deeper and deeper into guilt; whereas by forbearance 
and kindness on my part she may be reclaimed, she may become peni- 
tent, and, though the world may not receive her, she may find grace in 
the sight of Him who has said, ‘ Though your sins be as scarlet, they 
shall be as white as snow; though they be red as crimson, they shall be 
as wool,’ My sense of duty towards my Redeemer, and my sense of still 
abiding duty towards this poor misguided young woman, determine me 
to be lenient and long-suffering.” 

“ Dear Marmaduke,” replied Mrs. Hamilton, “if your conduct be 
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guided by a sense of your duty towards God, you are right not to be in- 
fluenced by the customs or sneers of the world. But there are few like 
you, and your goodness makes her guilt the greater.”’ 

Mr. Larpent went to town and saw his solicitor, who heard with 
astonishment that his client had not come to give instructions for com- 
mencing a divorce suit, but to arrange an allowance to be paid Mrs. 
Larpent through some trustworthy agent.. The solicitor did not feel the 
respect for Mr. Larpent’s motives that his sister did, but, on the contrary, 
he thought him a consummate blockhead, and wondered if he were © 
getting a softening of the brain. 

After a little time devoted to useless regret, Mr. Larpent awoke from 
his trance of sorrow to the recollection that he had imperative duties to 
perform. His father-in-law wrote to him, inviting, in his wife’s name 
and his own, the children deserted by their mother, his wretched daughter, 
who had brought such misery and disgrace upon all related to her, to 
stay for some time at his house, where, he said, they would be well taken 
care of in all respects. 

Mr. Larpent did not think that they would be well taken care of in 
their grandfather’s house. He might be kind to them, on the whole, but 
his wife was very bad tempered, capricious, and selfish, and as she had 
disliked her step-daughter extremely, Mr. Larpent did not think she was 
likely to feel any regard for her children or to show indulgence towards 
them, therefore, with all due expressions of gratitude, he declined the 
invitation, and gave great offence by so doing. 

He went back to Buxton to see his sister. 

“ Laura,” he said, “1 cannot trust my poor children to the mercy of 
their grandfather’s wife, and I am certain poor Sophy would be shocked 
and miserable at the idea of these dear little ones being placed under her 
control, yet there must be some one to take charge of them. I cannot 
be constantly at home with them, and, if I could, it would not do for 
their governess and myself to live alone in the same house, even though 
we sedulously avoided all intimacy. Respectability is very important, 
and there must be some lady who:is a relative of mine at the head of my 
family. Will you, dear Laura, leave your quiet little home, and come 
and live with me? I know it is asking a great favour, it is putting your 
affection to a great test, but everything should be done to. make you 
comfortable, and———”’ 

“« My dear Marmaduke!” exclaimed Mrs. Hamilton, interrupting him, 
“you forget that I am a poor, blind, helpless person. What charge 
could J take of your house? What care of vour children ?” 

“TI do not propose that you should trouble yourself by taking any 
active charge of my house. ‘The housekeeper can do that, and she will 
merely take your orders when you have any to give. She will also see 
that your comforts are attended to. Nor shall the children trouble you. 
The governess and the nurse will look after them. I will only ask you 
to let them come to you occasionally, so that they may learn to love and 
respect and obey their aunt. You shall have your own apartments, 
where none shall intrude without your express permission ; and perhaps 
you will take pity on my loneliness, and give me the happiness of your 
company sometimes.” 

Mrs. Hamilton resisted his entreaties for a little while, for she felt Joath 





to leave her own house. But when she reflected that her life, so useless 
then, might be made of use to her brother and his children, she gave 
way, and agreed to his proposal. 

She could not see the joy that lighted up his face, but she could hear 
by his voice how thankful and happy he was to have her for his home- 
companion. 


II. 


MR. AND MRS, DUFF WATSON ON THE CONTINENT. 


Mr. and Mrs. Duff Watson went to Paris for their wedding wip, and 
Mrs. Arlington was the happiest of the happy sending out their weddin 
eards, with ‘“ Letitia Arlington” printed on the inner envelope which 
contained Mr. and Mrs. Duff Watson’s cards ; for in those days wedding 
cards were not almost entirely exploded as they are now, and no one saw 
the vulgar addition of “no cards” to the announcement of marriages in 
the newspapers. 

Mr. Duff Watson had gone to Paris to please Letitia, but he did not 
like it. He went with her to see some of the numerous sights of that 
gay city, but he never seemed comfortable, and always looked about him 
suspiciously. Letitia could not comprehend the reason of such odd 
conduct; surely, Mr. Duff Watson was a man too well educated and too 
liberal in his sentiments to entertain the old-fashioned, narrow-minded 
John Bull prejudices against Frenchmen? If any one knocked unex- 
pectedly at the door of their salon, he would start up and take refuge 
behind a screen in the corner of the room. 

“He is really terribly nervous,” thought Letitia; ‘‘ he must have met 
with some ea adventure here in Paris which he cannot forget ; 
but my best plan is not to notice his perturbation of spirit, and only say 
that I am tired of Paris, and would be glad to go somewhere else.” 

The very night after she had come to this resolution she was awoke by 
her husband’s groaning dreadfully. She started up, and asked if he 
were ill, but she soon perceived by the light of the veilleuse that he was 
asleep and dreaming. Drops of agony were standing on his brow, his 
hands were clenched, and his chest was heaving. At length he broke 
forth into words, low at first, and muttered between his teeth, but still 
distinctly—too distinctly, “I will not go—I will not go. Iam not mad 
—I will not go to your maison de santé.” 

Then he fell back exhausted, and became quiet, while Letitia felt as if 
she had been stabbed in her heart. 

“Can truth be betrayed in dreams ?” she asked herself; “ or are they 
always incoherent, and foreign to reality ?”’ 

Letitia slept no more that night, but it was late in the morning before 
Mr. Duff Watson awoke. He did not allude to his dreams nor did 
Letitia, but the past night had made an unpleasant impression on her, 
and she hastened to propose their leaving Paris, in the hope that Mr. 
Duff Watson might regain his equanimity amidst other scenes. 

“Tam glad you are tired of Paris,” he said; “ J dislike it very much. 
Shall we go to its prototype, Brussels ?” 

“I do not care to go to Brussels,” she answered, remembering that 
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her brother Richard and Mrs. Larpent were there. “I have a great fancy 
to see the cathedral at Strasburg. Could we not go there ?” 

“There is nothing to prevent us, and smee you wish it we will go 
there. The cathedral is very fine. Iam sure you will admire it.” 

So to Strasburg they went, and Letitia fancied that Mr. Duff Watson 
was better for the change of scene ; at any rate, he was more cheerful, 
and did not look about stealthily as if he were afraid of being- pursued 
by agents of the police, or some secret enemies. The weather was at - 
first too cloudy for them to see the view from the spire of the cathedral, 
so they did not ascend it, as Mr. Duff Watson thought it would only be 
giving Letitia useless fatigue. But when there came-some fine clear 
days they toiled up to the first gallery, and were charmed with the pano- 
ramic view around. 

“We shall have a still more extensive view from the top gallery if 
you are able to climb up the narrow winding stairs,” he said, and Letitia 
agreed to go. 

This highest gallery was much narrower than the one below, and there 
were only two people in it besides themselves. The wind was rising, so 
that Letitia felt rather afraid of being blown over, especially as the wall 
which surrounded it was by no means high. 

“‘ What a frightful elevation!’ she exclaimed. “It makes me quite 
giddy to look down.” 

“ And it gives me,” replied her husband, “a delirious sense of joy. 
How glorious it would be to spring over this pitiful wall, and, whirlin 
through the air, to descend on the terrified groups below yonder !” 

‘And break every bone in one’s body, if not be dashed to pieces!” 
cried Letitia. ‘The very idea sickens my soul.” 

“T say it would be glorious!” he repeated, while his eyes flashed wildly, 
and he seized her hand. 

“No, no! are you mad ?”’ half shrieked Letitia as she broke from 
him, and rushing to the spiral staircase sat down on one of the steps. 

He followed her and assured her that it was but a joke. 

‘Joke or not,” she murmured in reply, “it has made me very ill. I 
feel quite faint.” 

In a moment Mr. Duff Watson seemed all contrition. He begged a 
thousand pardons—he bent over her, and kissed her pale brow—he 
offered to carry her down the steep steps—to run down and try to procure 
a glass of water to revive her—he would do anything—anything to 
make her feel better. She closed her eyes and leaned back against the 
old wall for a minute, but other visitors were ascending the narrow stairs, 
and she was obliged to get up to let them pass, and though her knees 
trembled under her, she said she thought she could manage to go down. 
Mr. Duff Watson helped her down with the utmost care, and when they 
reached the lower gallery he asked her if she would not go out there and 
rest for a few minutes. But Letitia shook her head, and said she would 
rather get to the bottom of the stairs at once. She did not mention it, 
but she was afraid of a repetition of the scene in the upper gallery, and 
only longed to reach the church beneath. Arrived there she rested for 
a while, and then they began to wander about the magnificent body of 
the cathedral. A crowd was gathered in a side chapel where a priest 
was discoursing from a pulpit ; but he spoke in German, and though Mr. 
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Duff Watson understood him Letitia did not, therefore she did not care 
to stay. Ata little distance they saw another chapel, likewise full of 
people, and here the minister was preaching in French. He was 
very handsome young man, pale, but intellectual looking, with large 
dark —- eyes. He had a beautiful voice, and he preached most 
eloquently. 

oil quite fascinated, and was listening with the deepest atten- 
tion, when she suddenly felt her husband, on whose arm she was leaning, 
start. He dropped her arm, and stood shaking like one in a fit of the 
ague. She looked at him, and perceived that he was as pale as a corpse. 
The preacher had-fixed his earnest gaze upon him, probably observing 
that he and Letitia were strangers and foreigners, and as he gazed he 
thundered forth these words, which formed part of his text : 

“ Vous savez qu’ aucun meurtrier ne posséde point la vie éternelle.” 

“‘ Why does he fix his eyes so intently on me ?” said Mr. Duff Watson ; 
“he knows nothing of me, he can know nothing of me !” 

“ Of course not,” replied Letitia, in a low voice; “ he is only looking 
our way because he sees we are strangers.” 

“ Come,” muttered Mr. Watson, “this is unbearable !’’ And clutch- 
ing Letitia’s arm he hurried from the chapel. 

“ Let us go to our hotel,” said Letitia. 

“Let us leave this . .. this place, Letitia, I cannot stay longer 
here.” 

The next morning they went to Carlsruhe, and afterwards proceeded 
by the banks of the Rhine to Coblentz and Cologne, and on to Aix-la- 
Chapelle, where the clear atmosphere and cheerful aspect of the pretty 
town induced them to stay for some days. 

It is true it was not the fashionable period at Aachen ; there were no 
balls nor soirées, no promenades, no baths or Brunnen in full activity, 
but still the garden close to the Elise Brunnen was a present resort, and 
the clean wide streets, not overcrowded like those of Paris, or dull like 
those of Strasburg, induced our travellers sometimes to loiter in them. 
There was an excellent circulating library, which the Duff Watsons, both 
fond of reading, found a great resource; and the singing at the ancient 
cathedral, so solemn and so sweet, charmed Letitia, who was also de- 
lighted with the old sepulchral bell of the Dom Kirke, which sounded as 
if it were the faint echo of peals ringing in some other world. 

The excellent and amiable English clergyman at Aix-la-Chapelle, 
who is always so courteous to strangers, ealled upon them, and introduced 
them to one or two pleasant families who were residing there for a 
time. 
Letitia had letters from home, which contained no bad news except 
that Richard was still with Mrs. Larpent, and that, as his winter leave 
had expired, he had gone upon half-pay. Aurelia, who wrote, said she 
could not imagine how the two managed to live, for her father had de- 
clined, upon principle, sending Richard any money. Of course Aurelia 
knew nothing of ; ut’s generous allowance to his runaway 
wife. Aurelia mentioned that Sir Thomas, Lady Danby, and Susan 
had gone back to Plymouth, but that Colonel Dean was still in town, 

paying great attention to Eleanor. 

“She only laughs at him,” continued Aurelia; “it is a great pity he 
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does not transfer his attention to some other in the family, for he is a 

ood match upon the whole, and if he proposes to Eleanor she will be 
fool enough to refuse him. The fact is she is so puffed up since Sir 
Adam Loftus proposed to her, that she won't condescend to think of any 
one under a baronet, and where the baronet is to come from I don’t 
know.” 

Aurelia’s letter did not seem to be written in the very best of humours, 
and it was quite evident that she envied Eleanor her new admirer. 

Fanny also wrote her sister a short letter, but her epistle was quite 
taken up with Cornelia’s doings. 

“Fancy,” she said, “ Cornelia has given up the Puseyite church and 
the Puseyites, and has gone to quite an opposite extreme. She has joined 
some Dissenters, who have a chapel in Chelsea. It would not be so bad 
if she went to the Scotch church in the neighbourhood of Belgrave- 
square, but these Dissenters are quite a low set of people. She is now 
as great an admirer of the Dissenting minister as she was of that puppy 
Mr. Septimus Severin, who, by-the-by, is married to the old woman who 
took a fancy to him. Cornelia says this Methodist minister is ‘ a shining 
light.’ I hope she won’t flutter round the light till she gets burned or 
singed. She has actually called on the man’s aunt, with whom he 
resides, and she is now working a pair of slippers, I verily believe, for 
him. They are so large they can’t be for any lady.” 


ITI. 


TIRED OF EACH OTHER. 


MEANWSILE Richard and Mrs. Larpent remained at Brussels; it was 
too early in the year to go to any of the German Baths, such as Baden- 
Baden, Wiesbaden, Homburg, Ems, &c. &c., or to Spa. Brussels was 
a pleasant place enough, what with the park, the galleries of painting, 
the theatre, and various concerts. Anything was welcome to kill their 
time, for the runaway couple were often tired of each other, and both 
felt the want of other society. Richard was fond of music, and sung 
tolerably well; but Mrs. Larpent did not care in the least for it; she 
played very little, and would not take the trouble even to attempt accom- 
panying Richard’s songs. He was no reading man, though he went to 
a reading-room every day to see the French and English newspapers. 
She never looked at anything in print except pamphlets, or articles on 
the fashions, and the half column in the Morning Post which gave a 
list of the fashionable parties. Yet, looking over this half column always 
gave her a fit of the spleen. 

“See here, Richard,” she exclaimed one day, “see here, Lady Mary 
Thorvhill’s first ball ; the Honourable Mrs. Augusta Elmore’s assembly ; 
the Countess San Fernando’s evening reception. If I had been in 
England, and in town, I would have been at all these places, for Mrs. 
Elmore and the Spanish countess were on my visiting list. It is tire- 
some sitting here staring at the stove or at you the whole evening.” 

“Very tiresome indeed; I quite agree with you,’ Richard would 
reply. ‘And if J had been in London I should have had my club, and 
lots of engagements, and if in Ireland with my regiment, I should have 
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had a jolly time of it. But you know you would run away with me 
—you would not hear reason—you-—” 

“Hold your tongue, you ungrateful monster! What have I not 
sacrificed for you ?”’ 

“ Well, you can’t say that J asked you to sacrifice anything for me ; 
I consider that I am the sacrificed person. Have I not been obliged to 
go on half-pay, and are not all my prospects ruined? I suppose I shall 
end my brilliant career in a prison, for my father won’t send me a 
shilling, and I 2: 

“Well, no matter,’ Mrs. Larpent interrupted him with; “that good- 
natured donkey, Marmaduke, sends me money, and of course you 
share it.” 

“ But that is a very humiliating mode of being maintained,” cried 
Richard ; “and, by Jove! I shan’t be able to stand it long.” 

“You must stand it until the divorce is pronounced, and then we can 
marry. My own money will then have to be handed over to me, and 
your father will relent when you are a married man.” 

Great were Mrs. Larpent’s consternation and anger when she found 
that there was to be no divorce, She abused poor Mr. Larpent in no 
measured terms, and lamented bitterly that she was not free to m 
Richard, or any one else. Richard, on the contrary, though he did not 
venture to avow it, was delighted that Mr. Larpent’s scruples of con- 
science saved him the disagreeable trial, and the dreadful damages, 
which he would have had no means of paying, even if he had sold out of 
the army. There was now a chance, too, of his escaping from a com- 
panion who had, in reality, palmed herself upon him, and of whom he 
was becoming weary ; for, how very, very seldom are the ties of vice 
borne without secret repining ? 

One day Richard was taking a stroll in the Park with Mrs. Larpent, 
when he met a gentleman whom he thought he recognised. The gentle- 
man, who was alone, looked at him also fixedly, but passed on. Pre- 
sently, however, he returned, and exclaimed : 

“ Excuse me, but are you not Captain Arlington ?” 

“ Yes,” said Richard, “and if I am not mistaken your name is Mont- 

mery.” 

2 To be sure it is,” replied the stranger; “ your old friend, Harry 
Montgomery. How glad I am to meet you again, Richard)!” 

The two gentlemen shook hands cordially, while the stranger bowed 
politely to Mrs. Larpent. 

“TI thought you were going to settle in Canada,” said Richard. 

“T had an idea at one time of doing so,” replied the other. ‘ My 
wife’s relations were anxious for me to stay there, but I did not like to 
leave the army; and as Mrs. Montgomery fully agreed that I had better 
remain in it, we came home lately. I had leave of absence, therefore 
we have been travelling on the Continent. How happy I am to have 
come across you, old fellow !” 

Harry Montgomery and Richard Arlington had been schoolfellows 
and sworn friends front their childhood. They had entered the army 
about the same time, and had often been together, until Captain Mont- 
gomery’s regiment was ordered to Canada. At first, they wrote fre- 
quently to each other, but at length their correspondence slackened, 
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until it ceased altogether. Nevertheless they entertained a warm regard 
for each other, and on arriving in London, Harry Montgomery had called 
at Mr. Arli ’s house in Eaton-square, to inquire for Richard, and 
had been told that he was at that time on the Continent. 

He had no idea of Richard’s escapade, and of course mistook Mrs, 

either for his wife or one of his sisters. Richard did not intro- 
duce him to her, but this did not strike him as anything remarkable. 
Captain Montgomery asked Richard where he was staying, and gave him 
his own address at the Hétel de France. He added: 

“ My wife and her sister are with me, and I am certain they will be 
delighted to make your acquaintance.” , yt 

In saying this, he bowed to Mrs. Larpent, and again shaking hands 
with Richard they separated. 

“Under any other circumstances,” exclaimed Richard, “1 should have 
been extremely glad to have met Harry Montgomery—we are such old 
and intimate friends. But it will be awkward about you, Sophy.”’ 

“« Nonsense,” she said, fretfully ; “ but if ygy are im such fear of these 
Canadian folks, let us go somewhere else.” 

“If we are to fly from everybody either you or I know, how shall we 
find a spot where we can live in peace? That is the worst of . . . of 

. « not being what the world calls respectable.” 

“You can call me Mrs. Arlington,” replied the lady, “‘and these 
people will think all is right. But, after all, though you speak to the 
man, there is no need of your becoming acquainted with the females of 
his family.” 

Richard determined, if possible, to avoid being introduced to them. 
But he found there was no escaping it. In vain he said, “‘ Not at home,” 
when Captain Montgomery called; in vain, taking himself out of the 
way as in Paris, he banished himself to the old town, and walked about 
its narrow dirty streets till he was tired—tired even of looking at the 
Hotel de Ville, with its recollections of the ball given just before the 
battle of Waterloo ; and its opposite neighbour, the old building with 
its still more ancient reminiscences of the cruel oppressor, the hateful 
Duke of Alva, and his victims Count Egmont and Count Horn. 

Captain Montgomery pounced upon him very soon, and insisted upon 
carrying him off to introduce him to his wife and her sister, Miss Villiers. 
Richard was much pleased with Mrs. Montgomery, but he was more 
struck by her sister, who was a very beautiful girl. Both ladies seemed 
extremely amiable, and had charming manners. 

Richard, although not particularly susceptible, fell in love at first 
sight—if there be such a thing as such sudden love—and could not 
prevent his eyes, at least, from showing his admiration. The ladies 
were singing a duet when he and Captain Montgomery entered the salon; 
Richard begged them to continue it, and after a while he sang a trio 
with them. Duets, single songs, and trios succeeded each other, inter- 
spersed, now and then, with a little pleasant chatting, and thus time 
slipped on. Richard quite forgot to go until a waiter entered the room 
to Jay the cloth for dinner, as the party from Canada were going to dine 
in private that day, not at the table d’hdte, which they sometimes did. 

“* Wall you stay and dine with us, Richard, sans facon ?”’ said Captain 
Montgomery, ‘‘and go with us in the evening to some private theatricals, 
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to which we have admission through the kindness of a Belgian ac- 
intance?” 

“TI should be delighted,” replied Richard, glancing at Miss Villiers, 
“but Ito-day ...I... Iam engaged.” 

He made a speedy exit, for he was afraid of his friend asking some 
inconvenient question. 

The next day Harry Montgomery called at Richard’s lodgings, but, 
as usual, found that he was out; however, the Flemish maid-servant 
informed the gentleman that though monsieur was out, madame was 
chez elle. The captain, however, declined to intrude on madame, and 
went his way wondering who she could be. He told his wife and her 
sister that there certainly was a female with Richard, and if it was the 
ee he had seen, she was an extremely pretty, lady-looking woman. 

ortense Villiers thought she must be one of his numerous sisters ; but 
Mrs. Montgomery opined that the lady was his wife, that they were on 
their wedding tour, and Richard was bashful, therefore he did not 
mention her. Harry was determined to find out, and the next day he 
called again; but monsieur and madame had gone to Huy on the Meuse, 
and would not return that night. 

“Did any one go with them ?” the captain asked. 

“Only madame’s femme-de-chambre,” was the answer. 

On his return from Huy, Richard ventured to call at the Hétel de 
France, and was so fortunate as to find only Miss Villiers at home; she 

did not trouble him with any questions respecting ‘“ madame,” and he 
spent a most agreeable half-hour, or rather longer, with her, for he always 
lingered and sat down again when he had risen to go. 

When he was with this fascinating Hortense, he felt a sensation of 
happiness that was quite new to him; but on leaving her presence, he 
was plunged into the deepest gloom. 

“Oh!” he exclaimed, almost aloud to himself, “ if I were not encum- 
bered with this Sophy Larpent, I would try my luck with that charming 
girl. What a contrast between the two! Thank Heaven, at least, there 
will be no divorce, and I shall not be forced into so odious a marriage as 
one with Sophy would be!” 

He found the said Sophy in a very bad humour, which was increased 
mes having caught a severe cold at Huy, or on the journey to or 

m it. 

The cold confined Mrs. Larpent to her room for a few days, and as she 
could not quite keep Richard like a sick nurse at all hours’ in attendance 
on her, he contrived to see more of his old and new friends than he could 
o_o have done. And the more he saw of them the more he liked 

m. 

One day, however, he was much embarrassed by Captain Mont- 
gomery asking him if the lady he had seen him walking with was his 
wife, or any relation of his. Richard looked away, while he answered in 
as careless a tone as he could assume. 

“ Neither—she is a married lady. Her husband, whom I know, is in 
parliament. I escorted her hither from Paris. I do not know how long 
she intends to remain in Brussels.” 

Harry reported to his wife and her sister that the lady he had once 
seen with Richard was the wife of an M.P., a friend or acquaintance of 
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Richard’s, and that he had escorted her from Paris to Brussels, and did 
not know how long she proposed to remain in Brussels. Upon hearing 
this, the ladies agreed that they had better call on the M.P.’s wife, and 
accordingly they left their card for ‘‘ Mrs. Larpent.” As there had been 
no divorce, or hint of one mentioned in the newspapers, and the elope- 
ment of a gallant officer with a lady moving in fashionable society had 
only been vaguely alluded to, the party from Canada had no suspicion of 
Mrs. Larpent’s position, and that lady was all for returning the visit, but 
Richard positively put his veto upon this, and a violent quarrel ensued 
between him and Mrs. Larpent. She insisted that as her father and her 
husband were both gentlemen of good standing, she was entitled to visit 
people who were only colonists; but Richard gathered courage to remind 
her that, if her father had been a duke, and her husband an earl, by the 
loss of respectability and reputation she had forfeited her claim to be 
received in good female society. 

“ T cannot,” he said, practise such a deception on Harry Montgomery’s 
wife and sister as to introduce you to them as a lady of unblemished 
character.”’ 

*‘ What harm could I do them?” she asked, almost inarticulate from 
anger. 

. No harm whatsoever in reality,” he replied ; “ but there are rules in 
society which cannot be transgressed.”’ 

“1 should think your acquaintance would be much more injurious to 
them than mine,” she said; ‘for you will be trying to turn the head of 
that Villiers girl, though you know you never can marry her.”’ 

Richard sighed as he muttered : 

* IT too well know that I can never hope for such happiness.” 

Such an admission of his admiration of Miss Villiers was very ill 
received by Mrs. Larpent, who considered it a personal affront to herself, 
and resented it as such. Richard had found out that his fair companion 
was of a very jealous temper, and very exacting. He wondered how 
Mr. Larpent had put up with her so meekly. When out of humour, she 
either sat in sullen silence or she nagged at him, until she made him half 
frantic, or she flew into a passion, and loaded him with reproaches and abuse. 

Mrs. Larpent’s temper was no way improved by a letter she received 
from the governess under whose care she had left her children. That 
lady wrote her that she had not been well treated, but had been dismissed 
from her situation by Mrs. Hamilton, who had selected another governess 
for Mrs. Larpent’s children ; and who had taken up her abode with her 
brother, and now ruled everything in his house. 

This information was gall and wormwood to Mrs. Larpent, and in her 
innermost soul she regretted that she had not remained with her husband, 
tiresome as he was, and her children, and kept that “ odious” Mrs 
Hamilton at a distance. 

“Tf I had not left Marmaduke,” she said to herself, “that hateful 
Laura would never have been mistress of my house, and governed my 
ion dear children according to her absurd whims. I was a fool. And 

ere is Richard, as stupid as an owl, and nobody to speak to, and nothing 
to amuse me.” 

Her heart was a prey to rage, jealousy, and unavailing regret ; but 
remorse or repentance had no place in her thoughts. 
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The time was approaching for Captain Montgomery and his wife and 
sister-in-law to leave Brussels for England, and it occurred to the good- 
natured captain that if Mrs. Larpent were going over about the same 
period, she might like to join their party rather than travel alone with 
her maid. He spoke to Mrs. Montgomery about it, and she agreed that 
the offer might be made when Mrs. Larpent returned their call, and they 
became personally acquainted with her. That lady, who was no wa 
wanting in brass, and had not been accustomed to have her will thwarted, 
and who, moreover, had much curiosity to see Miss Villiers, determined, 
notwithstanding Richard’s prohibition, to call on Mrs. Montgomery. 
Therefore she seized the opportunity, one day that he and his friend 
Harry had gone on a little excursion into the country together, to betake 
herself to the Hétel de France. She sent up her card, the ladies were at 
home, and she was admitted. 

When she spoke, which was but little of Richard, she called him 
“ Captain Arlington.” She spoke of his sisters, of Maria’s very fine voice 
and musical talent, of Letitia’s marriage, and of Silvester having emi- 
grated to Australia. There was nothing in her manners or conversation 
to betoken the slightest impropriety, therefore Mrs. Montgomery made 
her the offer proposed by her husband. Mrs. Larpent thanked her very 
cordially, and declared that nothing would be more agreeable to her than 
to have their society on her way back to England, but she could give no 
answer then, for her plans did not quite depend upon herself, and she 
was not yet able to fix when she would leave the Continent. 

When Mrs, Larpent had gone, Mrs, Montgomery exclaimed, “‘ What 
a very pretty woman Mrs. Larpent is! and she has such nice ladylike 
manners. I think she would make a pleasant addition to our travelling 
party homewards. What do you say, Hortense ?”’ 

“T say that I don’t agree with you, Julie, as to her being a pleasant 
addition to our party. She is very pretty, certainly, but there is some- 
thing about her that I don’t like; I should think she is a very artificial . 

rson !” 

“Well, at any rate, you will allow that she is not so stiff as the 
English are in general,” replied her sister. ‘Many English ladies sit 
looking at you, as if they were weighing in their own minds whether you 
are worth speaking to or not.” 

“T wonder she did not bring Captain Arlington to introduce her,” 
said Hortense. 

“You know he and Harry have gone off on a walking excursion 
to-day.” 

“She might have waited till to-morrow,” replied the young lady, 
upon whom Mrs. Larpent had evidently not made a good impression. 
Perhaps she was a little jealous of her intimacy with Richard. 

Richard Arlington was horrified when he heard from Mrs. Montgo- 
mery that Mrs. Larpent had called upon her, and of the proposal for her 
to accompany them to England. He had sufficient self-command to say 
nothing to Mrs. Montgomery, but he was too angry to endeavour to 
conceal his displeasure from Mrs. Larpent. She, however, only laughed 
at his dismay, and told him that she had a* great mind to accept of the 
offer of returning to England with the Montgomerys. 

To make matters worse, Captain Montgomery wrote a note to Richard 
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to say that there was to be a fancy ball early the following week at 

Brussels, and if he would like to go to it, or Mrs. Larpent would like to 
he thought he should be able to obtain tickets for them through a 
gian acquaintance of his, the Count de Sombreffe. 

Mrs. Larpent observed how Richard’s countenance changed as he read 
the note, and snatching it, as if playfully, from his hand, she read it too, 

“Write to accept the invitation, Richard,” she cried, “for I should 
like to go of all things.” 

“ Impossible, Sophy! you can’t go.” 

“ But I will go,” she replied. ‘ You wish to make a complete slave 
of me, and I won’t stand it; I will write myself to Captain Montgomery, 
and tell him to obtain a ticket for me. I don’t care what it costs.” 

“ It is not the cost,” replied Richard, trying to keep his temper. “It 
is—is—your unfortunate position; these ladies cannot really appear in 
public with you.” , 

““Can’t they? We will see,” she said, with a triumphant laugh, as 
she left him to himself, and shut herself up in her dressing-room. 

Richard was in despair. 

““ What is to be done now?” he asked himself. ‘‘ She is quite capable 
of asking for a ticket, and forcing herself on these unsuspicious ladies. 
What will Harry say to me, what will Hortense think, when they find 
out the truth? Coite qui coiite, I will not allow such an affront to be 
put upon them.” 

Richard set off at once for the Hétel de France, but he became so 
nervous when he approached it, that he was obliged to turn back, and 
after pacing up and down the Rue Royale two or three times, he darted 
into the park, hoping there to regain some composure. But his nervous- 
ness seemed rather to increase than to diminish, and he had almost made 
up his mind to go home and write to Harry Montgomery, when he 
encountered him just coming from his hotel, and hurrying along. 

“ Holloa, Richard! How miserable you look! What is‘the matter, 
old fellow? Iam going on an errand for you and your fair friend Mrs. 
Larpent; she has just written to me to ask me to get tickets for her and 
you for the grand faney ball next week. I hope the Count de Sombreffe 
will be able to procure them for me.” 

“7 sincerely hope he won’t,” replied Richard. 

“‘ Why ?” asked his friend, in great surprise. 

“ Because—because—you see, Harry, Mrs. Larpent is not—is not a 
fit associate for your wife and her sister.” 

“Not a fit associate? Then why did you introduce her to them ?” 

“I did mot introduce her. When you asked me who she was, I felt 
that I had no right to pour out anything against her; but I never pro- 
posed any acquaintance between her and the ladies of your family. Not 
guessing her real position, they were so good as to call on her, and, not 
only without my knowledge, but against my express request, she returned 
the call. Perhaps it was natural that she should wish to associate again 
with ladies in her own rank of life, but she should have remembered the 
great gulf between her and them—a gulf almost as great as that which 
the Bible tells us exists between the purified and blessed spirits in heaven 
and the miserable inhabitants of the regions of eternal punishment.’’ 

Captain Montgomery felt and looked astonished at Richard’s commu- 
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nication ; he thanked him, however, for his friendly warning, and said 
that under the unpleasant circumstances the best thing he and his wife 
and sister-in-law could do was to leave Brussels without delay. 

“ And I shall never behold that charming Hortense again!” thought 
Richard, as he dragged his weary steps towards the house which was hi 
temporary home. “ And I have lost everything which makes life worth 
holding for such a woman as Sophy Larpent! If I could only undo the 
Palas! how many would act di , if they could only undo the 


past! But the past too often decides, with its iron hand, the present and 


the future! 

The Montgomerys and Miss Villiers left Brussels before the fancy 
ball took place. Richard had not ventured to call again, but in passing 
the Hétel de France he saw Hortense one day at the window of their 
salon. He stopped and bowed to her, and she bowed and smiled back to 
him, and kissed her hand in adieu. He kissed his hand in return, and 
immediately afterwards. she withdrew from the window. It seemed to 
him as if the sun were obscured in the heavens, and yet as if there were 
a light reflected from it, and that light was—the charming smile which 
Hortense had bestowed upon him! 

Richard Arlington grew quite restless, and to a certain extent fretful, 
which was very unusual, for he had an extremely even temper. Mrs. 
Larpent was much annoyed at his “ stupidity,” as she called it, and was 
constantly finding fault with him. She guessed that he had taken a 
fancy to the lovely Hortense, and could not forgive this infraction on his 
allegiance to her. A few days passed on; Richard became more and 
more gloomy, while Mrs. Larpent had turned quite sprightly, and resumed 
her good spirits. Richard wondered what was the reason of this change 
in her deportment. He did not know that the arrival at Brussels of Sir 
Jasper Dillon was the cause of it; he had rather fancied that the 
departure of the Montgomerys had restored the lady’s good humour. 

The fact was, while standing at her window one day she had seen a 
very stylish-looking mail-phaeton coming down the street, and she had 
observed that Sir Jasper was in it, attended by two English grooms. 
That very evening she saw him at the opera, with one or two gentlemen, 
in a box opposite to the one oceupied by herself and Richard. She sat 
in frout of the box, while Richard stood quite in the background. In 
the course of the evening Sir Jasper came round to them. He had a 
slight acquaintance with Richard ; they recognised each other stiffly, and 
the baronet, placing himself by Mrs. Larpent’s side, kept up a smart 
flirtation with her until the opera was over. He ascertained from her 
where she lived, and the next morning a little billet was brought to her 
by her maid, who had received it from Sir Jasper’s French valet, with 
injunctions to put it into her mistress’s own h The note contained 
a request to name an hour when he could see her alone. She answered 
the note, mentioning the time that Richard generally spent at the 
reading-rooms, and he came punctually. 

Sir Jasper found Mrs. Larpent, according to his ideas, very much 
improved. She was no longer the raw, unsophisticated, almost awkward 
girl he remembered having met, shortly after her marriage, at the house 
of Lady Mary Thornhill; she was now a thorough woman of the world, 
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a finished coquette, and perfectly assured in her manners. She had lost 

those early fresh good looks to which is given the name of “la beauté du 

diable,” but she was still an extremely pretty woman, and she dressed 

very tastefully. The gay baronet had no particular liaison on his hands 

at the time, and to cut out Captain Arlington was rather an amusing 
to him. 

. Larpent, tired of Richard, as she had been of Mr. Larpent, did 
not require very great persuasion, and one day Richard Arlington found- 
that the bird had flown. Mrs. Larpent, with her maid, her jewels, and 
her lu , had departed from his lodgings, leaving a farewell note for 
him. In this she said that he would doubtless admit that they no longer 
cared for each other—in fact, they were weary of each other’s society— 
and since such was the case, it was best for them to separate. He might 
choose his own path, as she had chosen hers, for she was going to place 
herself under the protection of one whom she had met ms loved in her 
early youth. 

Richard was at first much shocked, not a little mortified, and even dis- 
tressed at her conduct; but these feelings were succeeded by a sense of 
relief—of freedom—which he naturally could not help enjoying. 








ST. MARTIN’S CHAPPE.* 


THE barbed} horse snorts and champs his bit, he paws the earth in pride, 
With lance m hand and waving plumes the knights to combat ride; 
Their glittering helms and armour rich are flashing in the sun, 

That ere it sits will see in blood high deeds of daring done. 


Ten knights in glittering armour guard well that standard high, 
With the royal pennon o’er the car of the Christian chivalry ;t 

The trumpets sound, the banners wave, helms flashing mock the sun, 
Close round the pennon valiant ones ere the battle be begun. 


There’s one short moment left for prayer: down on the bended knee 
Invoke the Virgin! One brief prayer for death or victory ! 

See where the gold and azure clouds outspread their radiance bright, 
There sits the virgin queen of heaven to cheer you for the fight. 


Hushed for a moment, offering now a holy oraison. 

Where high the royal pennon waves, so fair to look upon, 

Ten thousand towering helms with plumes of snow-white hue are seen, 
And o’er them all the monarch’s crown flashes in golden sheen. 





* St. Martin’s Chappe, or Cope, was the banner which for six hundred years 
preceded the oriflamme of Charlemagne.—See Mezeray’s Hist. de France. 
! “ Barbed,” the old term for a war-horse with its armour on. 
The royal pennon was borne on a car guarded by knights. The hottest of 
the battle was generally close around the car, for the defence of its pennon. 
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The prayers are scarce begun ere the scouts are hurrying nigh, 
The foe descends upon the plain, his ensigns flout the sky! 
Form, form, in battle order form! The king is at our head; 
The foe approaches haughtily, earth trembles at his tread ! 


Lift high St. Martin’s Chappe! On, on, confront his iron lines, 

Grasp fast your lances, trumpets sound, stand like the mountain pines! 
Charge on the foe! On, valiant knights! On, on, the battle s , 
The hour for pause is pass’d, and now is come the time for d 


For battle deeds! On, knights at arms, recoil not at the shock, 
Though deadly as the lightning fire riving the ocean rock ! 

On, on, again! 'Pheir steeds they spur upon the Paynim foe, 

With strokes of steel like bolts of heaven they lay his squadrons low. 


What though they are outnumbered by their unbelieving foe ! 
. What though their ranks should waver at the foeman’s spear and bow! 


They, never guailing, forward go, to conquer or to die; 
One backwar stn Galons that foe would shame their courage high! 


While arms are clanging, sword meets sword, and lance opposes lance, 
The earth, with their blood half drunken, stays not the foe’s advance, 
And the noonday sun is darkened by a lustre far more bright, 

And the maddened ranks of war themselves are silenced with affright. 


In azure garments, golden crowned, appears heaven’s virgin queen, 
And o’er St. Martin’s Chappe, all light, the holy cross is seen, 
While, half revealed, her loveliness inspires her loyal band, 

That sees, and shouting “‘ Victory,” with dead bestrews the land! 


Beside her, on a charger, his nostrils breathing flame, 

A tall unearthly form appears, St. Drausin* is his name ; 

Nor spear nor sword of mortal make this holy warrior bears— 
A crucifix his banner is, his weapons are his prayers! 


He gazes on the foeman host with eyes of withering light— 

He gazes on the foeman host, it trembles with affright ; 

Their twanging bows they cannot draw, their arrows pointless are, 
To stand or fly they may not choose, such is their soul’s despair! 


Now glory to our Lady, and to St. Drausin high! 
And glory to St. Martin’s Chappe that led to victory! 
How potent is this holy flag that gory fight can tell, 
And how before its bright array ewwarel low the infidel ! 
Cyrus Reppine. 
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* He was Bishop of Soissons, and those who spent a night at his grave before 
battle were rendered invincible by his influence. Thomas a Becket implored his 
assistance against King Henry. He was a pugnacious saint. 
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XL. 


THE carriage was announced next day by Emmeline herself running 
in and throwing her arms about Christine’s neck—telling her at the 
same time to make haste and come away, as Mrs. Mordaunt was wait- 
ing for them below. No cloud remained on the brow of the candid 
young creature, betraying any mark of her previous night’s emotion; _ 
all recollection of it appeared lost in her joy at being again reunited 
to her new friend; but that friend did not fail to remark that she 
never again alluded to the subject that had involved her in disgrace— 
she mentioned Guy’s name no more. Christine’s warm, sympathising 
heart melted into inexpressible tenderness before the innocence and 
gentleness that harboured neither guile nor anger; and she acknow- 
ledged to herself that in this mildness of disposition Emmeline was 
her superior, and that if she had experienced an injustice similar to the 
one by which her youthful companion had suffered the previous even- 
ing, it would have left not only a cloud upon her mind, but an impres- 
sion on her spirits. Mrs. Mordaunt received her with words and 
looks of unqualified pleasure, and, after a long and delightful drive, 
they at last entered the enclosure of the magnificent villa. Again did 
Mr. a receive them on alighting, and Christine observed how 
tenderly he pressed his daughter to his heart and kissed her brow, 
while she as fondly threw her arms round his neck and hung upon his 
bosom. Emmeline’s spirits were not so high as they had been the 
day before; she did not run about so much, but kept leaning on 
Christine as if, satisfied with being in her society, she cared for no 
other amusement. This was a more quiet, but, if possible, a more 
delightful visit than the one that had preceded it, everybody seemed 
to have fallen into a sober state of enjoyment; and even the dogs— 
who accompanied the young friends everywhere in their after-dinner 
walk—appeared to have caught the prevailing spirit, and demeaned 
themselves in a tranquil and becoming manner. After sauntering 
about the grounds and planning their future occupations during the 
time which they hoped to spend together, they returned as before, at 
sunset, to the villa, and after tea Mr. Temple proposed to the young 
friends to mount to a terrace on an elevated part of the building, 
from which they could see a great part of the town and its environs by 
the clear light of the moon, then in her first quarter. The view was, 
indeed, magnificent ; but on Christine looking towards the Palazzo 
San Isidora, she started at the recollection of the preceding night, and 
- almost trembled from time totime as the idea suggested itself of again 
crossing the garden at a late hour. She had mentioned to her father 
in the morning what had occurred, but he had only laughed at her 
impressions, assuring her that they were by far too poor to tempt 
robbers, and, even if they had been rich enough so to do, that no one 
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could possibly obtain admittance to the garden—quite forgetting his 
taunting speech to his daughter about “scaling walls” and “ false 
keys,” 4 propos to his finding her sitting at the window on the even- 
ing of her arrival. He had, however, gone down into the garden with 
her; they had walked — trellis-covered alley, and he had tried 
to prove that it must have been an optical deception, proceeding from 
the light of the lucerna, or, more probably, some shadow thrown by 
the crescent moon through the interstices of the vines trained upon the 
woodwork. At the moment, Christine had been reassured by what he 
said, and likewise by seeing how impossible it could have been for 
any one to obtain admission to the turret after she had secured the 
door; but now that the shades of evening had again descended, she 
felt an inconceivable dread at the idea of returning that way home. 
Having been all her life accustomed to keep her fears and sorrows to 
herself, she said nothing to her companions of what had happened, but, 
pale and in silence, sat gazing at the shadowy palazzo. Mr. Temple 
remarked in that uncertain light the marble tint which her cheek had 
assumed, and also noted that there was expressed in the beautiful 
profile—so strikingly thrown out against the dark-blue sky—a great 
momentary depression of spirits. He marked the direction her eye 
had taken, and suddenly exclaimed : 

“T do not like in the least that gloomy garden of yours, Miss San 
Isidora. I shall not allow you to return by it any more. Emmeline 
and I will escort you through the streets to the great entrance of the 
house; and, 4 propos to your going back late to the town, I do not see 
any reason for your doing so at all after to-night. Mrs. Mordaunt 
was saying this morning that it would be much better for you to make 
our house your home just now, and only to go to the pa in the 
forenoon, when your father may happen to require your presence.”’ 

Christine’s heart fluttered with pleasure; he had anticipated her 
dearest wishes, but there was a great drawback to her immediate 
acceptance of the delightful offer. She could not support the idea of 
her father and Mr. Temple meeting on familiar terms—she dreaded it. 
Though nothing had ever been explained, yet she felt the conviction 
that there had been foundation for the insolent conduct of Sir David 
Dinwiddie, and that her unworthy parent had been implicated in 
some disreputable transaction concerning Mrs. Trevor. Before, how- 
ever, she could frame a reply to the unexpected and gratifying invita- 
tion, Emmeline’s arms were round her neck beseeching her to come to 
them ; she fondly kissed the brow of the coaxing girl, while expressing 
her happiness at the idea of living under their roof, but said that she 
would not fix herself with them for a few days. She then explained 
that her father having told her that morning that he was going out at 
the end of the week to Naples on business—where it was very pro- 
bable he might be detained for some time—she should not like to 
leave home before his departure, but that after he was gone she would 
be but too happy in being their guest. How light was her heart on 
descending the stairs! how bright were her smiles in imparting to 
Mrs. Mordaunt the joyful intelligence that she was coming to live for 
some time beside her! how inspired she felt when, on taking up 
Emmeline’s guitar, she poured forth her favourite piece, “ Roberto, 
2R2 
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Roberto, non amo che te!” which she had arranged herself for this 
instrument—the only one that her father would allow her to touch, 
for fear of distracting her attention from the cultivation of her vocal 
powers, Owing to this circumstance—added to early practice and 
association—she had reached a degree of perfection in playing it as an 
accompaniment that was quite wonderful, so well did she know how to 
blend its sonorous chords and light running notes, with the exqui- 
sitely expressive and powerfully varied tones of her full flexible voice. 

Time flew past on bright pinions; the evening wore away amid 
music, innocent gaiety, and the interchange of sentiment and thought, 
so that it was almost midnight before the happy party broke up. 
Emmeline, beaming in smiles and beauty, prepared to escort her new 
friend home in company with her father, while he laughingly remarked 
to Christine, that “ his wilful daughter, not having quite worn out her 
strength as she had done the day before, was therefore able to perform 
the duties of hospitality.” Sitting back in the barouche together, 
the happy girls enjoyed being whirled along, while the attentive 
parent on the —— seat seemed to participate in the pleasure they 
experienced. As they passed the church of St. Domenico, Christine 
whispered softly to her companion : 

“Tt was there, Emmeline, that I first heard your beautiful name.” 

“ Ay,” said Mr. Temple, leaning forward, “ and it was there that I 
first beheld Miss San Isidora; her face being concealed rendered the 
view but an unsatisfactory one, yet, nevertheless, I recognised her by 
her lustrous fair hair shining through the black veil as she knelt at 
the railing of the little chapel where lay the remains of poor Arnheim. 
There are mysterious moments,” he continued, “when minds of a 
certain class understand one another without the aid of words, and I 
am sure that our thoughts were sympathetic on that mournful occa- 
sion, when we stood in presence of the cold remains of the unfortunate 
young man whom we had both pitied and tried to succour.”’ 

This observation made Christine’s frame thrill with emotion, but 
she had no courage to mention the circumstance that proved how 
true it was; she only rejoined, in a soft, low tone of voice, 

“There are indeed.!”’ 

The carriage stopped, almost immediately before the palazzo, and 
the porter appeared with a light to receive her, while he rang the bell 
that summoned her attendant. On Nina appearing, Christine took 
leave of her friends, after promising to ask her father’s permission on 
the following day to pay the desired visit at the villa; having no doubt 
whatever of his willingly allowing her to reside during his absence 
with the rich English family, who kept themselves inaccessible to all 
the world but herself. San Isidora smiled sarcastically next morning 
when she preferred her request, but readily granted his consent, 
saying that it was possible he might be absent all the carnival, as he 
intended making a tour as far as Milan to form suitable engagements 
at the different great towns for her, when she should make her ap- 
pearance in Lent. 

Rejoiced by this piece of intelligence, Christine welcomed her 
friends with smiles when they came as usual to take her away; all the 
party seemingly feeling equal delight at the prospect of the long 
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visit which it was probable she would make them. The intervening 
time passed quickly ; every day the happy girl either went to the villa, 
or her friends came to see her at the palazzo—that is to say, Mrs. 
Mordaunt and Emmeline came, for it was only in his own house that 
she saw Mr. Temple. The advanced autumn season was so beautiful 
that he was almost always in his yacht, whence he only returned to 
dinner, or late in the evening, and he never by any chance came into 
the town except, when in company with Mrs. Mordaunt or Emmeline, 
he escorted her back at night. Christine was far too happy to — 
late upon anything out of the common order of things ; she considered 
Mr. Temple’s actions as far beyond question as she did those of Mrs. 
Mordaunt herself, the star of her early years; in fact, all her thoughts 
‘and leisure hours were engaged with Tsindien, whose affection for 
her so increased as to leave Ba no time to think of anything else. The 
day of San Isidora’s departure at length arrived; he took leave of his 
daughter at breakfast, and after slightly touching her brow with his 
lips, he drew coldly back, and while he eyed her in a satirical, mocking 
manner, said, with a singular, significant expression : 

“ Addio, figlia mia, I pray youjto preserve that innocent, trusting 
look of yours; it has already done wonders, for by it you have 
brought the heir of all the honours of the proud house of San Isidora 
to your feet, and have spurned him and them with the spirit of your 
father’s daughter; and now your charms have opened a mine of gold 
which I hope your half Scottish origin may teach you the way to work 
well. With that face, your delicious voice, your genius, and your sem- 
sr eye smiled sarcastically in pronouncing the last word—“ you 

ave the world at your feet, cara, and it is only to be hoped that you 
possess the tact and prudence to turn it to account.” 

Christine regarded him with astonishment, having but a confused 
idea of what he meant by the last part of his speech, nor in truth 
comprehending anything clearly but that he was in a very bad humour. 
She was upon the point of vindicating herself, however, from the 
accusation of having spurned Tadeo, but she not only felt how diffi- 
cult it would be to explain what had passed in the interview that had 
taken place with her cousin, but she was likewise deterred from 
speaking by his cynical manner of addressing her, and the false and 
gloomy look with which his words were accompanied. He waited for 
a moment in evident expectation of her saying something, but as she 
remained quite silent—her heightened colour alone giving evidence of 
any emotion at his incomprehensible words and manner—he suddenly 
started up and departed. His daughter felt as if an incubus was 
removed by his disappearance ; with a light heart and gay spirit she 
made all the little arrangements for her visit, and when the carriage 
came to convey them to their temporary home, it found both her and 
Nina prepared for their short transit. Brighter than usual appeared 
on her arrival that bright villa, and more warm than ever was the 
welcome she received. Emmeline, rejoicing in her presence, hastened 
to show her the apartments destined to her use, which were adjoining 
her own. Those chambers were usually occupied by her governess, 
Mrs. Hammond,—now absent in Rome with a relation in bad health 
—and while her pupil expressed great affection for her, still she was 
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evidently not at all ill pleased to have her place supplied by her 
beloved Christine. 

Poor Nina was lost in wonder at the splendour that surrounded her, 
and her surprise and pleasure afforded much innocent amusement to 
the youthful friends. The first day was one of unmixed enjoyment; 
the first night one of unprecedented happiness in the existence of 
Christine. After a long chat with Emmeline, about -all the little 
amusements with which they proposed to fill up their time, they re- 
tired to rest, leaving their doors open, to enable them to exchange a 
few more last words before they sank to sleep. They awoke as early 
and as gay as the birds, and, after their morning devotions, descended 
full of life and happiness to inhale the bracing breeze of an Italian 
November morning, and wandered from one lovely spot to another, 
with their canine favourites in company, before returning to partake 
of the morning meal. Emmeline’s cheek glowed with health and 
pleasure, while her eyes beamed with more than usual lustre, and her 
merry ringing laugh bespoke the overflowing contentment of her heart. 
Christine’s fair, rich, loveliness of person, never shone out with more 
brilliant effect than in that simple morning dress, and Tuscan straw 
hat, trimmed with pale green, as she entered the breakfast parlour 
with her happy friend leaning on her arm. Mrs. Mordaunt alone 
received them, for Mr. Temple had gone on the water, and would not 
be back till dinner-time ; but his absence made but little difference, 
they were almost as happy without him, for they knew that he would 
come back at night, and in occupation and amusement the day sped 

t. Periods occasionally occur in life so full of joy and contentment 
that we feel they cannot last, and so it was now with Christine’s pro- 
phetic spirit; she felt that a cloud must soon arise to obscure a horizon 
so very bright, and her fineness of perception did not deceive her. On 
descending the second morning with Emmeline, to take their usual 
walk, they found Mrs. Mordaunt and Mr. Temple standing at the 
front of the house, reading the letters just arrived from the town. 

“ Cecil,” said his aunt, looking up very pale from one she had just 
opened, “TI must leave you; poor Charles is worse—much worse, I 
fear—and he wishes me to join him without delay. Do you think that 
this cruel crisis will do no good ?”’ she continued, agitatedly, and in a 
lower voice aside to her nephew, “ Do you think there is no chance of 
reuniting them? Will you not see her and try ?” 

“There is none—none, Aunt Elinor,” answered Mr. Temple, with 
melancholy but energetic emphasis—“ there is none whatever. I have 
reasons quite convincing on the subject, which I cannot explain. It 
is in vain to indulge a hope of making any impression on a character 
so weak by nature, so hardened by habit. Go to poor Charles and 
_ him the only comfort that remains to him—sympathy—though 

e but little deserves it, according to strict rule. But alas! who has 
not erred ? except perhaps yourself, my dear aunt, for I really do not 
know where your faults lie.” 

Mr. Temple added this with a mournful smile, as he took Mrs. 
Mordaunt’s hand tenderly in his own. 

“ Ah, Cecil, Cecil, I am very far from being the perfect being your 
partiality depicts me,” sadly replied the lady; “and here is one who 
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might so far condemn me,”’ she continued, laying her hand affection- 
ately on Christine’s head, who, with a letter from her cousin Lizzie in 
her hand, was occupied in reading it, while sitting on the base of one 
of the pillars of the portico. “Is it not true ?”’ she gently interro- 
gated. “Is it not true, Christine, that you might condemn me for 
coldness and want of interest in not having asked you to acquaint me 
with the events that have occurred since I first saw you, and which 
have placed you in your present position? But yet it was weakness 
alone, my dear child, that prevented me—a weakness which shrank 
from reopening old wounds, and causing tears to flow; and now I 
must leave you, without having obtained information u many 

oints which it was desirable that I should have known. I shall not, 

owever, be long away,” she pursued, with a sigh; “ we shall meet 
soon again, when I trust everything will be explained to the satisfaction 
of us all. Does your letter contain good news ?”” 

“ Alas, no!” replied the poor girl, despondingly, her tears pourin 
down at the idea of losing Mrs. Mordaunt; “ letters never bring g 
news to me, they rarely impart even satisfaction on any point. I had 
hoped to have received by this letter some information concerning a 
dear absent friend, but there is not the least mention of him. One 
might almost be tempted to think that he was dead.” She uttered the 
last word with a degree of desperation; then shuddering, she covered 
her face with her hands. “ Guy dead!” she thought. “Oh! if such 
were the case, what would the world then be to me ?”’ 

She was roused by Emmeline kneeling beside her, and clasping her 
in her arms. 

“Come to our arbour, dearest,” she said, “ and tell me there what 
ails you.” 

“Oh no, Emmeline!” answered the weeping girl, “ there are some 
things of which I cannot talk, of which I was wrong even to think ; 
for it was only a supposition that overcame me, together with the de- 
parture of your beloved aunt, the earliest friend I ever had, except the 
dear old woman who took care of me when I lost my—mother.” 

Everything seemed to give her pain this unlucky morning ; her tears 
flowed afresh. 

“ Come, come,” said Emmeline, coaxingly—‘ come to our arbour.” 
Then leaning on her arm, and turning her lovely face towards her ear, 
she whispered softly, “ What is the mystery? for I cannot under- 
stand it.” 

“What mystery ?” asked Christine, with surprise. 

“The mystery about the veiled lady who sometimes comes here. I 
have seen her twice when my aunt was ill, or out of the way. She 
comes in ‘a dark-green carriage, with the blinds all pulled down, and, 
without saying a word, she passes by the men-servants, runs along the 
corridor and enters the library where papa is.” 

“How strange!” murmured Christine. ‘“ And what makes you 
think of it just now, Emmeline ?” 

“Because I am sure that my aunt and papa were speaking of her 
when I passed them to go to you, and my father said, ‘ I tell you, dear 
Aunt Elinor, that I have seen her twice, and that those two times were 
enough to convince me that it was in vain. My arguments, like your 
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own, were useless; she is an infatuated lost creature, from whom, and 
for whom, there is nothing to hope.’ ” 

“Have you no idea who she is, Emmeline, since your aunt and 
father both appear to know ?” 

“T had once a suspicion,” replied the young girl, excitedly, raisin 
her eyes upwards with a look of extreme emotion as she spoke. “ But 
no, no, that could not be—that could not be! Oh, Christine—oh, 
Christine !——” 

And she shook the arm she leant on as if in the agony of her spirit 

“Emmeline, dearest—my beloved Emmeline!” said Christine, on 
entering the arbour and forgetting her own sorrows in witnessing the 
despair of her favourite, “you must not give way to this agony of 
grief—it will kill you. You must not even think of any subject that 
your father and aunt might wish you to forget or keep secret. Let us 
try to obliterate as much as possible all that is painful from our minds, 
and enjoy the present moment which permits us to be with each other, 
and to live in the hope of better times.” 

“Ah, Christine!” replied Emmeline, weeping bitterly, “nothing 
better can ever happen to me than to be with you. Since I have been 
so much in your society, I feel as if I were in another world. I have 
become so strong, so merry, so light-hearted ; I eat, I sleep, I run 
about in a manner which I could never do before, but I shall soon lose 
you, and all will become dull, chilly, and uncomfortable.” 

“But we have got the carnival before us,’’ answered Christine, 
cheerfully, trying to make her companion smile. “It may bring good 
luck with it, and your father has already consented to secure us a 
balcony on the Marina for the three last amusing days.” 


XLT. 


A FEw hours later, Mrs. Mordaunt in her travelling-carriage, with 
her maid and courier, left the villa for Palermo, to embark in the 
steam boat about to sail for Naples. She was sad in going away ; still 
more depressed were those who remained behind, and several days 
elapsed before things resumed their usual cheerful course. Emmeline’s 
old nurse, Mrs. Selby, was directed by Mr. Temple to supply as much 
as possible the blank left by the absent relative and friend—that is to 
say, she accompanied the young ladies in the carriage, and generally 
sat at one of the windows of the saloon quietly pursuing her favourite 
occupation of knitting when they were not in the salle 4 manger or 
out of doors. Their active amusements within the grounds continued 
as free as heretofore, their sole attendants being Turk and Bijou, or 
the old groom who drove the garden-chair when they went beyond 
the bounds to which Emmeline’s walking exercise was limited. Chris- 
tine seemed to take the place of an elder sister beside her dear young 
companion, who quite as naturally fell into that of a younger one, 
never seeking to do anything contrary to her opinion. In the morn- 
ing and forenoon they were almost constantly in the air, either driving 
in the open barouche or sitting reading or working in their favourite 
seats, the beautiful weather still giving but little indication of winter. 
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Emmeline, although she had been almost three years in Italy, still had 
difficulty in speaking Italian, from her governess being an ae 
woman, and her father and aunt, her only associates, always talking 
to her in their native lan ; now, however, she spoke nothing else 
in conversing with Christine, and quickly attained great fluency. 
Sometimes they employed themselves in selecting plants from the 
greenhouses to place in the balcony, in trimming exuberant branches 
about their favourite arbours, or planning improvements in the flower 
borders for embellishing their gardens in spring. Christine often 
started and sighed when her merry companion thoughtlessly antici- 
pated how well such and such things would look when the beautiful 
season came round again, and thought, “ Where then shall I be ?” 
Little, indeed, could she anticipate the great changes that would take 
lace in her destiny before the year again revolved! But it was music 
in which the luxury of enjoyment lay. They frequently retired with 
their guitars to some quiet spot, where they would sing for hours 
together, and Emmeline soon acquired such confidence from the in- 
struction and aid of her gifted companion, that her singing, like her 
renewed health, often astonished her fond parent when he returned at 
night to the social circle. Her voice was a contralto of excessive 
sweetness, and, although she was deficient in power and facility of 
execution, yet she had a pathos in her notes ae touching, and 
this gift of melancholy song Christine managed to bring out with 
wonderful effect. So profound was the science she had acquired, that 
she contrived to modulate her own full and rich organ in a manner to 
enhance the beauty of her pupil’s pathetic tones, so that when they 
sang together the combination was delicious. The dinner-hour was 
now a very late one, in order to give Mr. Temple as much of daylight 
as possible for his marine amusements, and in the evening the girls 
always sought to gratify and soothe him with their music as he reclined 
languidly on the sofa, tired with his sailing or boating excursions. 
Those delightful family concerts always wound up by some brilliant 
solo from Christine, generally selected and practised beforehand ; and, 
although she was quite unconscious of the circumstance, yet invariably 
all the servants in the house, with the workmen employed about the 
grounds, congregated in the portico to catch the wee tones pouring 
from her lips, whose power made them distinctly reach the ear from 
the saloon above, though at this advanced season an open window 
rarely facilitated their being heard. On such occasions Mr. Temple 
would avert his face or withdraw himself into the shade; to behold 
and hear Christine at the same time was too much for his self-com- 
mand. From the moment she had appeared before him at the concert 
he received an impression never to be effaced, and her exquisite singing 
had thrown an enchantment around him that disturbed his reflective 
powers and calmer feelings, and awoke to intensity all the burnin 
emotions of his naturally impetuous character. Mr. Temple had lived 
in high life ; he consequently knew what public singers generally are, 
and although, like most men of his age and station, his moral code on 
those points was none of the strictest, yet nature had gifted him with 
a heart that in this instance proved his safety ; for the man may be 
reckoned saved who escapes committing an act which would steep all 
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his after-years in the bitterness of remorse. He had heard of the 
innocent and lovely girl to whom Ernest Arnheim had applied in his 
distress; the dying youth had depicted her angelic tenderness of 
nature in words of gratitude as glowing as the tints of his pencil had 
been bright in delineating the fair form of the gentle Emmeline. Mr. 
Temple listened with admiration and deep interest ; a powerful sym- 
pathy attracted him towards the beautiful youthful creature who, | 
without hesitation, had flown to comfort and soothe the poor and 
friendless artist on his death-bed. Like her, he had gone to St. 
Domenico to pay a last tribute of respect to the remains of the young 
man whom he had so much esteemed; in an instant he had recognised 
her kneeling before the chapel, and from that moment there seemed 
to arise between them a mysterious magnetism. When her name 
appeared in the programme of the charity concert, he decided to take 
a box near the stage, where he could note her unseen by any one, for 
he felt hurried forward by an impulse which he could not control. At 
last she appeared in all the witchery of her loveliness; she sang, and 
the world and its observances seemed to fade into nothingness when 
opposed to the charms of that face and voice. Mrs. Mordaunt at last 
roused him from the entranced state into which he had fallen. 

“ Cecil!” she exclaimed, “can it be possible? Gracious Heavens! 
can this beautiful, this wonderful creature be indeed the dear little 
lonely Christine whom I have so often told you of having left, eleven 
years ago, running wild on the banks of the Tay ? But it is the same; 
it must indeed be herself. There can only be one such voice in the 
world, and one soul of power and tenderness to modulate it to tones 
such as we have heard to-night.” 

Christine was curtseying low to the frantic applauders while Mrs. 
Mordaunt spoke, and a moment after her eyes met those of Mr. Temple 
fixed upon her with a look that seemed to penetrate every emotion of 
her guileless bosom. 

“ That beautiful creature!’ thought the fascinated observer ; “ that 
child of genius, whose every movement is regulated by the grace 
emanating from the refinement of her nature, the young object of my 
aunt’s anxious interest, whose early sensibility displayed itself in 
tending her helpless animals in the wilds of Scotland! This combi- 
nation of talent, beauty, and heart, to become the hireling of the 
multitude! to be subjected to the coarse addresses of the sensual and 
the hardened! to be bought and sold! to be taken up and thrown 
aside by the brutal and corrupt, alike incapable of appreciating the 
surpassing superiority of her person, mind, or character! Ohno! oh 
no!” he continued, mentally ; “that fair brow is formed to wear a 
coronet, that beauteous face and form to shine at courts, that delicious 
voice to enchant or soothe the ear of devoted love in those moments 
of joy and sorrow so inevitably woven into the tissue of human events. 
But she likes not this vulgar applause; she shrinks from the clamour 
of those noisy triflers. See! she appears again like a flash of lightning 
only to disappear !”’ 

The following was a night of fever to Mr. Temple. He could not 
rest ; he kept walking backwards and forwards in his apartments, with 
that bright fair image ever flitting before his eyes, that rich, full voice 
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ringing in his ears, and causing every pulse to throb. The morning, 
however, awakened him to other thoughts; for it found his Emmeline 
confined to bed with a violent attack of fever in consequence of cold. 
Any illness of hers that threatened the least reduction of strength 
alarmed him. He took his station beside her, and for three days 
scarcely quitted her room ; yet even here he could not escape the fate 
that followed him. Emmeline talked of nothing else conte aunt’s 
early favourite, the beautiful young prima donna ; she only wished to be 
well again in order to go to see her, and in the mean time kept ask- 
ing every particular of her infancy which Mrs. Mordaunt could re- 
member. Thus her songs, her bower, dolls, flowers, and leaping-pole 
were vividly recalled, and delineated with dramatic effect, in company 
with Donald, Oscar, and Cripple Liltie, until Christine’s childish cha- 
racter and pursuits became as familiar to Mr. Temple and his daughter 
as they were to Mrs. Mordaunt herself. It seemed as if nothing more 
was required to make this passion truly what the French term a 
“ orande passion ;’ and yet something else did occur to increase its 
already overwhelming force. This was the letter from Madame 
Arnheim, enclosing the money-order sent by Christine. The gene- 
rosity of the poor girl, who had so scanty a purse from which to draw, 
the delicacy and sense with which she had managed her little business 
transaction, set the seal to the impression already so deeply made on 
Mr. Temple. If he had loved her before, he now began to adore her. 

The night of the opera found him in a state of immense nervous 
excitement; the appearance of Tadeo in the character of a lover—so 
evidently one in the reality as well as the fiction—filled him with 
agitation, and he regarded the beautiful creature before him as an 
exquisite vision that must soon fade for ever from his sight; yet when 
their eyes again met, an incomprehensible impression of a powerful 
sympathy existing between them gained possession of his mind, and, 
impelled by an irresistible impulse, he followed the procession to the 

alazzo, and watched the descent of the idol from her triumphal car. 

e heard San Isidora and Tadeo loudly congratulate each other on 
the glorious career so surely awaiting her, in becoming the star of the 
musical world, the favourite prima donna of the day ; and, stationing 
himself beside the pillar, he involuntarily uttered, 4 propos to the 
certainty that agonised his mind, the words: 

“Che peccato !” 

Nevertheless, the bright, comprehensive look of those large, glorious 
eyes when she turned them on him, the expression of candour on the 
beautiful brow, and the melancholy smile that wreathed for a moment 
the curved lips, told as plainly as words could have done : 

“T yield only to the force of necessity, and will eseape if I can from 
the threatened degradation.” 

“TI must see this bewitching creature more closely,” he said to 
himself, as he hastened to rejoin his aunt and daughter, who waited 
in the carriage for him at the theatre. ‘ What signifies a little more 
suffering, if 1 can but rescue her from the destruction which other- 
wise most certainly awaits her! But how can I deliver her? For 
what would even my large fortune become, if in any way placed in 
the power of a confirmed gambler? There is but one sure means of 
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saving her; but, alas! of that I dare not think. My Emmeline—my 
child! Ohno! My daughter's interests take precedence of every- 
thing else. I must not think of that.” 

Christine was brought to the villa by his own express desire, but 
the web woven by destiny for him threatened to close him in on every 
side. A nearer approach only heightened her varied charms; she was 
like a beautiful and finely cut diamond, that flashed a new and brilliant 
ray in every different light in which it was turned; while the tender 
interest felt for her by Mrs. Mordaunt, and the enthusiastic admira- 
tion and affection she elicited from his Emmeline, strengthened the 
spell and left him poy rena enthralled. His health—always in some 
degree dependent on his tranquillity—became vacillating, his spirits 
uncertain, and, as far as circumstances permitted, he sought relief in 
absenting himself; but there were necessarily occasions when he 
could not escape from quafling the intoxicating cup held to his lips 
by fate. 

At those dangerous moments, when he revelled in the radiance of 
her presence, he would sometimes forget the prudence which prompted 
him to conceal his feelings, and, casting aside all reserve, become 
witty, brilliant, and fascinating to a degree that astonished the inex- 
perienced girl, whose heart had never sustained any siege but the 
transient and whimsical one of Tadeo. At another time his manner 
was so tender, mournful, and devoted, as to leave no doubt as to his 
sentiments on her innocent mind; but, although convinced that she 
was deeply beloved, yet, had she been obliged to- confess her secret 
thoughts, she would have said, “I feel that I cannot be his wife; it 
would be too great felicity for this world.” Not that she thought 
herself unworthy of it; no, the intensity of her love enhanced her 
self-respect ; there was something that exalted and refined the spirit 
in the ee calm, fixed devotion felt towards an earthly object, in a 
remote degree resembling that which inspires the saint, and sustains 
the martyr in preparation for eternity. She reasoned with the 
humility arising from depression, that to be the chosen partner of this 
matchless man—whose every look was feeling, whose every word was 
intellect—to be associated tenderly with Emmeline, to stand in the 
position of a niece to Mrs. Mordaunt, would make her too happy in 
this lower sphere—it might make her forget Heaven. But, in one 
respect, this trying epoch of her life was a source of consolation; she 
had no longer any doubts of herself in the career in which she was 
about to embark ; she was beloved by Mr. Temple, and that was her 
security in all future variations of fortune. After him, who of the 
sex would be dangerous to her peace? Her father might plot and 
plan; all the world might be at her feet ; but she was secure from 
every weakness of heart by her affections being placed on an object so 
superior to other men, as to make them in comparison sink into insig- 
nificance. Did his wealth, his splendour, tell for nothing in this 
enthusiastic worship? Nothing—absolutely nothing; had he been 
but a subordinate in the terrestrial paradise of which he was the 
master, still her sentiments and feelings would have been the same; 
it was the individual whom she purely, devotedly loved ; it was the 
generous, intellectual, educated man. The very period at which he 
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had arrived in life served to rivet the impression stamped equally 
deep on her affections and her judgment; for seven-and-thirty is an 
age which brings masculine beauty to its highest perfection, and the 
intellectual powers of the superior sex to the fullest force. In Mr. 
Temple, striking personal advantages were refined by the air and ex- 
pression which arise from strength and elevation of character, softened 
and polished by contact with the world—where the footing of the 
ossessor is Secure—and his mental energies were condensed to those 
determinations of purpose which are formed from the knowledge 
of mankind, only to be acquired by experience, when the passions 
become concentrated on the points where the mind is fixed. But it 
was seeing him constantly in the tender relation of a father that 
deepened Christine’s admiration to a species of idolatry; here was 
touched the master spring of her mind and heart. She thought of 
her own lonely infancy, of her unparticipated joys and sorrows, of 
her crushed affections in girlhood, until the welling fountain of love 
in her heart was met by the generous sympathy of Guy, and the 
austere but sure friendship of her great-aunt. Even this scant mea- 
sure of love and security, how quickly had it been succeeded by 
separation and death! and then came her father! She would bury 
her face in her hands when the cruel contrast forced itself upon her, 
and, shuddering, try to shut it out from her mind. She was never 
long permitted, however, to indulge in such painful ideas, for the dark 
eye of Mr. Temple was always upon her; on perceiving her emotion, 
he would hasten to chase it away with melting words embodying 
tender thoughts, or with brilliant remarks and poignant witticisms 
strive to rouse her from her sorrowful preoccupations, until the 
gloomy images her busy imagination had conjured up, melted before 
the enchantment of the present hour; and everything became tinted 
by the roseate hues of happiness. She literally lived in love, as it 
might be truly said “love lived in her;’’ she illumined the scene 
around her; her beauty, her genius, her goodness, and her music, 
rendered the enclosure of the Villa Zernini an earthly elysium. All 
smiled when she appeared—the master of the scene alone excepted, for 
he more frequently sighed. 
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GOLD AND SILVER PLACERS OF THE UNITED STATES AND 
BRITISH AMERICA. 


WE have already had occasion to make mention of Mr. Jules Marcon 
as a good practical French geologist, who accompanied one of the United 
States expeditions in search of a railway route from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific Ocean, and who was thus enabled to add the positive results of 
competent observation to the desultory pioneering of military adventurers. 
The same gentleman has since been engaged by the United States 
government in drawing up a Report upon the Mineral Resources of the 
States and Territories West of the Rocky Mountains, and this, added to 
other materials, has enabled the same writer to generalise upon the geo- 
graphical distribution of gold and silver in the United States and in 
British North America in the “ Bulletin de la Société de Géographie”’ 
for November, 1867. 

The question is so intimately connected with that of the probable 
future centres of population in British America as well as in the United 
States, and with the future opening of lines of communication that will 
result from these, that we have been induced to sketch some of the prin- 
cipal results of the inquiry for the benefit of our readers. 

Mr. Marcon premises that there are three distinct auriferous regions in 
North America where gold is met with in the state of powder or of 
nuggets (pépites), or in veins or leads in quartz ; and these are the region 
on the borders of the Atlantic, the region of the Rocky Mountains, and 
the region of the Pacific. 

In the region on the borders of the Atlantic the auriferous deposits 
occupy especially a very considerable extent of surface in the states of 
North Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia. It was in these districts 
that gold was first discovered in the United States by a poor deserter 
from a Hessian regiment in the British service. This runaway, whose 
name was John Reid, had a nugget brought to him by his children, who 
picked it up in a rivulet that flowed past close by his hut. He was, how- 
ever, utterly unaware of its value, and it was used for four long years as 
a “curious stone” to keep the door to, for it had neither clasp nor hasp. 
So that one of the most miserable log-houses, it is recorded, that was 
ever built in the solitudes of the New World had a gold lock of some 
fifteen pounds in weight ! 

The spot where this first discovery of gold was made is called the 
“Bull of Gold Mines,” and it is in the county of Cabarrus, near Fayette- 
ville, in North Carolina, and the discovery dates back to the year 1799. 
It was not, however, until the year 1825 that gold coins were struck with 
United States gold at the mint of Philadelphia. Discoveries of gold suc- 
cessively extended over a considerable extent of North Carolina, then of 
South Carolina, and lastly, in 1829, it was discovered in Georgia. Mints 
for the coinage exclusively of gold coins were established in 1838 at 
Dahlonega, in Georgia, and at Charlotte, in North Carolina. Lastly, 
gold was discovered in Virginia, where it occurs over a small extent of 
surface in the neighbourhood of Frederickburg, Spottsylvania, and Louisa, 
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as also in Maryland, and in some points of the states of Tenessee and 
Alabama which approximate to Georgia. 

On ascending the great chains of the Alleghanies more to the north, 
traces of gold are met with in the alluvia and in the quartz of the western 
portion of Massachusetts, and especially in Vermont, where they are met 
with over a considerable extent of surface, without, however, presenting 
any rich placers; and, lastly, gold has been obtained with profitable 
results within the last few years in Canada, on the borders of the rivers 
Chaudiére, Famine, and Loup or Wolf river, not far from Quebee, to the 
right of the St. Lawrence, and on the line of the proposed Halifax and 
Montreal Railway. Veins of auriferous quartz of most promising t 
have also been icssenil on the very coast of the Atlantic, in Nova 
Scotia, not far from Halifax itself, and near the lakes of Bras d’Or, or 
the “ Golden Arm,” im the island of Cape Breton. These discoveries, 
when put together on the map, make two inner continuous lines—one 
from above Montgomery, in Alabama, to Baltimore, the other from 
Albany to Quebec—and an outer line all along the Atlantic side of Nova 
Scotia to the farther extremity of Cape Breton. This last line of 
auriferous deposit is said to be prolonged in the same direction as the 
inner lines, that is to say from south-west to north-east, into Newfound- 
land. 

In all these regions, however, the placers are nowhere of great produc- 
tiveness, and they are generally abandoned after more or less toil, labour, 
and expense. Gold in these deposits belongs to what Marcon terms the 
Taconic epoch; that is to say that it made its appearance there in the 
most remote periods of the history of the globe. The most distinguished 
geologist of America, the late Dr. Emmonds, however, found gold sand 
and fragments of auriferous quartz in beds of sandstone in North Carolina 
which belong to the Penean epoch. 

The region of the Rocky Mountains possesses several auriferous dis- 
tricts, which are met with the frontiers of the Mexican Republic as 
far as to the Hudson’s Bay territory and Arctic America. Placers have 
been found in New Mexico, but only of limited extent, and in but 
three places. First, to the north of Copper Mines, and in the Sierra 
Madre, near the sources of the river Gila, renowned for its casas grandes 
and hieroglyphs—monuments of an olden civilisation; secondly, on the 
Rio Bonito, between Fort Stanton and the ruins of the great Quivira, 
east of the Rocky Mountains; and lastly, near the villages of Tuerto and 
San Pedro, not far from Galisteo, and ten leagues from Santa Fé, at the 
eastern foot of the Sierra de Sandia, an account of the ascent and ex- 
ploration of which was recently published in our pages. 

In this last placer, which was visited and examined by Marcon in the 
year 1853, gold occurs with copper in veins which traverse the granites 
of the two isolated groups of Rocky Mountains strictly speaking, 
which are known as the “‘ Old and New Placers,” or ‘‘ Gold Mountains.’’ 
These isolated mountains, at the foot of which placers have now been 
worked for a considerable period of time, do not, however, in any wa 
belong to the system of dislocation of the Rocky Mountains, with which 
oy | are not in a continuous line; they are surrounded by horizontal beds of 
carboniferous and new red sandstones (Dyas and Trias), formations which, 
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on the contrary, are powerfully tilted up by the upraising of the Sierra 
Sandia. 

The new state of Colorado is indebted for its existence to the discovery 
of placers on the borders of Cherry Creek and of Vermilion Creek, near 
Pike’s Peak. The auriferous region of this state, although not very ex- 
tensive, is very important, for it extends to the very centre of the Rocky 
Mountains, and occurs on both flanks of the same system of mountains, 
from the sources of Grand River, the principal affluent of the Rio 
Colorado, in California, to the south of North Park and Central City, 
passing a little west of Denver City to Cherry Creek, and by Middle 
Park and South Park as far as to the sources of the Arkansas and Eagle 
Trail rivers. The nature of these so-called North, Middle, and South 
Parks, situated in the centre of the Rocky Mountains, or between its two 
parallel and longitudinal chains, has been described when treating of the 
Interoceanic or Atlantic and Pacific Railway. 

Two new auriferous regions have become centres of an industrious 
population since 1862 in the most northerly regions of the United States, 
on the confines of the Hudson Bay territories. These are the regions 
known as Idaho, or ‘‘ the Star of the Mountains,” and Montana, in which 
the sources and principal affluents of the Missouri and Columbia rivers 
have their origin, and of the aspect of which territories we have given 
some account in the narrative of Mr. Hindes’s ascent of Mount Hood and 
Mr. Brown’s journey across the Cascade Mountains into Eastern Oregon. 
The placers in Idaho occur more particularly near Fort Boisé, and they 
stretch from this old fort of the fur company, which has now become a 
considerable town under the name of Boisé City, to the Great Fall of 
the Snake River, comprising the townships or “cities” of Bannock, 
Centreville, and Placerville. Placers have also been worked at Fort Hall 
and at the ‘‘ Trois Tettons,” but they do not appear to possess much im- 
portance. On the other hand, gold occurs in large quantities throughout 
all the regions situated between Salmon River and the Mission of Coeurs 
d’Alénes, and a number of centres of population have sprung up within 
the last two or three years in this district, the principal of which are Fort 
Lemhi, Elk City, Florence, and Oro City. The produce of gold in Idaho 
is very considerable, and the results obtained almost rival the early days 
of California. 

As to the territory of Montana, which comprises the sources of the 
Missouri River, and of Clark Fork of the Columbia, gold is met with in 
all its western portion beyond Fort Benton. Towns of some importance 
have already sprung up in this region with that magical rapidity to which 
the race of American pioneers have accustomed us, and the exportation 
of gold rose the year before last to four millions of pounds sterling, where 
the year previous to that there were none but Blackfeet and Bannock 
Indians, and a few traders of the fur companies. The chief of these towns 
are Bannock City, Virginia City, Gallatin City, Montana City, Barge 
City, Hangtown, Hell Gate, Fort Owen, Fort Colin, and Mullan Pass. 

The auriferous regions of the Rocky Mountains terminate, according 
to Marcon, with the placers of Montana. He, however, believes that 
farther explorations in the Hudson’s Bay territory will show that the 
deposits of Idaho and Montana have a farther extension northwards. Up 
to the period of the discovery of placers in Montana and Idaho, the 
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region of the Rocky Mountains had produced very little gold. The dis- 
covery of placers in the neighbourhood of Pike’s Peak, in Colorado, gave 
rise to the temporary excitement of a gold fever, and a considerable move- 
ment of emigration ensued; but at the lapse of a couple of years the ex- 
citement waned, to be again awakened in 1862 upon the first arrival of 
gold at St. Louis from the territory of the Bannocks and Flat-heads. 

The gold of the Rocky Mountains is not of so remote a date (geologi- 
cally speaking) as that of the auriferous districts on the borders of the 
Atlantic ;. it dates about the later Jurassic or Oolitic epoch—the epoch 
at which the Rocky Mountains themselves first made their appearance. 

The third region, which is by far the most important, from its great 
productiveness, as well as from the celebrity which it has acquired all over 
the world, is that of the Pacific. Taking its rise in British Columbia, 
where the placers on Frazer River rivalled for a time in importance with 
those of the Sacramento, auriferous regions are met with in the territor 
of Washington ; first in the environs of Fort Colville and of Pinkney 
ville, on the Columbia, then near Fort Okinakane, at Mount Stuart, and 
close to Fort Simcoe. The borders of Snake River, between Lewiston 
and Columbia, to the north of Fort Wallah- Wallah, also present several 
placers ; and lastly, gold has been found between Port Townsend and 
Olympia, in the eastern portion of the same region, near Vancouver 
Straits. 

Oregon appears to possess a vast auriferous region, which occupies the 
whole of the north-west corner of the state, more especially around 
Powder River and between Forts Boisé and Wallah-Wallah. The 
borders of Rogue River, in the south-west, towards California and the 
Pacific, have also been wrought for some years with profit. But up to 
the present time it must be admitted that neither the state of Oregon 
nor the territory of Washington have given great results as gold regions. 
It is otherwise with regard to California, which has been ever since 1848 
the country of gold par excellence, the El Dorado of the nineteenth 
century, and the Eureka of the Americans. 

Beginning in the north at the sources of Klamath river, in the region 
of Mount Shasta, we have an uninterrupted band of from twenty to 
thirty leagues in width, stretching from the forty-second degree of north 
latitude to -the thirty-fifth, and bordering both flanks of the Sierra 
Nevada, in which gold exists in veins in quartz, and which is likewise 
imbedded in the granite of the loftiest heights of that magnificent chain 
of mountains, 

For the first eight years that followed upon the discovery of gold, only 
the placers or alluvial deposits were wrought, and which of themselves 
brought in from twelve to sixteen millions of pounds sterling (three 
hundred to four hundred millions of francs) a year. Since that epoch 
the placers have been abandoned to the Chinese, and, in the present day, 
the veins or beds of auriferous quartz are alone worked by the Americans. 
In 1866, California still produced gold to the value of a hundred and 
thirty millions of francs, or over five millions of pounds sterling. 

The great auriferous band of the Sierra Nevada ends near Walker’s 
Pass and San Fernando. What is called the Coast Range, and which is 
prolonged into Lower California, stretching from San Diego to Cape 
Mendocino, appears not to contain any gold. ‘The only place at which 
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on the contrary, are powerfully tilted up by the upraising of the Sierra 
Sandia. 

The new state of Colorado is indebted for its existence to the discovery 
of placers on the borders of Cherry Creek and of Vermilion Creek, near 
Pike’s Peak. The auriferous region of this state, although not very ex- 
tensive, is very important, for it extends to the very centre of the Rocky 
Mountains, and occurs on both flanks of the same system of mountains, 
from the sources of Grand River, the principal affluent of the Rio 
Colorado, in California, to the south of North Park and Central City, 

ing a little west of Denver City to Cherry Creek, and by Middle 
Park and South Park as far as to the sources of the Arkansas and Eagle 
Trail rivers. The nature of these so-called North, Middle, and South 
Parks, situated in the centre of the Rocky Mountains, or between its two 
parallel and longitudinal chains, has been described when treating of the 
Interoceanic or Atlantic and Pacific Railway. 

Two new auriferous regions have become centres of an industrious 
population since 1862 in the most northerly regions of the United States, 
on the confines of the Hudson Bay territories. These are the regions 
known as Idaho, or “‘ the Star of the Mountains,” and Montana, in which 
the sources and principal affluents of the Missouri and Columbia rivers 
have their origin, and of the aspect of which territories we have given 
some account in the narrative of Mr. Hindes’s ascent of Mount Hood and 
Mr. Brown’s journey across the Cascade Mountains into Eastern Oregon. 
The placers in Idaho occur more particularly near Fort Boisé, and they 
stretch from this old fort of the fur company, which has now become a 
considerable town under the name of Boisé City, to the Great Fall of 
the Snake River, comprising -the townships or “cities” of Bannock, 
Centreville, and Placerville. Placers have also been worked at Fort Hall 
and at the * Trois Tettons,” but they do not appear to possess much im- 
portance. On the other hand, gold occurs in large quantities throughout 
all the regions situated between Salmon River and the Mission of Cceurs 
d’Alénes, and a number of centres of population have sprung up within 
the last two or three years in this district, the principal of which are Fort 
Lemhi, Elk City, Florence, and Oro City. The produce of gold in Idaho 
is very considerable, and the results obtained almost rival the early days 
of California. 

As to the territory of Montana, which comprises the sources of the 
Missouri River, and of Clark Fork of the Columbia, gold is met with in 
all its western portion beyond Fort Benton. Towns of some importance 
have already sprung up in this region with that magical rapidity to which 
the race of American pioneers have accustomed us, and the exportation 
of gold rose the year before last to four millions of pounds sterling, where 
the year previous to that there were none but Blackfeet and Bannock 
Indians, and a few traders of the fur companies. The chief of these towns 
are Bannock City, Virginia City, Gallatin City, Montana City, Barge 
City, Hangtown, Hell Gate, Fort Owen, Fort Colin, and Mullan Pass. 

The auriferous regions of the Rocky Mountains terminate, according 
to Marcon, with the placers of Montana. He, however, believes that 
farther explorations in the Hudson’s Bay territory will show that the 
deposits of Idaho and Montana have a farther extension northwards. Up 
to the period of the discovery of placers in Montana and Idaho, the 
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region of the Rocky Mountains had produced very little gold. The dis- 
covery of placers in the neighbourhood of Pike’s Peak, in Colorado, gave 
rise to the temporary excitement of a gold fever, and a considerable move- 
ment of emigration ensued; but at the lapse of a couple of years the ex- 
citement waned, to be again awakened in 1862 upon the first arrival of 
gold at St. Louis from the territory of the Bannocks and Flat-heads. 

The gold of the Rocky Mountains is not of so remote a date (geol 
cally speaking) as that of the auriferous districts on the borders of the 
Atlantic ; it dates about the later Jurassic or Oolitic epoch—the epoch 
at which the Rocky Mountains themselves first made their appearance. 

The third region, which is by far the most important, from its great 
productiveness, as well as from the celebrity which it has acquired all over 
the world, is that of the Pacific. Taking its rise in British Columbia, 
where the placers on Frazer River rivalled for a time in importance with 
those of the Sacramento, auriferous regions are met with in the territory 
of Washington ; first in the environs of Fort Colville and of Pinkney 
ville, on the Columbia, then near Fort Okinakane, at Mount Stuart, and 
close to Fort Simcoe. The borders of Snake River, between Lewiston 
and Columbia, to the north of Fort Wallah-Wallah, also present several 
placers ; and lastly, gold has been found between Port Townsend and 
Olympia, in the eastern portion of the same region, near Vancouver 
Straits. 

Oregon appears to possess a vast auriferous region, which occupies the 
whole of the north-west corner of the state, more especially around 
Powder River and between Forts Boisé and Wallah-Wallah. The 
borders of Rogue River, in the south-west, towards California and the 
Pacific, have also been wrought for some years with profit. But up to 
the present time it must be admitted that neither the state of Oregon 
nor the territory of Washington have given great results as gold regions. 
It is otherwise with regard to California, which has been ever since 1848 
the country of gold par excellence, the El Dorado of the nineteenth 
century, and the Eureka of the Americans, 

Beginning in the north at the sources of Klamath river, in the region 
of Mount Shasta, we have an uninterrupted band of from twenty to 
thirty leagues in width, stretching from the forty-second degree of north 
latitude to-the thirty-fifth, and bordering both flanks of the Sierra 
Nevada, in which gold exists in veins in quartz, and which is likewise 
imbedded in the granite of the loftiest heights of that magnificent chain 
of mountains, 

For the first eight years that followed upon the discovery of gold, only 
the placers or alluvial deposits were wrought, and which of themselves 
brought in from twelve to sixteen millions of pounds sterling (three 
hundred to four hundred millions of francs) a year. Since that epoch 
the placers have been abandoned to the Chinese, and, in the present day, 
the veins or beds of auriferous quartz are alone worked by the Americans. 
In 1866, California still produced gold to the value of a hundred and 
thirty millions of francs, or over five millions of pounds sterling. 

The great auriferous band of the Sierra Nevada ends near Walker’s 
Pass and San Fernando. What is called the Coast Range, and which is 
prolonged into Lower California, stretching from San Diego to Cape 
Mendocino, appears not to contain any gold. The only place at which 
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that mineral has been discovered in the region in question is in a little 
chain known as the Mountains of Inez, north of Santa-Barbara, where 
placers of little extent or productiveness have been wrought and 


Traces of gold have been signalised in the Californian Desert, from Dry 
Lake to San Bernardine and Tajon’s Pass, as also around Soda Lake and 
to the north of Fort Yuma, opposite Castle Dome Mountain ; but Marcou 
says that, from his own experience, and he examined this region among 
the very first in 1854, he does not think that gold will ever be found in 
it in a considerable, or a very remunerative quantity. 

What Fremont called the “ Great Basin,” but which is now known as 
the State of Nevada, does not possess any real mines of gold, although 
gold has been found there: first, at Shell Valley, west of Pleasant Valley 

reek ; next, at Muddy River, the western branch of the Rio Virgin ; 
and lastly, between Colville and Los Vegas, at the head of the ‘naviga- 
tion of the Rio Colorado. A certain proportion of gold is, however, 
always found mixed with silver in the rich silver mines of Nevada. This 
occurs in that part of the veins which lies nearest to the surface. 

The new territory of Arizona, which has been created at the expense 
of New Mexico and Sonora, and which we have already treated of in 
detail when describing the provinces of North Mexico in their relations to 
the United States, and which, with the exception of a few well-watered 
valleys in the mountains, is little better than a desert, little populated, 
and scarcely inhabitable, is now made to furnish its contingent of placers 
to the auriferous wealth of the immense and powerful American Republic. 
Several placers are wrought between Bill William Fork and Fort 
Mohavia, but, unfortunately, the absence of water, of wood, and of forage, 
so enhances the expense of labour, that it is scarcely possible; to work 
them with profit. Veins of auriferous quartz and placers are also met 
with on the borders of the Rio San Francisco, and of its different 
affluents, especially round Fort Whipple, so named after General Whipple, - 
who commanded the particular expedition which Mareou accompanied, 
and the history of which has been so pleasantly narrated by Molhausen. 

Placers and veins of auriferous quartz are also met with near where the 
river Gila joins the Rio Colorado,“around Gila city, Tuscon and Tubac, 
on the Santa Cruz; and lastly, to the north of Fort Godwin, between 
the Gila and the Sierra de Mogoyon. But all these placers of Arizona 
are either little productive, or the difficulties of working them are so much 
increased by the aridity of the country and the hostility of the natives, that 
they are still much neglected, and two-thirds of the whole extent of 
country is uninhabited. We have before pointed out the analogy of the 
remarkable buildings call Casas Grandes, in Arizona (which is in reality 
the valley of the Gila), with the towns of Pueblo Indians, attesting the 
common origin of the New Mexicans, who made this district their last 
stronghold, and of the Aztecs; and it is a curious fact, that we have in 
the present day not only existing towns of civilised Pueblos, but the preda- 
tory Apaches and Comanches have also made this region and the countries 
around, including the valleys of the Rio Grande and Colorado river, their 
last head-quarters. 

The age of the gold in all this region of the Pacific, is, according to 
Marcou, geologically speaking, recent. The stratified rocks of the Sierra 
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Nevada belong especially to the epoch of the trias and of the jurassic lime- 
stones, and cretaceous and tertiary or supra-cretaceous deposits are met 
with at the western foot of the sierra. Up to the present moment, how- 
ever, not a single trace of gold has been detected in these cretaceous and 
tertiary deposits ; such are only found in the ancient or quaternary, and in 
the modern alluvious; so that its appearance can only be referred to an ~ 
epoch between the tertiary and the quaternary, that is to say, that its age 
corresponds with thit of the gold-placers in the Ural and in Australia. A 
point of this kind, as thus@stablished with regard to three gold-producing 
districts, _< = a distance a another, assumes great im- 
portance w en as a guide for explorations for gold placers 
which will inevitably take place in the long ranges of dioenteahes which 
occupy the whole extent of the eastern side of Africa—and which alread 

contain well-known gold deposits near Faz-Oghlu, in Senaar, at one na 
and near Sofala (ancient Ophir) at the other—when those countries 
shall (as they probably now soon will) have been opened to civilisation. 

Our little r would be incomplete without some notice of the geo- 
graphical ad preter distribution of silver in the same regions: It 
is in the ancient provinces of Mexico, as we have before had occasion to 
point out, and which were ceded to the United States by the treaty of 
Guadalupe-Hidalgo on the 2nd of February, 1848, that the most pro- 
ductive argentiferous mines are met with. The now celebrated silver 
mines of the valley of Washoe were discovered in 1859, on the eastern 
slopes of the Sierra Nevada, in the territory of the same name. Their 
9 e882 ware was so great, that the discovery put the almost incredible 

nds of the early Californian pioneers altogether in the shade; and the 
mine of Comstock ledge—so called after its lueky owner, Mr. Comstock, 
of Virginia city—produced by itself, in the brief space of six years, silver 
to the enormous value of three hundred and fifty millions of francs, or 
fourteen millions of pounds sterling. 

The discovery of silver mines rapidly extended from the valley of 
Washoe to the regions of Esmeralda, of the Humboldt river, and of the 
Reese river, and still more recently to that of Silver Bend, or the Valley 
of Death. These discoveries put together constitute a vast mass of rocks 
containing argentiferous veins, and which comprise the two-thirds of, the 
state of Nevada, and penetrate even into California and the region of 
Lake Owen. Nor is it of less importance to know that the Atlantic and 
Pacific Railway now in progress of being rapidly carried out (at the rate 
of a mile a day across the prairies), will bring the whole of this rich 
silver producing district into easy contact with New York on the one 
hand, and San Francisco on the other. The railway passes right through 
the argentiferous region of Nevada, as also through the auriferous region 
of the Sierra Nevada, and it passes also the Rocky Mountains, close b 
the auriferous and argentiferous deposits of Colorado, with which it will 
be connected by a branch line; whilst it is also projected to unite the same 
rich mineral district with the rest of the United States by a direct Kansas 
line. 

The district of Arizona, or of the valley of the Gila, which adjoins 
Sonora on the one side and Nevada on the other, is likewise rich in silver 
mines, and it appears in fact to establish a junction between the treasures 
in silver of the valleys of Washoe, Reese River, and Hot Creek, with the 
282 
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rich and famous mines of Chihuahua. The existence of very productive 
veins of argentiferous lead has been signalised some time back in the 
Sierra de los Organos (so called from its giant cactuses, which rise up 
like the tubes of an organ), to the north of El Paso, one of the chief 
cities on the Rio Grande, and around Cooper mines, in New Mexico. 
Still more recently silver veins, and which appear to be exceedingly 
rich, have been discovered on the western side of the Rocky Mountains, 
in the state of Colorado, near the sources of the river of the same 
name, and of the Blue River, one of the chief tributaries to the Rio 
Colorado. The most productive silver mines of Colorado state occur, 
however, on Mount Fletcher, in the district of Ten Miles, Summit county, 
and that almost amidst perpetual snows and glaciers. The new territory 
of Idaho, already so rich in gold, also presents its contingent of silver 
mines ; and a magnificent block of silver, brought from that distant region, 
was exhibited at the Exposition Universelle of the Champ de Mars. 

The lead veins of Illinois and Missouri are all more or less argenti- 
ferous, but the silver is in too small a proportion to render its extraction 
profitable. It is, therefore, left incorporated with the lead, and the day 
may come, as happened with the church-bells of France in the times of 
the first Revolution, that manufactured objects may be resmelted for the 
sake of the silver which they contain. What is more remarkable is that 
in several mines of native copper on Lake Superior, in British North 
America, as well as in the United States, nuggets of native silver are 
also met with, which are never amalgamated with the copper, but con- 
stitute real silver nests enclosed in masses of the baser metal. These 
silver nuggets vary in weight from only a few grains to several pounds 
and the mine at Copper Falls, at Point Keevenaw, on the southern shore 
of Lake Superior, is especially celebrated for the masses of native silver 
that are found in it, although the number has not yet proved sufficient 
to render them a source of especial working. 

To resume, gold and silver abound both in the United States and in 
British North America, and even in what is now “ American Arctic 
America,” but which was a short time ago Russian America. If the 
different extents of surface which contain these precious metals were all 
put together in one, they would comprise an area which would exceed 
that of France and Great Britain united. Thanks also to the working 
of these prodigious riches, enormous sums of coin have been put into 
circulation throughout the world, and Marcou expresses his firm belief 
that one-half of the labours accomplished during the past fifteen years 
in the civilised world, have been paid for by gold and silver extracted 
from American mines. 
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FORTUNE-TELLING. 
BY ISIDORE G. ASCHER. 


Tue firelight dances upon the floor, 

All sounds are hushed, we have closed the door, 
That naught may disturb the secresy 

Of the wonderful, charming mystery 

Revealed in the cards, which are surely wise, 
Scanned by the truth of her dear, soft eyes. 


There’s a witching sound in the voice that takes 
Its spell from the music each accent wakes! 

I listen enraptured at each sweet tone, 

And fear my fortune is still unknown, 

Marvelling much if her mystic art 

Has ravelled the secret hid in my heart. 


Pursued by distress, which is clubs I know— 
But who heeds clubs, where my love can’t go; 
But my real distress is not far away, 

It lies in my suit should her will say nay. 

Does she know my suit? I can hardly guess; 
Tis all in the hand which my life would Bless 


A doubt in a spade—may it sweep the crust 
Of all worldly thought to a silent dust; 

May the dust give birth to a flowering hope, 
That shall hold no blight in its aim or scope, 
Until but a single heart I see, 

Which is always the highest card for me. 


A diamond lady she says I’d win, 

Though she knows I hold it a shameful sin 

To look for the = which money buys, 
Compared with the light of her own dear eyes; 
When truer meaning and brighter rays 

Flash out in her smile and speech and ways. 


** Now shuffle the cards—divide them again,” 
I ask that no fate may divide us twain. 


“ There’s the Queen of Hearts, so staunch and true; 


I think she lingers to be with you.” 
“For life?’ I whisper. “ No, no,” she says; 
“She only follows your fortune’s maze.” 


“Then muse of a wish and shuffle again.” 

* You know my wish,” is my answering strain. 
“T dare not know it,” she says to me; 

“The cards must evoke the prophecy. 

I think you'll have it, though not quite sure, 
For you must not believe a// a woman’s lore.” 


‘Have done!” I exclaim, “the hour is late ; 
In the cards don’t lie my future fate : 

It dwells in a certain tender spell 

A magical presence has woven well ; 

In a woman’s love shall my fortune be, 
Bestowed as the dearest boon for me,” 
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LAST DAYS OF AN OLD COUNTRY HOUSE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE GRAHAMES.” 


Part THE SECOND. 


I. 


A LOST GAME. 


“JT was in the cheese-room on Saturday night when Susan comes 


to me: 

** * Moffat’s here !’ 

** «J don’t think Clarice will be pleased,’ I said; ‘she doesn’t care for 
so much courting.’ 

“¢ T never saw such courtin’,’ says Susan ; ‘ one’s standing at one end 
of the hearthrug an’ the other standing at the other end.’ And she 
laughed quite heartily. 

“Well, he stopped a long time. When I came out of the cheese-room 
the hall door stood open, and I caught sight of Moffat and Clarice going 
out of the portico. I wondered to see her going with him, and I went 
along the entrance-hall after them out on to the steps, and saw them 
walking down the avenue, in the moonlight, talking just as usual, quite 
friendly and agreeable. When Clarice came in she was a bit pale, but 
som was something different from usual about her, too. I can’t tell 
what. 

“¢]t’s late for Daniel,’ I said, ‘ he was always so regular in his coming 
and going.’ 

* «Tt is,’ says Clarice. 

“*-Did Moffat say how the hay looked ?’ 

“¢ He said it promised better than Squire Ray’s.’ 

“*Does he think I shall have a geod crop ?” 

*“*¢ He didn’t say, aunt. Good night.’ 

“And off she goes to bed without more ado. Next day was Sunday. 


My niece went to church as usual. We'd pork and apple-sauce for 
dinner. 


““¢ Was Moffat at church ?’ I asked, as we sat over it. 

*««T didn’t see him, aunt.’ 

“Monday came. Tuesday night, Clarice sat hemming kitchen towels. 

“** Moffat will be here soon,’ I said, for the clock had struck, and it 
was his time. Clarice looks up quietly : 

“* No, aunt, I think not,’ she says. 
, “* Why, it’s Tuesday, isn’t it? thinking I might have mistaken the 

ay. 

“© * Tt’s all over between Moffat.and me, aunt.’ 

“* Bless me, Clarice! What d’ye say?” 

“Nothing, aunt, but that Daniel won’t come here to see me any 
more.’ 


“* Bless me!’ I said, like that.” And Mrs. Cutter pushed the 
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buffet from under her feet, and leaned back in her chair by way of 
illustration. 

“But my niece was nota bit put out. She went on working. Not 
another word came of it. Not a sound was heard as we sat there in that 
breakfast-room together, bat the click of her needle going in and out 
of the towelling; that was all—click, click.” — 

“ It was very strange,” said Mrs. Digby. 

Saeeticen iodesd 1” added Mie) Prstison. 

“Poor unfortunate Miss Chelmsford!” sighed tender-hearted Miss 
Euphemia. 

- “Did you think Mr. Moffat did it ?—broke it off, 1 mean?” asked 
Mrs. Digby. 

‘* Susan said she was sure Moffat had broken off the engagement 
because of the necklace.” 

‘‘A most lamentable affair altogether,”’ said Miss Green. 

“ Mrs. Cutter, did Mr. Moffat ever kiss Miss Chelmsford?” asked 


Miss Euphemia. ) 
“Clarice was not of the kissing sort,” said the old lady, gravely (I 
should much have liked to have her definition of what she con- 


sidered the kissing sort). ‘ No, there was nothing of that sort about 
Clarice.” 

“Miss Chelmsford must have loved him——~” 

“T don’t know, my dear.” 

“‘ Perhaps she fretted secretly.” 

Miss Euphemia was determined to have something interesting in the 
affair. 

“TI really can't say ; certainly, she was never the same after; her 
colour left her; her eyes became sunken and hollow ; and she grew more 
and more reserved and melancholy. She would sit with her hands 
before her, her sewing ung Se on the table for hours at a time, and 


never speak or stir, only sigh. She seemed weary of everything, hope- 
— spiritless altogether.” 


“ Ma’am,” said Miss Euphemia, again, suddenly looking up as if a 
great idea had oecurred to her; “could it have been blighted affection 
for the painter, Mr. What-d’ye-call him ?” 

“Certainly not,” was the decided rejoinder; ‘“ Clarice was too cold, 
too proud to care for anybody ; most certainly not.” There was a pause, 
during which the old lady turned her head from side to side meditatively. 
“TI can’t make it out, because I never thought she cared much for 
Moffat. He was a deal older than Clarice, and she used to seem glad 
when he went away always. I can’t tell why she should change so, 
when it was broken off between them. Once or twice, sitting in the 
twilight, Clarice has started at some passing shadow, and looked round 
her as if some strange dread was on her, but when I remarked it, it was 
always ‘ Nothing; oh, nothing, aunt.’ I think her illness must haye 
been gradually coming over her, though at the last it did take her so 
suddenly.” ) 
‘i “ Ah,” groaned Miss Euphemia, ‘but she must have loved him. 


affection was at the bottom of it, I do believe, ma’am.” 
‘“‘She never made any complaint, yet I wish now that at the first I 
had taken her off somewhere to the seaside, as Moffat once proposed. 
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I wish I had; she was Cutter’s only sister’s only child, and now there’s 
no one left on either his side or mine.” So always do regrets after what 
might have been, harrow and agitate the minds of the living. “The 
day before Clarice was taken ill, she and Susan had one of their 
squabbles. Clarice was constantly rummaging and ransacking cupboards 
and drawers for the missing necklace. That day she found a portion of 
a letter of Moffat’s to herself, containing a history of the amulet, in an 
old press used by Susan. Susan says Bridget might have put it there. 
Clarice said it had been in the box with the necklace when it was stolen. 
Susan said she knew nothing of it. Clarice was very angry—I never 
saw her so angry. She said she’d never rest, either in her grave or out 
of it, till she brought the theft home to Susan. She burst into a torrent 
of tears, the only tears I ever knew her shed. She tore her really beau- 
tiful hair from its fastenings—it fell in a rich mass on her shoulders, I 
think I see it now—she wrung her hands, and clasped them over her 
head. Susan was angry, too. Her face was very white—oh, so white ! 
—and then a quiet smile—only think of it—actually came across her 
cheek as of resignation. I wonder how Susan could keep so-quiet.” 

Mrs. Cutter gave a sigh and shook nervously. 

“Clarice seemed much as usual next day—only dull and brooding. 
She looked wretchedly ill ; but then I didn’t wonder that she should. I 
don’t think she had slept since the necklace went. 

“She always had her own little teapot to herself at breakfast. She 
used to sit sopping her toast in her teacup. I saw nothing different that 
morning from any other. She did say that the toast tasted of yeast, 
but I did not perceive it myself, and Susan said the bread was right 
enough. After breakfast, Clarice went into the kitchen to see after the 
preserves. Suddenly she cried out with a great cry that her inside was 
on fire—nearly doubling herself up in the force of her agony. Susan‘ 
was dusting about, and ran to her, finding her writhing and twisting, her 
face all drawn,‘and her eyes starting. She screamed, and tried to dash 
her head against the wall. Oh, dear! dear! This first attack lasted 
about five minutes, and then she fainted, and, in her insensibility, Susan 
stood over her and dashed cold water at her livid face.” 

“Then Susan was sorry.” 

“Sorry! Oh, my dear, Susan is the most feeling !—the tenderest- 
hearted creature! She was most attentive to Clarice. She made 
poultices, and procured hot flannels—doing her very best before the 
doctor came. But Clarice seemed to have the notion that Susan must 
be glad to see her suffer, and she turned from her with the wildest abhor- 
rence every time the good, kind soul went near her.” 

** Quite a case of unaccountable prejudice,” said Mrs. Digby. 

“When Dickenson arrived, he called it acute inflammation, and all 
that Susan had done (that is, all she would have done) was quite right— 
quite right. He looked grave, asked many questions, and confessed 
himself puzzled to account for the excessive severity of the symptoms, for 
Clarice could only look from one to the other of us, and roll about her 
bed, and ery out that she should die !—she should die ! 

_ “That afternoon, looking round the room, she saw me standing alone 
beside her. She seized my hand, lifted her face in an agony of terror, and 


whispered: ‘Oh, aunt! aunt! For the love of God don’t leave me with 
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Susan? I said, ‘Clarice! you’re not yourself to speak so.’ But she 
sobbed and entreated, and became so excited, that I was convinced her 


_ mind was affected. She said she would go away, and leave the Grange 





free to Susan. She would never come back any more if I would but 
keep Susan away from her now. She would never say a word about the 
rove again, or blame Susan in any way, if she would but leave her 
alone, and let her live her-life out, without that horrible—horrible pain ; 
and then, the attack coming on, she struggled so, that I had to call 
Susan to hold her, and administer the draught that was to soothe and 
compose her. Susan lifted her in her arms, as carefully and gently as 
one would lift an infant, placed the pillow under her head, and pro 

her up; and Clarice struggled all the while, and, worn out, positively 
shuddered with repugnance, when she was mastered, and helpless.” 

“ Tt was pitiful, indeed,” said Miss Brown. ‘“ And did Susan sit up 
with her ?”’ 

“ We all sat up with her. She connected her illness in some way with 
the amber necklet, and no wonder, for I consider that the constant ex- 
citement she had undergone was alone sufficient to cause it, though we 
little thought it would have terminated so soon.” 

“ Did she ever mention Mr. Moffat ?” 

“Only as connected with the necklet. A few minutes before she died 
(whether wandering or not, I do not know), but she murmured the name 
of ‘Cyril Duncombe.’ She said it several times, and I wondered ex- 
ceedingly, because I had never heard that this young man’s name was 
‘Cyril.’ That Clarice should think of it at such a time impressed me. 
Still, very likely she might be dozing, or dreaming. Not long after- 
wards, she lifted herself with a spasmodic effort upon the pillow, and 
looked me full in the face. ‘ Aunt! do you know who it is?’ she asked, 
strangely. ‘No, my dear,’ I said, just to humour her; ‘who is it?’ 
‘Aunt, it’s Susan! It’s Susan, aunt! Her words went through me 
with such a chill, I shall never forget it—never! She never said an- 
other word, but became insensible. And to think,’’ the old lady gasped, 
“that Clarice’s very last words should be hard upon poor Susan! Only 
to think of that, now! 

“ Tt was the day before Clarice was buried—such a bright lovely day. 
It seemed as if the sunshine was really mocking her as she lay there so 
still. It would peer in through the corners of the blinds—it would !— 
and glide right over her poor face. I couldn’t bear to see it. Once, 
when Susan came to bring me something as I stood by the bedside, she 
nearly fell with the sudden fright it gave her, thinking poor Clarice had 
come back to life. She’s strong enough—Susan is; but she didn’t soon 
get over it, for all that. Where was I? oh, yes. It was that last 
morning when Ann, the kitchenmaid, came to say Mr. Duncombe was 
below. I thought there must be some mistake ; but there wasn’t. ‘He 
had come up from London purposely,’ he said, ‘ to see Clarice once more.’ 
It was strange—was it not?” Mrs. Cutter said, looking up at us in the 
fast gathering dimness, with an excited twinkle in her eyes. “ It was 

very kind of him. Perhaps, you know, he felt a little grateful because 
I had doubled the amount of the cheque—Susan was sure of it.” 

‘“‘ Yes, ma’am, doubtless that would be the cause of his visit, just to 

condole with you,” observed Mrs. Digby. 
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“ He ee er Se heard of my loss; and when J 
lifted the cambric i off her face, he went so white, I thought 
would have fallen. Some persons are very much affected, you know, 
the sight of death. I must say Clarice did look beautiful—more 
loveable, gentler, happier, somehow, than I often saw her look in life. 
She lay, like one of those recumbent figures one sees on the top of ancient 
tombstones, but far more beautiful than any efhgy. There’s one of Lady 
Elfrida Whittingham in Burrel church, with the ruff round her throat. 
Her nose was broken off before ever I came to the Grange, and her 
hands and feet too. Clarice had quite a smile on her lips. Mr. Dun- 
combe said it seemed quite a pity anything so fair should be hidden 
away in darkness. Heh?’’ Mrs. Cutter gave a little cry, in the earnest 
burst of vitality with which she uttered these words: “ How we mortals 
do cling to mortality ! 

“ It was strange about the blossoms,” she went on again. “ It might 
have been that the wind was high; only looking down the avenue not a 
leaf stirred that day. Certainly the window was open. At any rate, I 
went to speak to Susan on the landing, leaving Mr. Duncombe standing 
beside the coffin, and, when I returned, the bed was scattered over with 
withered blossoms.” 

** It seemed typical,” quoth Miss Euphemia. 

“‘ Well, before he left, I took the opportunity of asking Mr. Duncombe 
his christian name. He said it was ‘Cyril.’ Now, how could Clariee 
have known that? J did not.” 

The reasoning that connected the knowledge of the two on such a 
point did not seem to me very conclusive. 

“ And you're satisfied there was nothing between them ?” 

“ Quite satisfied, my dear.” , 

“Oh, ma’am! why did you not ask Mr. Duncombe about the neck- 
lace 2” , 

‘My dear, it would have been casting a doubt upon the circumspec- 
tion of my niece—a doubt that I never felt. Even if such a thing should 
have chanced, it was too late then to be of any service ; the amulet must 
have been beyond our reach. 

“ Soshe’s gone! Poor Clarice! Cutter’s only sister’s only child, and 
it grieves me to think that she died, as you may say, with hard words 
on her lips against my good, true, faithful Susan.” 

“Did Susan often go and look at Miss Chelmsford when she was 
dead ?” Miss Green asked. 

‘My dear, when Clarice was dead, Susan regretted many a hot im- 
patient word. Let our conduct have been as perfect as it may, when 
death comes we never fail to see something that might have been better 
done; some hasty word we would fain never have spoken, or wicked 
thought that is bitterness in our recolleetion. It is so easy to misunder- 
stand our fellow-creatures—so difficult always to withhold the judgment 
that is forbidden us of our Father—that surely there is not one among 
us, erring creatures that we are, that have not harshly misjudged our 


One thing at least was clear: the deceased lady had failed to 


engage the sympathies of her aunt, which were but too plainly enlisted 
on the other side. 
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II. 
THE SHADOWS OF THE GRANGE. 


ir was fast getting dark. The great trees waved their som 
‘branches, through which thé moonbeams dimly strayed, casting mys- 
terious figures that moved solemnly to and fro over the carpet, and, 
gliding along the walls, flickered over the carved faces of the ceiling, that 
to mouth at us as they died out, while another and another came 
sweeping by, following fast in a train of ghostly glimmerings. 

We sat, a silent, pale-faced group, gazing into the dingy depths of the 
garden, or glancing aside at each other. From a distant part of the 
park the song of some lonely bird rose again and again with a clear 
thrilling cry, and seemed to say, “All lost, lost! all lost, lost!” while 
the wind went moaning with a dirge-like wail as of an uneasy spirit. As 
we sat wrapped in the dreary illusion of the time and place, a huge black 
bough, heavy and massive among the trees, weighed slowly down towards 
us like a gigantic arm—down, down, slowly down—held as it were by 
some unseen grasp, seeming to warn us, and, like a funereal plume, 
swept the window. 

Miss Green started, Miss Euphemia gave a little terrified scream, Mrs. i 
Digby clasped her hands, Miss Pastison covered her white face with her _ 
fingers, I shivered. It was the old lady spoke; the quietness of her tone 
and air seemed mildly to rebuke us. 

“There are many things one sees and hears, living in the country in 
an old house like this year after year, one does not quite understand.” 
And she smoothed her hands down her apron. “ You know, my dears, 
it could but be the wind among the branches.” 

We felt reproved to be called back to realities by one whose faculties 
might well be supposed to be on the decline. 

“Then you could never find any one likely to take the necklace but 
cook?” said Mrs. Digby, as if to turn the subject back. 

“There could be no one else. I had not had Bridget so very long. Dick 
has been on the land over forty years. Susan advised me to part with 
Bridget quietly ; so I gave her her mourning, and would have sent her 
home to her relatives without any fuss, for at my age [pathetically] one 
longs for quiet. But it got into the village. People were quite exci 
somehow. The butcher and the baker, all the tradespeople, were full of 
it. But Susan always said, ‘Let it pass, ma’am—let it pass. Miss 
Chelmsford’s dead and gone, and what’s the use.’ I shall always feel 

ful to Susan for so supporting me. I heard that the village children 
—ay, and pelted—the poor woman out of Burrell. I am sorry— 
Tam grieved—that it should have been so.” 

No one replied. A strange dread had gathered over us—an oppres- 
sion as on the very beating of our hearts. I felt it chilling every energy; 
I struggled against it with an impatient scorn, yet could not cast it off. 
My ears tingled with acute listening, my eyes ached with painful peer- 
ing through the shadows. I felt as if there was another listener con- 
cealed in the gloom that we none of us caleulated for. I longed to rouse 

myself. The horror—for it was nothing less—was more than earthly ; 
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the spell as of another world was onus. Glancing at my companions, J 
saw ion sitting with fixed and ashen faces, like so many creatures under 
the magic wand of enchantment, all but our hostess, and she was gazing 
dreamily out of the window. : 

With a great effort I turned in my chair, and beheld a dark figure 
drawn up in the doorway. How long it might have been there who can 
tell! for while I gazed it stood fixed, and seemed to make but one of the 
shadows of that strange chamber. Moving my head to gaze more keenly, 
lo! a flickering ray of moonlight flashed upon two eyes that stared into 
mine, and saw themselves discovered, and forth from the darkness stalked 
a tall form of unmistakable flesh and blood, while the words came 
blandly : 

**Ma’am! the supper’s served !” 

“ Susan! oh, Susan! isit you? How you frightened us!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Digby. ‘ You good creature! we'd forgotten all about the 
supper.” 

“So I said,” added Mrs. Cutter, as we rose from our seats, the abigail 
having withdrawn, “‘ Susan, you can take poor Clarice’s picture down, 
and hang it in hersitting-room. Our looking at it won’t bring her back 

in, and it’s painful to me to recal her sufferings.” 

“Hah!” sighed romantic Miss Euphemia, with a comfortable sort of 
sorrow, as we seated ourselves to a dainty supper of hot viands, “ poor 
Miss Chelmsford! Who knows but that it may have been a case of 
broken heart, after all !” 

“I think not, my dear,” the old lady replied. ‘Clarice was not of 
that sort.” 

It was a merry supper. The gloom that had weighed us down and 
oppressed us, so long as the shadows could be seen and their dulness felt, 
vanished with the six wax candles in the breakfast-room and the blaze 
ef the ruddy fire that leaped and flickered with asjoyful glare over the 
walls, and lit up into lurid life the pictures of knights and ladies of a 
forgotten era, whose awkward armour and stiff frills must have rendered 
their own repasts a process of daily torture, and in whose eyes a sort of 
dim scorn flashed in the mysteries of the firelight, while they blandly 
watched us. 

Mrs. Digby joked and laughed pleasantly, told funny tales about John 
Junket; she seemed to keep up a running-fire chatter, as if to shut out 
serious thoughts. Miss Green and Miss Pastison had a little argument 
about the relative merits and difficulties of tatting and knitting, which 
ended, of course, in Miss Pastison amiably retracting all she had pre- 
viously said, and asserting the most contradictory things in the most 
perfect good faith. Miss Euphemia and I had a sentimental and friendly 
chat upon the various aspects of marrying for love, and for money; Miss 
Euphemia advocating the most rash and imprudent proceedings in her 
devotion to the blind god, and I, doubtless to her disgust, recommending 
the most cautious and matter-of-fact views. It is agreeable, rather than 
otherwise, to hear a woman laud and extol the beauties of disinterested 
affection. I was amused on hearing Miss Euphemia enter on her wild 
flights of imagination, for a certain generosity clothed them, and I said 
a vast deal more than I meant, or was likely to mean, just that she might 
contradict and argue with me. 
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And watching us all, her bright black eyes glancing everywhere at 
once, joining in first with one then with another, sat our hostess Mrs. 
Cutter; while gliding softly in and out, noiselessly intent upon our re- 
quirements, went Susan, the faithful domestic. 

It was past ten o’clock when we came laughing merrily out of that 
dreary porch; and the dismal trees, now matted together in their shady 
gloom, were wrapped meditatively, relieved here and there by a stray 
moonbeam toying with the straggling leaves, when a bend or a break let 
it through, or the glisten of a trickling stream of water, that gurgled 
softly at the roots of the trees. Gaily overhead the glorious moon went 
mounting higher and higher, up imaginary mountains in the heavens, 
that gradually closed over it and left the earth in shadow, until she sud- 
denly emerged, looking down from the summit of a gigantic ridge, sur- 
rounded with a halo of glittering haze, with gossamer scrolls and ripplets 
of molten silver, through whieh the radiant stars peeped lovingly, dancing 
on the glassy waters of Whitingham Mere, while the dark trees, banded 
together along the banks, looked chidingly down, as in stern rebuke, at 
the unseemly frivolity of nature. 

We reached the gates at the end of the avenue, when Miss Pastison 
gave a little scream of consternation. 

‘Sophronia, dear, I have actually left my wool-basket on the table 
up-stairs !”” 

There was nothing for it, but that I should at once return; but a diffi- 
culty arose with Mrs. Digby, that lady being convinced she had seen it 
in Matilda’s hands on leaving the Grange. So all the ladies searched 
their pockets and flapped about their shawls, and Miss Pastison ventured 
again mildly to assert what there was not the slightest reason to doubt. 
At length it was decided that Miss Pastison should return with me to 
the Grange, and the rest of the party were to walk leisurely on, for us to 
overtake. 


IT. 


AN OLD LETTER. 


Mrs. CuTTerR was passing along the hall, lamp in hand, probably on 
her way to bed, as Miss Pastison tapped hesitatingly at the door, or 
we might have had to repeat our afternoon experience, so far as delay 
went. 

I sat down on a fallen stone outside the steps, smoking out my cigar 
_ my companion entered the mansion, and went in quest of her wool- 

ket. 

Listening to the stillness of the summer night, watching the mys- 
terious shades and shadows, and the curious freaks and illusions of the 
moonlight, I seemed to see Miss Chelmsford going down the avenue with 
Moffat, as Mrs. Cutter had said, returning alone, passing the stone 
whereon I sat, her very dress, perhaps, brushing the grass that grew 
rankly about it, a quiet pallor on her face, as of heart-sick disappoint- 
ment. J do not know why, for the description we had had of this 
Clarice Chelmsford was strongly tinctured, and her character had not 
been drawn in the most attractive light, but somehow I pitied this lonely 
woman, shut out from all sympathy in that isolated place. So I sat 
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thinking, watching the flicker and flutter of the leaves reflected in the 
moonlit grass at my feet, when a hand was laid familiarly on my 
shoulder. 

I started up, thinking at once of Miss Pastison; but it was Susan, a 
little white handkerchief tied loosely round her head. 

“© She’s been tellin’ about er,” she said, in a confidential sort of 

isper, as if she were my bosom friend, and was imparting to me a 
piece of information. 

I gently disengaged myself, and went on smoking. 

“Did she say who stole the necklace ?” as if ignorant of my taciturnity. 

“Why do you ask me?” I said, vexed at being disturbed in my: 
reverie. 

“Folks come, and folks go, and missus talks an’ talks, an’ tells th’ 
same long moidering tale over and over again, that’s why,” she said, 
drearily. 

“‘ What business is it of yours?” I asked, snappishly. 

“ Lauk, man!” staring blankly in my face, “‘ you don’t know. Why 
it’s me as could tell, not missus.” 

“ Then why don’t you tell ?” 

“Why should I? Folks come, and missus moiders em. Everybody 
as comes to th’ Grange must hear talk on her. I say what’s th’ use. 
Can’t they Jet her be quiet ?” 

“It shows, at least, that Mrs. Cutter regrets her niece.” 

She gave a strange wild laugh. ’ 

“Does it! A deal you know, or are like to know. I say it sets folks 
thinking ; and what’s th’ use? Who cares about th’ amber necklace ?” 

“Then why should you trouble yourself ?” 

“Why? because 1 know, and missus doesn’t, that’s why. Didn’t I 
see her give it herself to Duncombe—eh ?” 

“What, Mrs. Cutter ?” 

‘“*Lauk a mercy, no, Miss Chelmsford. Why, Mr. Duncombe—him 
as painted her picture—and her met under th’ apple-tree—the third from 
th’ gates, near th’ Avenue. They talked there all th’ afternoon. Didn't 
I see them? makin’ fun o’ Moffat, shameful. Ask Dick Gibbs, if you'll 
not believe me.” 


She spoke by jerks; then she paused, and searchingly scanned my 
face. ; 

“You don’t believe it—not you. Lauk! how queer folks are. Well, 
then, will you believe your own eyes, if you won’t mine? See here!” 
And fumbling in an inner pocket she carefully drew forth the fragment 
of a letter that had been torn hastily across, probably in the act of being 
thrown away. 


At a glance I saw that it was the writing of an educated man. 


“Could you meet me 
apple-tree. I ask it of you 
yet once again. Bring with you 
gracious disposition in this matter 
the amber necklace go with me in my 


“ Cyrm Du 
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“But this proves nothing,” I said, looking lingeringly at the torn 
signature, and remembering how Mrs. Cutter had marvelled at her 
niece’s knowing the artist’s christian name. “ What do you make 
of it?” 

“ Didn’t I tell you they met under th’ apple-tree? And isn’t it down 
there ?” 

“It certainly seems to propose some such meeting.” 

“ Didn’t I tell you she give him th’ necklace? And isn’t it down 
there? Doesn’t the letter tell her to bring it with her for him to take 
away with him? And then for her to come and make the fuss she did, 
rummaging, and rammaging, and ransacking th’ old house out o’ th’ 
windows, when she’d give it away her own self! Oh, fie for shame !— 
for shame! Lor! what some folks can do!” And Susan lifted her eyes 
and hands simultaneously, as if in mute protestation against the wicked- 
ness of the world, ; 

I rose, turned round, and confronted her. 

“Do you mean to say Miss Chelmsford gave Mr. Duncombe that 
necklace ?”’ 

“ Of course I do.’ And she glared back at me. 

“Then why did you not tell this openly? If it be so, there are ways 
of tracking it even yet.” 

“You're just like the rest of ’em,” she said, impatiently. “ Wasn’t it 
missus’ niece, and am not Ia poor servant? They were none so fond, not 
they, but blood’s thicker than water. Bless me! when I did hint it once 
to missus, for all she looks so quiet, she was right angry.” 

“ But you allowed Bridget to be falsely accused—wrongfully dis- 
charged. In justice to her——” 

‘“‘ Lauk, you’re just like the rest of ’em. Justice be hanged! What 
harm did it do Bridget? Anyways, let the matter rest. What business 
is ito’ mine or yours? Th’ necklace is gone. Moffat’s gone nobody 
knows where. She’s dead; let her lie, and leave heralone. But when 


I hear missus maundering over it, lauk, I’ve no patience! It sets - 


folks a-thinking, an’ stirring up things as might as well be let lie. 
That all.” 

“ But what harm does it do you, Susan?” 

“T tell you I hate to think of her,” said the woman, with a sudden 
burst of passion. “ That’s the harm it does. Goin’ right across th’ room 
wi’ her head up, I think I see her now”—and Susan stalked a few steps 
over the grass, as in exulting mockery—“ never so much as looking at 
you, as if you was dirt under her feet—never givin’ you a word, say what 
you would to vex or plague her—a stuck-up, purse-proud madam as hadn’t 
a penny of her own! Which is th’ best o’ us two, now, I ask you—her 
or me, as she thought so little on? Ay, I tell you, when I think of it, 
I’m fair ready to go and jump on her grave, I am!” 

The passion of the woman was so revolting that I turned away, a cold 
repugnauce creeping over me. 

Then she began to cry and whine. 

“They say we’re to give good for evil; th’ minister said so last Sun- 
day. I thought as I sat in th’ pew, and him bobbin’ over at me, ‘ If 
she’d set herself up at you, would you a liked it any better than I did? 
Tell me that. It’s easy to preach, but it’s hard to hold your tongue 
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Last Days of an ou Country House. 


when pete: So.am not I doin’ what th’ minister says when I 
madi et her alone?’ No, I’m but a poor servant, but I'll never 
be iput on. There's law for me as well as:her, I'll not be trod on—I’ll 
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f the slightest derel of d bend d 

o ightest iction of duty on her part, and— 
with a shudder. 

t,” I said, civilly, as Miss Pastison rejoined me, and I pre- 
observe the hand that Susan somewhat forwardly thrust 


the gates, and then I turned round to look back. I saw 
ing where I had left her in the moonlight, the ghostly 
radiance falli — a silvery sheen upon her face, the great trees and 
the old house ing the dismal surroundi 

“‘ How fortunate Mrs. Cutter is in the possession of such a treasure !” 
said oe with her usual amiability, seeing me look back at her. 

. But what was that?” i : 

Ay, what was it. It sounded like a low laugh, wafted distinctly to us 
in the still night air. 

“It must be Mrs. Digby. Your dear sister has such a laugh, Mr. 
Symperton !”” 

Not half a mile farther on, by Whitingham Mere, we found Mrs. 
Digby and her re ae he sitting quietly on the little bridge, listening 
to the water softly lapping the ee the transitory merriment of the 
evening all over. : 

“ We could hear you laugh, Sophronia, as we left the Grange avenue,” 
said Miss Pastison ; “ and positively, in that dreary place, do you know, it 
sounded like an absolute mockery.” 

“It was not I laughed,” said Mrs. Digby, sadly. “I think if J lived 
at. Whitingham Grange I should never laugh any more, Matilda.” 
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